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CHAPTER  I. 

We  must  now,  dear  reader,  turn  to  other 
scenes  and  personages,  and  pause,  somewhat 
long  perhaps,  ere  we  resume  the  actual  his- 
tory of  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  for  those  voices 
that  were  heard  below,  as  we  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  landlady,  though  they  may  seem 
simple  enough,  yet  require  some  longer  com- 
ment than  appears  necessary  at  first  sight, 
and  are  not  unconnected  either  with  the  past 
or  future  portions  of  this  history. 

There  is  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast,  some- 
what to  the  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  a 
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small,  retired  bay,  not  above  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  broad,  but  deep  in  relation  to  the 
width  ;  for  the  distance  from  each  of  the  pro- 
jecting headlands  by  which  it  is  formed,  to 
the  innermost  part  of  the  bay,  is  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  This  little  natural  haven 
is  furnished  with  a  sandy  shore,  and  sur- 
rounded by  steep  rocks  at  all  points  but  that 
where  it  is  united  with  the  ocean  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  short  narrow  valley,  which  leads 
with  a  rapid  ascent  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs 
above.  Were  it  not  that  it  is  so  difficult  of 
access  from  the  land  side,  and  that  the  water 
therein  is  somewhat  shallow,  it  might  form 
an  excellent  port,  sheltered  from  almost  all 
winds.  Bat  these  circumstances  have  ren- 
dered it  less  frequented  than  it  might  be  ;  and 
though  a  few  boatmen's  cottages  are  now  built 
upon  the  shore,  it  is  but  little  known,  and,  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  was  without  any  vestige 
of  human  habitation,  and  rarely  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man. 

At   about    three   o'clock,   however,   of    an 
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autumnal  niglit,  a  boat  might  be  dimly  dis- 
covered lying*  on  the  sandy  shore,  the  tide 
being  then  at  ebb.  In  it  were  four  men,  ap- 
parently sailors,  two  of  whom  were  stretched 
sound  asleep  in  the  stern,  whilst  two  sat  talk- 
ing together  in  low  tones  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  supplying  the  intervals  of  conversa- 
tion by  manifold  potent  whiffs  of  the  medita- 
tive pipe. 

As  neither  the  topics  they  discussed,  nor 
the  language  that  they  used,  would  be 
either  pleasant  or  edifying  to  the  reader,  we 
shall  not  pause  upon  their  discourse,  but  leave 
them  smoking  and  talking  on,  to  follow  two 
horsemen  down  from  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  as,  at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace,  they 
were  guided  on  by  a  youth  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  hope  of  a 
proportionate  recomj^ense,  took  care  to  point 
out  to  them  the  various  obstacles  that  lay  in 
the  way.  Now  it  was  a  mass  of  rock,  now  a 
large  fissure,  now  a  sudden  descent,  now  the 
course  of  the  little  brawling  stream,  somewhat 
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swelled  by  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night. 

But  all  these  difficulties  were  at  length  over- 
come— though  the  one  said  to  the  other,  that 
it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Pass  of  Ronces- 
valles,  and  the  other  replied,  "  As  much  like 
Roncesvalles,  my  good  friend,  as  a  Cheshire 
cheese  is  to  the  Peak  of  Derby.  But,  pray 
recollect  your  taciturnity.  It  will  not  do  to 
break  out  now.  There  is  the  boat,  I  see;" 
and  advancing  over  the  sand,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  awake,  and 
who  replied  with  the  common  and  significant 
answer  made  by  Englishmen  on  so  many  dif- 
ferent occasions  of  "  All 's  right,  sir." 

The  other  man,  in  the  mean  while,  roused  up 
their  two  companions ;  and  the  horsemen  dis- 
mounted from  their  beasts,  and  put  the  bridles 
into  the  hand  of  the  youth  who  had  served 
them  as  a  guide.  The  one  who  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  personage  of  the  party,  seemed 
to  add  a  piece  of  money  to  that  which  he 
placed  in  the  lad's   palm,  saying,  "  Mind  you 
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lead  them  back  carefully,  and  lie  will  give  you 
the  same  when  you  deliver  the  horses  to  him 
in  good  condition." 

The  young  man  thanked  him  warmly,  and 
promised  all  manner  of  care.  The  two  cava- 
liers having  placed  themselves  in  the  stern  of 
the  hoat,  it  was  easily  pushed  off  into  the 
sea,  which  was  there  calm  and  tranquil  ; 
and  the  sailors,  springing  in,  took  to  their 
oars,  and  pulled  away  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  bay. 

Speedily  the  little  boat  began  to  show  that 
all  was  not  quite  so  smooth  beyond  the  point ; 
tossing  up  and  down  as  they  approached  the 
open  sea,  and  labouring  with  the  eddies  pro- 
duced by  the  contending  wind  and  tide 
amongst  the  scattered  rocks  which  stood  out 
from  the  headland.  When  they  had  once 
issued  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wide 
ocean,  they  found  a  heavy  sea  running,  and 
the  wind  directly  contrary  to  the  course  they 
wished  to  steer,  so  that  but  little  way  was 
made,  notwithstanding  the  sturdy  strokes  of 
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the   rowers,  and   day  began   to  dawn  before 
they  were  a  mile  from  the  bay. 

The  first  light  of  the  morning  showed  them, 
what  they  had  not  before  perceived,  a  small 
cutter  lying  at  anchor,  still  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles ;  and  as  they 
appeared  likely  to  be  some  hours  before  they 
reached  her,  the  one  gentleman  whispered  to 
the  other,  "  Let  us  give  these  poor  fellows 
some  relief,  Barecolt.  You  take  one  oar, 
and  I  can  take  another,  and  then  those  who 
rest  can  relieve  the  other  two,  after  a  while." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mon  colonel,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt,  "  though  this  water  work  is 
neither  your  trade  nor  mine." 

The  proposal  of  Lord  Beverley  was  soon 
propounded  to  the  men,  and  gladly  enough 
adopted  ;  but  still  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  they  reached  the  little  cutter,  which 
hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea,  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  board. 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  strong  wind 
blowing,  not  the  most  favourable  that  could 
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be  conceived  for  the  course  which  they  were 
destined  to  pursue,  but  still  not  directly  con- 
trary, and  they  made  their  way  slowly  on 
through  the  dashing*  billows,  at  the  rate  of 
some  three  or  four  miles  in  the  hour.  Lord 
Beverley  and  his  companion,  Barecolt,  walked 
the  deck,  speaking  little  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  rest,  and  the  peer  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  loquacious  captain,  to  make  sure 
that  he  did  not  give  way  to  his  talkative  pro- 
pensities in  favour  of  the  skipper,  or  any  of 
the  mariners  of  the  ship. 

It  was  evident  that  the  two  passengers  were 
perfectly  unknown  to  their  shipmates,  both 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  ex- 
amined them  when  they  came  on  board,  and 
from  the  fact  of  Lord  Beverley,  whenever 
he  did  speak,  conversing  with  Barecolt  in 
French,  and  addressing  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel in  broken  English.  The  persons  of  the 
two  gentlemen  also  were  disguised,  as  far  as 
mere  clothing  went.  Barecolt,  for  his  part, 
was   dressed   in   a   sober-coloured   grey   suit. 
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with  a  buiF  belt,  and  a  black  hat  and  feather. 
The  whole  was  in  very  good  keeping,  except 
in  respect  of  certain  red  ribands,  which  his 
taste  for  finery  could  not  forbear  from  apply- 
ing to  various  parts  of  his  dress  ;  and  he  might 
have  well  passed  for  a  respectable  French 
citizen,  somewhat  given  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  not  very  affluent  in  his  circum- 
stances. 

The  earl  was  habited  more  richly,  but  in  a 
very  different  style  from  that  of  an  English 
cavalier ;  and  although  the  pointed  beard  was 
still  in  fashion  in  England,  he  had  sacrificed 
that  ornament  of  the  human  countenance  to 
bring  himself  to  the  likeness  of  certain  young 
French  nobles,  who,  at  that  time,  were  labour- 
ing zealously  to  exclude  beards  from  fashion- 
able society — and  who  had  so  far  succeeded, 
that  not  long  after,  one  of  the  old  French 
court,  who  adhered  to  the  custom  of  nature 
and  his  ancestors,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  man  with  the  beard."  This  chano-e  had 
made  a  very  great  difference  in  his  appear- 
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ance,  which  he  had  increased  by  dyeing  his 
hair  and  mustachio  of  a  darker  hue,  so  that 
none  hut  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
would  have  recognised  him  without  very  close 
inspection. 

After  sailing  on  for  about  two  hours, 
making  their  way  slowly  from  the  English 
coast,  which,  however,  was  still  seen  rising  in 
long  lines  above  the  waters,  a  large  vessel  was 
perceived  bearing  direct  towards  them,  with  all 
sails  set,  while  a  fleet,  apparently  of  fishing- 
boats,  were  coming  upon  the  other  tack. 

The  master  of  the  schooner  seemed  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  either  ;  but  Lord  Bever- 
ley felt  some  anxiety,  and  not  a  little  im- 
patience, to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
large  vessel,  as  a  ship  named  the  '  Good  Hope,' 
laden  with  ammunition,  money,  and  stores, 
had  been  daily  expected  on  the  coast  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
king  to  instruct  the  officers  on  board,  if  he 
met  her  in  his  passage,  on  no  account  to  trust 
themselves   in  Hull,  the  governor   of  which 
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had  openly  declared  for  the  parliament.  The 
master,  however,  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  merely 
giving  a  casual  glance  to  the  other  vessel,  till 
the  earl  crossed  over  and  inquired  if  he  knew 
the  ship  that  was  approaching. 

"  She  is  a  king's  ship,"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  sort  of  dull  taciturnity,  which  sailors 
sometimes  affect  towards  landsmen,  especially 
if  they  are  of  a  different  nation. 

"  But  is  it  the  '  Good  Hope,' "  demanded 
the  earl.  "  If  so,  I  am  commanded  to  board 
her." 

"  It  looks  like  her,"  replied  the  captain, 
continuing  his  walk ;  "  but  we  shall  soon 
know,  and  then  you  can  do  as  you  like." 

Ere  many  minutes  were  over,  the  captain 
pronounced  the  vessel  to  be  the  '  Good 
Hope;'  and  as  they  aj)proached  somewhat 
nearer,  a  signal  was  made,  upon  which  the 
cutter  brought  to,  and  the  boat  being  lowered 
— the  only  one  which  she  possessed — the  earl 
proceeded  to  the  other  ship,  taking  with  him 
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our  good  friend,  Captain  Barecolt,  rather  (to 
use  a  familiar  expression)  to  keep  him  out 
of  harm's  way,  than  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
society. 

Although  signals  had  been  made  and  an- 
swered, it  was  evident  that  the  people  on 
board  the  large  vessel  viewed  the  approach  of 
the  little  boat  with  some  suspicion,  believing, 
as  the  earl  found,  that  the  object  was  but  to 
detain  them  till  some  larger  force  arrived. 
There  were  several  persons  at  the  gangway, 
watching  eagerly  the  approach  of  the  visitors, 
and  not  a  little  puzzled  did  they  appear  by 
the  appearance  of  the  earl  and  his  companion, 
when  the  boat  ran  alongside.  The  earl  looked 
up  and  smiled,  for  he  recognised  not  a  few  of 
those  who  stood  upon  the  deck  above,  as  per- 
sonal acquaintances  of  his  own,  and  faithful 
servants  of  the  king. 

With  a  slow  step,  however,  and  a  grave 
face,  he  climbed  the  vessel's  side ;  but  when 
once  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  removed  from 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  boatmen,  he  stretched 
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out  a  hand  to  two  gentlemen,  who  stood  on 
either  side,  saying — 

"  Welcome,  Pollard ! — Welcome,  Berkeley  ! 
You  have  been  long  looked  for." 

"  By  my  life !  the  Earl  of  Beverley !"  cried 
Colonel  Ashburnham,  who  stood  beyond. 
''  Why,  oons  !  man ! — who  would  have  known 
you  in  that  black  wig  ?" 

"  My  own  hair,  I  assure  you,"  replied  the 
earl.  "  Do  not  libel  it,  Ashburnham ;  there 
is  not  a  hair  on  my  head  that  is  false.  But  I 
can  stay  only  a  moment,  for  I  am  bound  for 
France,  on  the  king's  service ;  and  I  have  it 
in  command  to  tell  you  on  no  account  to  ven- 
ture into  Hull.  Sir  John  Hotham  holds  with 
the  parliament,  and,  as  a  new  convert  to  trea- 
son, is  likely  to  make  a  merit  of  any  violent 
act.  You  must  give  me  your  news,  however. 
Tell  me  what  succour  you  bring  to  the  king, 
and  what  support  you  find  in  Holland." 

"  To  France !"  said  Ashburnham,  thought- 
fully. "  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  me 
a  passage,  Beverley ;  for  his  majesty  can  do 
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without  me  for  a  time,  and  I  can  serve  liim 
better  there  than  here.  I  was  but  now  cast- 
ing about  in  my  mind  which  way  I  should  get 
across  as  soon  as  I  landed." 

"That  is  easily  done,"  answered  the  earl. 
"  But  you  must  make  haste — I  can  stay  for  no 
packing :  for  to  say  truth,  I  love  not  the  look 
of  all  this  fleet  of  boats,  some  of  them  well 
nigh  as  big  as  our  cutter  there;  and,  mark 
you! — there  are  two  large  vessels  just  appear- 
ing round  the  point." 

"  Well !  I  am  with  you  in  a  moment,"  re- 
plied Colonel  Ashburnham  ;  "  and  as  for  news, 
I  will  tell  you  all  as  we  sail  along." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  for  Avhat  he 
called  a  moment  to  the  cabin,  while  the  earl 
remained  upon  deck,  and  gathered  from  the 
gentlemen,  who  stood  round,  the  tidings  that 
they  brought  from  Holland.  The  colonel, 
however,  was  somewhat  longer  than  Lord 
Beverley  could  have  desired,  as  he  watched 
with  no  unreasonable  apprehensions  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  boats,  and  the  growing  dis- 
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tinctness  of  three  large  vessels,  as  tliey  came 
scudding  along  with  a  fair  wind  from  the  side 
of  Hull. 

"  Ashburnham !  Ashburnham !"  he  cried  at 
length,  approaching  the  cabin-stairs,  "  on  my 
life,  I  can  stay  no  longer.  Every  minute  is 
full  of  danger." 

"  Here  I  am  !"  cried  Colonel  Ashburnham. 
"  I  have  been  only  securing  my  papers ;"  and 
the  moment  after  he  appeared  on  the  deck, 
with  two  large  leathern  bags  in  his  hand, 
which  were  cast  into  the  boat;  and  with  a 
brief  farewell  to  those  on  board,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  make  all  sail,  the  earl  descended 
the  ship's  side,  followed  by  his  friend.  The 
sailors  were  ordered  to  pull  back  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  ship ;  and,  whispering  to  his 
new  companion,  to  forget  him  as  Lord  Bever- 
ley, and  merely  to  know  him  as  a  French 
officer,  with  whom  he  had  casually  become 
acquainted,  the  earl  introduced  Barecolt  to 
him  as  Captain  Jersval,  an  officer  from 
Brittany. 
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Whatever  conversation  they  might  have 
had,  if  time  and  opportunity  had  served,  was 
cut  short  by  the  evident  signs  of  an  enemy's 
approach,  displayed  both  by  the  boats  and  the 
ships  which  they  had  seen.  Signals  that  the 
cutter  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  an- 
swer, were  made  by  the  larger  ships;  and 
before  the  earl  and  his  companion  were  half 
way  from  the  '  Good  Hope '  to  his  own  vessel, 
the  former  was  in  full  sail  away,  and  a  shot 
was  fired  across  the  bows  of  the  latter,  as  a 
notification  to  lie-to. 

The  rowers  plied  their  oars  with  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  which  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Ere  they 
had  reached  the  ship's  side,  the  master  had 
quietly  hauled  down  his  colours  as  sign  of 
surrender. 

"  This  is  infamous,"  cried  Ashburnham. 
"  The  cowardly  vagabond  ! — What 's  to  be- 
come of  us  now  ?" 

"  Faith  !  we  must  take  our  chance,"  replied 
the  earl ;  "  perhaps  we  may  prevail  upon  him 
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yet  to  make  sail.  At  all  events  I  must  destroy 
some  letters  I  have  on  board ;  and  percliance 
I  may  escape  unknown,  even  if  I  be  taken  into 
Hull ;  for  I  do  not  tliink  that  Hotham  and  I 
ever  met  more  than  once." 

"  I  have  no  such  luck,"  answered  Ashburn- 
ham  :  "  he  knows  me  as  an  old  enemy — a  thing 
not  so  easily  forgotten  as  an  old  friend.  But  I 
will  not  spoil  your  fortune,  Beverley.  Remem- 
ber, we  never  met  before,  mon  colonel,  and  if 
this  good  gentleman  would  take  my  advice," 
he  added,  turning  to  Barecolt,  "  he  would 
follow  the  same  plan,  which  is  the  only  way 
for  safety,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  be  strangely  ignorant,"  replied 
Barecolt;  "but  I  thought  I  heard  you  talk 
of  papers  in  those  bags,  sir.  The  sea  is  a 
more  quiet  place  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top." 

"Right!  right!"  cried  Colonel  Ashburn- 
ham.  "  Hand  me  that  grappling  iron,  my 
man,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  one  of  the 
sailors. 
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The  man  obeyed,  and  fastening  one  of  the 
leathern  bags  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the 
hook  of  the  iron,  Colonel  Ashburnham  pitched 
them  both  into  the  sea  together,  just  as  the 
boat  ran  alongside  the  cutter. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  In  the  name  of  fury,  you  scoundrel!"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Ashburnham,  addressing  the 
captain  of  the  cutter,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  deck ;  "  what  made  you  strike  and  reef  the 
sails  ?" 

"  Because  I  could  n't  help  it,"  replied  the 
man.  "  They  are  to  windward  of  us,  and  will 
be  alongside  of  us  in  no  time.  If  you  come  to 
that,  what  made  that  gentleman  stay  so  long  ? 
and  who  the  devil  are  you  who  come  to  give 
orders  here  ?" 

He  added  a  number  of  oaths,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  be  repeated.  But  Colonel  Ashburn- 
ham waved  his  hand,  saying,  "  Silence,  sir  !  I 
thought  I  was  known  by  everybody,  who  even 
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pretends  to  serve  the  king.  I  am  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  an  officer  in  his  service,  and  I 
order  you,  if  there  be  a  chance  of  getting 
avray,  to  make  sail  instantly." 

"  There  is  no  chance,"  answered  the  man. 

"  'No,  sir ;  not  now,"  said  a  seaman,  who 
stood  near  ;  "  for  nothing  is  ready.  If  we  had 
not  reefed  the  sails,  indeed " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Colonel  Ashburnham 
"  what  must  be,  must  be.  — Where  are  the 
Frenchmen  ?" 

"  There  stands  one,"  said  the  captain,  sul- 
lenly, "  and  the  other  has  gone  down  below." 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  destroy,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel,  addressing  Barecolt  in  French, 
"  you  had  better  go  and  do  it  at  once." 

"  I  have  nothing  on  earth,  sir,"  replied 
Barecolt,  "but  a  score  or  two  of  crowns,  a 
grey  doublet,  and  two  shirts — all  of  which  I 
would  sooner  destroy  on  shore  than  on  the 
water  at  any  time.  I  have  a  grand  objection 
to  that  element  in  every  shape  and  in  every 
quantity,  from  a  jugful  to  the  Atlantic." 
c  2 
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"  Your  nose  vouches  for  your  truth,"  replied 
Ashburnham,  with  a  low  bow ;  for  he  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  the  sterner  and 
more  devoted  points  of  his  character,  could 
understand  and  appreciate  a  joke. 

"  You  say  right,  colonel,"  replied  Barecolt, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  proboscis.  "  An 
honest  man  never  fears  to  bear  a  witness  of 
his  actions  about  with  him." 

"Had  you  not  better,"  said  Ashburnham, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  go  down,  and  see  if  you  can 
help  your  companion  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Barecolt, 
"  though  I  think  what  he  is  about  he  can  do 
without  help ;  but  I  will  go  and  tell  him  that 
the  big  black  monster  there  is  coming  up 
more  like  a  swallow  than  a  whale,  and  that 
may  hasten  his  proceedings." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  into  the  cabin ; 
but  speedily  returned,  laughing  and  saying,  in 
broken  English,  "  He  is  mortally  sea-sick,  poor 
miserable !  I  thought  he  would  be  so,  in  the 
boat." 
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"  Ay  !  it  is  the  motion  of  the  ship  lying -to," 
replied  Ashburnham,  aloud  ;  "  but  on  my  life, 
this  is  a  bad  affair  for  me.  You  two  gentle- 
men, I  dare  say,  they  will  let  go  as  strangers  ; 
but  I  am  unfortunately  too  well  known.  Here 
they  come,  however,  and  we  shall  soon  know 
the  worst." 

A  moment  after  the  headmost  ship  of  the 
enemy  brought-to,  and  while  the  others 
sailed  on  after  the  '  Good  Hope,'  a  boat 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  cutter,  and  the  deck  Avas 
crowded  in  a  few  minutes  with  seamen  from 
Hull. 

The  leader  of  the  party  recognised  Colonel 
Ashburnham  at  once,  and  laughed  when  he 
saw  him,  exclaiming,  "  Ha  !  ha !  we  have  got 
something  for  our  chase,  however.  Who  is 
there  on  board  besides,  colonel  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  answered  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  gravely ;  "  I  have  just  got  into 
this  unfortunate  vessel  from  the  other  ship, 
and  know  nothing  of  anybody  on  board  but 
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that  fellow,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  captain, 
"  who  is  evidently  one  of  three  things." 

"  What,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  look- 
ing at  him  fiercely. 

"  Fool,  coward,  or  traitor!"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Ashburnham  calmly. 

The  man  sprang  towards  him;  hut  the  officer 
of  the  boat  interposed,  exclaiming,  "  Peace, 
peace !  ISTo  quarrelling  amongst  prisoners ; 
Run  down,  run  down  some  of  you,  and  see 
who  is  below.  Bring  up  all  the  papers,  too, 
and  then  put  about  the  ship  for  Hull." 

The  men  bustled  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
executing  these  orders,  till  at  length  one  of 
them  returned  up  the  ladder,  carrying  some 
papers  in  his  hand;  and  another  followed, 
bearing  the  portmanteau  of  Lord  Beverley, 
and  a  small  leathern  pouch  or  wallet,  contain- 
ing the  worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  worthy 
Captain  Barecolt.  Colonel  Ashburnham's 
baggage  was  upon  the  deck ;  and  with  very 
summary  haste  the  crew  of  the  parliamentary 
ship  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
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whole,  while  Barecolt  poured  forth  a  multitude 
of  French  lamentations,  over  what,  he  ap- 
peared to  think,  was  preliminary  to  the  plunder 
of  his  property. 

"  There,  hold  your  howling- !"  cried  the 
officer  of  the  boat.  "  Nobody  is  going  to 
take  anything,  unless  it  be  the  papers." 

"  I  have  no  papers,"  cried  Barecolt,  in 
broken  English,  "  except  that  brown  paper 
round  about  my  crowns ;  give  me  the  silver 
and  take  the  brown  paper,  if  you  like." 

"There,  monsieur!  take  your  crowns,  paper, 
and  all,"  cried  the  officer,  handing  them  to 
him.  "  We  are  no  robbers  in  this  country. 
Did  you  find  any  one  below  ?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  man  who  brought  the  port- 
manteau. 

"  IMobody,  but  another  poor  French  lubber, 
lying  upon  the  floor,  as  sick  as  a  cat,"  an- 
swered the  sailor.  "  I  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  told  him  to  come  up,  but  I 
believe  he  would  let  me  throw  him  overboard 
sooner  than  budge." 
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"  Ay  !  let  liim  stay — let  Mm  stay  !"  an- 
swered the  officer.  "  I  will  go  down  and  see 
him  in  a  minute.  What's  in  that  leather 
case  ?" 

"  Nothing'  but  my  clothes,  writing  materials, 
and  a  trifle  of  money,"  replied  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham  ;  "  and  if  you  wish  to  examine  it,  I 
will  beg  you  to  use  the  key  rather  than  that 
marling  spike,  for  I  don't  know  whether  the 
smiths  are  good  in  Hull.     Here  is  the  key.'* 

While  all  these  operations  were  going  on, 
the  boat's  crew  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
navigating  the  ship  towards  Hull,  and  the 
vessel  to  which  she  had  struck,  seeing  the 
prize  secure,  made  sail  to  assist  in  the  chase 
of  the  '  Good  Hope.' 

Although  the  wind  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  was  sufficiently  so  to  bring  them  into  the 
port  of  Hull  just  as  night  was  beginning  to 
fall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  deck  was  crowded 
with  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  a  party  of 
the  train-bands  of  the  city — the  only  force, 
indeed,  which   the   parliament  had  prepared 
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for  its  defence :  the  cavalry  which  had  arrived 
a  short  time  before  having  been  marched  out 
to  other  quarters  almost  as  soon  as  they 
entered.  Colonel  Ashburnham,  whose  name 
was  soon  noised  about,  became  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and  much  less  notice  was 
taken  of  good  Captain  Barecolt,  than  that 
worthy  gentleman  imagined  he  deserved.  He 
consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  reflection 
that  the  rabble  of  Hull  neither  knew  him,  nor 
the  many  wonderful  achievements  which  he 
had  performed,  and  that  it  was  as  well,  occa- 
sionally, to  divest  one's  self  of  a  portion  of 
one's  glory,  in  order  to  escape  from  too  close 
observation. 

Lord  Beverley  passed  with  as  little  attention; 
and  an  officer,  who  was  sent  to  state  the  case 
to  the  governor,  reported  first,  that  the  famous 
Colonel  Ashburnham  was  amongst  the  prison- 
ers, but  the  other  two  were  Frenchmen,  appa- 
rently of  no  great  importance,  and  one  of 
them  so  sick  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

"  Bring   Colonel    Ashburnham  before    me 
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immediately,"  replied  the  governor ;  "  and  the 
Frenchman  who  is  well.  He  can  give  us 
tidings  of  himself,  and  his  companion,  too, 
most  likely.  Put  the  other  one  in  the  block- 
house we  strengthened  yesterday,  till  he  is 
well  enough  to  speak  for  himself.  Let  him 
have  whatever  is  necessary  for  him,  and  mind 
to  keep  a  sure  guard  over  him." 

These  orders  were  immediately  obeyed;  and 
while  Lord  Beverley,  pretending  to  be  still 
very  ill  from  the  effects  of  his  voyage,  was 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  cabin-floor  till  he  could 
be  led  to  a  block-house  which  had  been  forti- 
fied, near  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  Colonel 
Ashburnham  and  the  magnanimous  Captain 
Barecolt  were  marched  up  to  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  speedily  introduced  to  his 
presence. 

Of  Sir  John  Hotham  himself  we  cannot 
give  a  better  account,  and  in  all  probability 
should  give  a  much  worse  one,  than  that 
which  has  been  furnished  by  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  great  rebellion : — 
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"  Hotham,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  with  those 
remarkable  powers  of  delineating  human  cha- 
racter which  probably  Theophrastus  himself 
possessed  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  "  was  by 
his  nature  and  education  a  rough  and  rude 
man,  of  great  covetousness,  of  great  pride, 
and  great  ambition,  without  any  bowels  of 
good  nature,  or  the  least  sense  or  touch  of 
generosity.  His  parts  were  not  quick  and 
sharp,  but  composed,  and  he  judged  well.  He 
was  a  man  of  craft,  and  more  like  to  deceive 
than  to  be  cozened." 

Such  was  the  man,  according  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's account,  before  whom  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham  was  now  brought ;  and  there  being, 
as  he  had  said  to  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  some 
enmity  existing  between  the  family  of  Hotham 
and  himself,  he  might  well  expect  to  be  treated 
with  very  scanty  ceremony  and  kindness. 
Nevertheless,  to  his  surprise,  he  was  received 
with  a  good-natured  air,  and  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  Hotham  exclaiming : — 

"  Welcome,  colonel,  welcome  ! — Though,  to 
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say  the  truth,  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  not 
put  yourself  in  the  way  of  our  ships,  or  that 
the  people  had  let  you  go." 

"The  latter  unfortunate  case  can  soon  be 
remedied.  Sir  John,"  said  Colonel  Ashburn- 
ham,  "  by  your  doing  what  they  left  undone, 
and  letting  me  go  yourself." 

"  I  fear  not,  colonel, — I  fear  not,"  replied 
Hotham.  "We  have  got  some  great  rogues 
here,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "who  look 
after  me  more  sharply  than  I  look  after  them; 
otherwise  I  would  let  you  go  at  once,  upon 
my  honour,  and  will  do  it  yet,  if  I  can." 

"Well,  I  thank  you.  Sir  John,  for  the 
intention,  at  all  events,"  answered  Ashbum- 
ham ;  "  and  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  me, 
as  I  always  had  a  regard  for  you,  notwith- 
standing my  quarrel  with  your  son,  which 
you  took  up  so  warmly  at  one  time." 

"  Ah,  the  knave  !"  said  Hotham  ;  "  I  have 
found  him  out  since  that  time ;  and  now  he 
has  come  down  here  to  act  as  spy  and  con- 
troller against    his  own  father. But  who 
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have  you  got  there  1  Is  he  one  of  your 
people?" 

"  Oh  no  !"  answered  Ashburnham  ;  "  some 
poor  devil  of  a  Frenchman,  seekmg  service,  I 
believe.  I  found  him  and  another  in  that 
cursed  cutter,  when  I  was  fool  enough  to  go 
aboard.  The  other  has  been  dead  sick  all  the 
way ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  them,  for  we 
were  taken  almost  immediately  after  I  got 
into  her:"  and  he  proceeded  to  explain  that 
he  bad  been  returning  to  England  in  the 
'Good  Hope,'  but  judging  from  what  he  heard 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  quite  propitious  for 
his  re-appearance,  he  had  sought  to  make  his 
way  back  to  France  or  Holland  in  the  vessel 
in  which  he  was  taken. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Hotham,  "  I  will  lodge 
you  as  well  as  I  can,  and  get  you  out  of  the 
scrape  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  keep  out  of  my 
son's  way,  for  he  is  a  vast  rogue,  and  very  ill 
affected  to  the  king. — Now  I  '11  see  what  this 
fellow  has  to  say  for  himself. — Come  hither,  sir." 

By  a  rapid  and  dexterous  change  of  look, 
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Barecolt  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
did  not  at  first  understand  the  governor's 
words,  but  comprehended  the  sign  to  approach 
by  which  they  were  followed,  and,  advancing 
with  a  low  bow,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  then  stood  upright  before  Hotham,  in 
what  he  considered  a  graceful  attitude. 

"  A  tall  fellow,"  said  Hotham,  turning  to 
Colonel  Ashburnham.  "  Pray,  who  may  you 
be,  sir?" 

"  I  be  von  Capitaine  Jersval,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, with  a  low  bow  ;  "  von  French  gentleman 
who  seek  to  distinguish  herself  by  serving  any- 
body." 

"  A  laudable  and  elastic  ambition,"  said 
Ashburnham,  turning  away. 

"  By  serving  anybody,"  said  Hotham  ; 
"  pray,  Captain  Jersval,  who  would  you  like 
to  serve  best  ?" 

"  It  be  to  me  von  matter  of  de  grandest 
indifference,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  so  dat  de  pay 
and  de  glory  be  de  same  on  both  side." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  answered  Hotham  ; 
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"  but  the  truth  is,  I  want  some  good  service- 
able officers  to  help  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications." 

"  I  am  de  man  dat  can  do  it,"  was  Barecolt's 
reply.  "  I  have  strengthen  many  fortification 
in  my  time,  amongst  de  rest  Rochelle.  But  I 
must  know,  monsieur,  if  dat  de  pay  and  de 
glory  be  equal;  for  I  come  here  to  offer 
service  to  de  king,  and  not  finding  her 
majesty  where  I  tought,  and  my  money  going 
very  fast  in  dis  sacre  dear  land  of  England, 
where  de  vine  and  de  meat  is  all  sold  at  de 
weight  of  gold,  and  vat  you  call  damn  tough, 
too,  I  tink  to  go  back  again,  when  your  black 
sheep  catch  me,  and  bring  me  here,  pardie !" 

Ashburnham  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
but  turned  to  a  window  and  laughed  outright. 
Hotham,  however,  continued  gravely  to  inter- 
rogate Captain  Barecolt  in  regard  to  the  jDlans 
and  purposes  which  brought  him  to  England  ; 
and  having  satisfied  himself  completely  that 
he  was  one  of  those  adventurous  soldiers,  of 
whom  great  numbers  were  at  that  time  wan- 
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dering  about  Europe,  taking  service  wherever 
tliey  could  find  it,  he  determined  to  put  his 
skill  to  the  test  before  he  tried  his  honesty. 
Sending  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  together  with 
compasses  and  a  ruler,  he  directed  Captain 
Barecolt  to  draw  him  out  a  plan  of  any  little 
fortification  he  thought  fit ;  but  Barecolt,  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  altogether  misused 
his  advantages,  and  might  have  become  almost 
as  great  a  man  as  he  fancied  himself,  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  his  swaggering,  drinking,  drab- 
blng,  and  lying  propensities,  instantly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ah  !  ca,  vous  verrez— you  must  see  in  von 
meenute;"  and  taking  the  compasses  dex- 
terously in  hand,  he  portioned  off  curtains  and 
bastions,  and  half-moons,  and  horn-works,  and 
redoubts,  and  glacis,  and  ditches,  and  salient 
angles,  and  every  sort  of  defence  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  protection  of  a  town,  with  a 
rapidity  that  somewhat  astounded  the  slow 
comprehension  of  Hotham,  who  soon  became 
convinced   that  he  had  got  one  of  the  first 
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engineers  in  Europe  within  the  walls  of  Hull. 
His  exclamation  of  surprise  called  Ashburn- 
ham  to  the  table,  who,  looking-  over  his 
shoulder,  and  very  willing  to  do  Barecolt  a 
good  turn,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  the  Frenchman  seems  to 
understand  what  he  's  about !" 

"  Monsieur,  you  do  flatter  me,"  replied 
Barecolt,  with  another  low  bow.  "  I  be  von 
poor  insignificant  man,  who  have  certainly 
been  employed  in  de  great  enterprise,  and 
have  pick  up  some  leettle  vat  you  call  spat- 
tering of  de  science,  but  I  cannot  be  compared 
to  many  man." 

Hotham,  however,  was  completely  taken  in  ; 
and  although  he  puzzled  his  head  in  vain  to 
recall  the  name  of  Captain  Jersval  amongst 
the  great  men  of  Europe,  yet  he  thought  that, 
at  the  least,  it  was  worth  his  while  to  en- 
gage him  in  strengthening  the  defences  of 
Hull,  and  withholding  him  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  till  such  time  as  the 
parliament    should    determine    whether   they 

VOL.    II.  D 
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would  take  liim  regularly  into  tlieir  employ- 
ment or  not. 

I  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  Imply 
that  Hotham  was  in  any  degree  sincerely 
attached  to  the  parliamentary  party,  or  wished, 
or  even  expected,  that  it  would  he  ultimately 
successful  against  the  king.  But  in  all  trou- 
blous times  there  are  a  multitude  of  waverers, 
— some  from  weakness,  some  from  ambition — 
hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  a  part}^,  lending  it 
inefficient  help,  and  generally  falling  in  the 
end,  as  he  did,  by  their  own  indecision.  Those 
who  are  moved  by  ambition,  like  Hotham, 
ordinarily  hope  to  wring  from  the  party  to 
which  they  wish  success,  that  advancement 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  by 
giving  some  countenance  to  the  enemy,  and 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  the  just  reward  of 
such  conduct  by  being  neglected  or  punished, 
when  those  whom  the}^  have  aided  against 
their  conscience,  for  their  own  purj)oses,  have 
obtained  a  jDreponderance,  by  the  support  of 
themselves  and   others   like  them.     Hotham, 
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lioweyer,  wishing*  to  make  himself  of  impor- 
tance, and  sell  his  services  dear  to  the  king-, 
was  very  much  inclined  to  gather  round  him 
men  that  might  make  him  formidable  ;  and 
consequently,  after  some  little  deliberation,  he 
turned  to  Barecolt,  saying,  — 

"  Well,  Captain  Jersval,  I  think  I  can  get 
you  good  service,  if  you  like ;  but  before  I  can 
say  anything  positive,  I  must  apply  to  the 
higher  powers.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
if  you  like  it,  I  will  employ  you  uj^on  the 
fortifications  here,  at  fifteen  shillings  a  day." 

"  And  my  victual  ?"  said  Barecolt. 

"  Well,"  replied  Hotham,  "  I  can't  exactly 
give  you  a  place  at  my  own  table,  but  you 
shall  have  a  billet  upon  any  victualler  in  the 
town  you  like,  and  an  order  for  your  supply, 
chargeable  upon  the  government." 

Barecolt  again  bowed  low,  saying, — 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  your  most  devoted.     You 

vill  inspect  de   vork  every  day,  and  vat  you 

say  shall  not  bind  you,  unless  you  like  vat  be 

done.     I  am  quite  sure  of  de  great  success. 

D  2 
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Den,  if  de  higlier  power  say,  ve  vill  not  have 
Captain  Jersval,  goot,  you  can  pull  off  your 
hat  and  say,  mon  capitaine,  goot  morning ; 
and  I  shall  be  free  to  go  vhere  I  like. — Dat  is 
but  all  fair,  I  tink." 

"Quite — quite,"  answered  Hotham,  "and 
so  we  will  leave  it,  captain.  I  will  go  into  the 
ante-room  for  a  moment,  to  direct  the  order 
to  be  made  out,  and  to-morrow  morning,  if 
you  will  be  with  me  by  six,  we  will  walk  round 
the  ramparts." 

"  Sir,  you  treat  me  very  polished,"  answered 
Barecolt,  with  another  profound  bow ;  and 
Hotham  retired  for  an  instant  into  the  next 
room. 

Ashburnham  immediately  advanced  a  step 
towards  Barecolt,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon 
him: — 

"And  pray,  sir,"  he  demanded,  "do  you 
really  intend  to  go  over  to  the  parliament, 
after  having,  as  I  understand,  served  his 
majesty  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  the  king's  money,  colonel," 
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answered   Barecolt ;    "  but   every   one   has   a 
right  to  get  out  of  a  scrape  as  lie  can." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  answered 
Ashburnham  ;  "  and  if  so,  God  speed  you : 
if  not,  one  day  you  will  repent  it." 

"  There  are  laws  amongst  soldiers,  colonel," 
answered  Barecolt,  "  which  are  never  violated 
by  men  of  honour.  But  there  is  no  law 
against  cozening  a  captor. — It  be  quite  true," 
he  continued,  at  once  resuming  his  jargon  on 
the  re-appearance  of  Hotham  at  the  door,  "  I 
know  noting  about  de  parties  here  ;  it  make 
no  difference  to  me  vich  be  right  and  vicli 
be  wrong  ;  all  I  know  is,  dat  party  pay  me 
be  right,  and  very  right  too,  as  dey  vill  find 
when  dey  see  what  I  vill  do." 

The  conference  did  not  last  much  longer :: 
Hotham  gave  the  billet  and  the  order  to  Bare- 
colt, and  then  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a 
captain  of  the  train  bands,  to  guide  him  about 
the  town,  as  he  said,  and  to  see  that  he  had 
everything  he  needed,  but  as  much  to  keep  a 
certain  degree  of  watchfulness  over  his  pro- 
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ceedings  as  anything  else;  and  this  being 
done,  he  let  him  go.  Colonel  Ashburnham 
was  placed  under  stricter  guard;  but  yet 
treated  courteously  and  well,  and  orders  were 
given  to  let  the  governor  know  as  soon  as 
the  other  Frenchman  should  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  brought  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Captain  Barecolt  and  his  guide  now  issued 
forth  into  the  streets  of  Hull,  and  sauntered 
on  for  a  few  steps  without  speaking.  An 
English  town,  in  those  days,  especially  after 
the  sun  was  set,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  which  it  offers  to  the  night 
wanderer  at  present.  All  was  darkness  and 
gloom,  except  where,  from  an  open  door,  or 
unshuttered  window,  the  lights  which  the 
people  within  were  using  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, served  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passenger;  and,  indeed,  every  one  who  had 
occasion  to  traverse  the  streets,  generally 
furnished  himself  with  a  lantern  or  link,  to 
prevent  him  from  running  his  head  against  a 
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post,  or  breaking  his  neck  down  some  of  tlie 
steep  flights  of  steps  by  which  the  even  course 
of  progression  Vvas  not  unfrequently  inter- 
rnpted. 

"  Now,  master  cajDtain,"  said  Barecolt's 
companion,  "  what  inn  do  you  want  to  go  to  ? 
for  it  won't  be  pleasant  roaming  about  Hull 
after  dark." 

"  Dat  is  de  ting  vich  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Barecolt ;    "  I  never  have  be  in  Hull  before." 

*'  Then,  one  inn  is  as  good  as  another  to  you, 
Captain  Chairsfall,"  replied  the  officer  of  the 
train-bands. 

"  'No,  no,  no,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  dat  be 
not  just,  monsieur,  all  inn  be  not  de  same — it 
depend  on  vhat  be  in  dem.  I  must  have  de 
good  vine,  de  good  bed,  de  good  meat." 

"  Well,  you  can  have  all  those  at  the  Lion, 
or  at  the  Rose  either,"  replied  his  companion. 
"  Ah,  no  ;  I  like  to  see,"  answered  Barecolt ; 
"  ve  vill  just  valk  through  de  town,  take  a 
leettle  peep  at  dis  inn,  and  a  leettle  peep  at  dat, 
and  perhaps  I  take  a  glass  of  vine  here,  and  a 
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glass  of  vine  dere,  and  give  you  anoder,  nion 
ami,  just  to  try  vich  be  de  best.  You  see  my 
nose,  have  you  not  ?  Veil  it  know  vat  good 
vine  be." 

"  It  looks  it,"  answered  the  other ;  for 
that  nose  was  one  which  few  men  could  let 
alone,  such  were  its  attractions.  "  However, 
if  we  are  to  have  this  long  walk,  I  must  get  a 
lantern  at  my  house,"  and  on  he  went,  down 
the  street  before  him,  till,  turning  to  the  left 
he  entered  another,  in  which  not  only  was  his 
own  house  situated,  but  also  the  identical 
inn  called  the  Swan.  The  door  was  open,  a 
light  was  shining  within,  the  swan,  in  all  its 
glory,  was  swinging  from  a  pole  over  the  door, 
and  Barecolt  insinuated  a  desire  to  begin  their 
perquisitions  there. 

The  captain  of  the  train-bands,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suspect,  had  a  friend  at  the 
Lion,  and  another  at  the  Rose,  for  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  justice  to  Mrs.  White,  in  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  accommodations  of  her 
house.     But  Barecolt,  who  thought  that,  good 
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or  bad,  lie  never  could  have  a  gill  of  wine  too 
mach  —  and  who  had  not  tasted  anything 
stronger  than  water  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  was  at  all  convenient  to  his  stomach, 
was  resolute  to  try  what  the  Swan  could  pro- 
duce, and  consequently  led  the  way  up  the 
steps,  and  into  the  house,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  worthy  predecessor  of 
John  Gilpin. 

Advancing  with  an  easy  and  self-satisfied 
air,  to  the  little  room  which  we  have  spoken 
of,  the  window  of  which  commanded  the  pass- 
age   and  the  staircase,  he  found  the  worthy 
landlady  herself,  seated  with  a  tall  powerful 
man,  considerably  above  the  middle  age,  but 
still  hale  and  hearty — wdth  white  hair  indeed, 
but  thick  eyebrows,  still  jet  black,  and  long 
dark  eyelashes  shading  an  eye  of  that  peculiar 
blue,  which  is  seldom  found,  without  a  rich 
stream  of  the  Milesian  blood  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  the  owner.     A  jug  of  ale  and  some 
cold   ham  was   between  the  two,   and   Mrs. 
White  seemed  to  be  doing  the  honours  of  her 
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house  to  the  stranger  Tvith  great  courtesy  and 
attention. 

"  Vould  you  have  de  bounty,  madame,"  said 
Barecolt,  "just  to  let  me  have  von  leettle  gill, 
as  you  call  it,  of  de  very  best  vine,  and  anoder 
of  de  same  for  my  friend  here." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  White.  "Ah, 
Captain  Jenkins,  is  that  you  ?  Well,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  in  the  house  at  last.  A 
dull  night,  sir  —  Nancy,  Nancy,  give  these 
gentlemen  two  gills  of  the  best  wine.  White 
or  red,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  vite,  vite,"  replied  Captain  Bare- 
colt; "  de  red  vine  in  England  be  vort 
noting." 

"  White,  Nancy,  white,"  cried  the  landlady. 
"  Won't  you  come  in,  and  take  a  seat,  Mr. 
Jenkins  ?  Here  's  Mr.  O'Donnell  with  me, 
whom  you  know,  I  think." 

Captain  Jenkins,  however,  of  the  train- 
bands of  the  city  of  Hull,  grumbled  something 
about  not  being  able  to  stay  long ;  but  the 
more  gallant  Barecolt,  instantly  accepting  the 
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lady's  invitation,  walked  in,  and  the  other  fol- 
lowed. 

The  two  measures  of  wine  were  speedily  set 
before  them  ;  and  Barecolt  tossing  off  his  in  a 
moment,  seemed  to  like  it  so  well  that  he 
called  for  another.  But  Captain  Jenkins 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  whispered  that 
there  was  very  much  better  at  the  Lion,  "  very 
much  better,  indeed !" 

What  effect  this  insinuation  would  have  had 
upon  the  determination  of  Barecolt,  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  ;  but  an  event  occur- 
red at  that  moment,  which  at  once  decided  his 
conduct. 

Just  as  T^ancy  was  placing  the  second 
gill  before  him,  a  loud  noise  of  people 
speaking,  and  apparently  scuffling  in  the 
street,  was  heard.  It  gradually  grew  louder, 
and  at  length  seemed  to  reach  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  house. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  one  of 
the  voices  which,  though  raised  into  accents 
such    as    Barecolt   had   never   heard   it   use, 
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seemed  to  him  familiar  to  his  ear,  and  he  in- 
stantly started  up  to  look  out. 

"  It 's  nothing-  but  some  drunken  men,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  White,  "  if  they  don't  mind,  the 
watch  will  get  hold  of  them." 

But  the  watch  had  already  done  its  func- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  after,  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was  distinctly  heard  ex- 
claiming, "Get  hence,  ye  men  of  Belial,  ye 
false  witnesses,  raised  up  by  Jezebel,  whose 
blood  the  dogs  licked,  to  testify  falsely  of  the 
just  Naboth.  Drunk !  It  is  you  are  drunk  ! 
I  never  was  so  sober  in  my  life. — Get  hence,  I 
say,"  he  continued,  with  a  loud  hiccup,  "  I 
lodge  here,  I  tell  you ;  and  shaking  off  the 
grasp  of  two  of  the  watch,  who  had  him  in 
custody,  he  rushed  into  the  Swan,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  he 
fell  prone  upon  the  well-washed  floor,  and  lay 
there,  unable  to  raise  himself. 

Mrs.  White  instantly  rushed  out,  followed 
close  by  jS^ancy,  to  the  rescue  of  her  guest — 
for  the  watch  had  by  this  time  entered,  and 
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were  about  to  lay  hands  once  more  upon  the 
person  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry.  The  good  land- 
lady, however,  easily  satisfied  them  that  Mr. 
Dry  would  be  taken  care  of,  and  not  suffered 
farther  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  town ;  and 
as  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  comfortable  or 
convenient  position  on  the  floor — which,  from 
the  undulatory  motion  he  perceived  in  it,  he 
asserted  loudly  was  affected  by  an  earthquake 
— the  two  men  who  had  followed  him  were 
employed  to  raise  him,  and  conveyed  him, 
struggling  violently,  to  his  bed. 

By  no  means  unaccustomed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  maladies,  Mrs.  White  remained 
for  a  few  minutes  with  her  reverend  and  re- 
spectable guest,  and  then  leaving  him,  as  we 
shall  do  for  the  present,  returned  to  her  little 
parlour. 

"Madame,"  said  Barecolt,  as  soon  as  she 
entered,  "  your  vine  be  so  very  good,  dat  I 
shall  remain  here  vile  I  stay  in  de  town. 
Here  is  von  leettle  billet  from  de  governor, 
and  as  I  know  dat  it  is  not  pleasant  to  lodge 
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de  soldier,  or  de  officer  eider,  here  be  von  order 
for  my  provision  and  maintenance,  vicli  vill 
"be  paid  at  de  good  rate  —  and  as  I  like 
de  good  vine,  it  may  be  sometliing  in  your 
vay." 

Mrs. White  could  only  courtesy,  and  submit; 
but  Captain  Jenkins,  who  had  hoped  to  put  a 
good  thing  in  the  paws  of  the  Lion,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Rose,  flung  out  of  the  house  in  a 
fit  of  disgust,  saying  he  would  come  for  Cap- 
tain Chairsfall  early  the  next  morning.  Before 
he  went,  however,  he  called  Mrs.  White  aside, 
and  whispered  to  her,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  her  new  guest. 

"  If  you  find  him  inquiring  his  way  out  of 
the  town,  or  going  out  late  at  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning,"  he  said,  with  an  important 
air,  "  you  must  send  w^ord  either  to  me,  or  the 
governor — it 's  all  the  same  which  ;  for  he  is 
a  Frenchman,  who  has  come  over  to  serve  the 
king,  in  rebellion  to  the  parliament,  and  has 
been  taken  prisoner.  He  pretends  now  to  be 
willing  to  go  with  us  ;  but  I  have  doubts,  many 
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doubts,  Mrs.  White;  so  look  to  him,  look  to 
him  well,  if  yon  would  merit  favour." 

Mrs.  White  promised  to  look  to  him,  but 
inwardly  proposed  to  have  a  due  regard  for 
her  own  pocket,  by  obtaining  speedy  payment 
for  everything  she  supplied  ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest,  "  to  let  the  man  take  his  chance,"  as  she 
termed  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  aver  that  Mrs.  White 
was  either  prepossessed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  worthy  Captain  Barecolt,  or  by  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  Captain  Jenkins— 
though,  to  say  truth,  she  did  not  put  much  faith 
in  the  assurance  of  the  officer  of  the  trained 
bands. 

That  her  new  lodger  had  come  to  serve  the 
king,  however,  and  then  showed  a  good  will  to 
serve  his  enemies,  seemed  clear  —  so  that, 
when  she  returned  to  her  parlour,  after  her 
conference  with  Jenkins,  though  she  was  per- 
fectly civil  to  the  apparent  Frenchman, — as 
indeed  she  was  to  every  one, — it  was  of  that 
quick  and  sharp-set  civility  which  can  be  felt 
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better  than  described.  She  answered  all  his 
questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  inter- 
spersing them  with  numerous  courtesies,  and 
very  civil  epithets ;  but  it  was  very  evident  to 
Captain  Barecolt,  that  Mrs.  White  wished  for 
as  little  of  his  company  as  possible. 

He  was  not  a  man,  as  may  be  imagined, 
who  would  attribute  this  distaste  to  his  society 
to  any  want  of  personal  attractions,  and  he 
settled  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  must  be  his 
assumed  quality  of  Frenchman  that  prejudiced 
the  landlady  against  him  —  and  that  evil  he 
determined  to  remedy  as  soon  as  he  was  sure 
of  his  ground  ;  for  Captain  Barecolt,  at  that 
moment,  had  as  strong  a  desire  for  the  private 
company  of  Mrs.  White,  as  she  had  for  his 
absence. 

Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell  still  kept  his  seat  at 
the  table  too ;  and  he  looked  at  Mrs.  White, 
and  Mrs.  White  at  Mr.  O'Donnell,  wdth  very 
significant  glances,  and  no  less  significant 
silence,  till  at  length  Captain  Barecolt's  impu- 
dence fairly  gave  way,  and  saying  to  himself, 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  Hans:  the  fellow  !  I  must  wait  till  he 
chooses  to  g-o,"  he  rose,  inquiring,  "  Can  any 
body  show  me  de  room  dat  I  am  to  sleep 
in  ?  for  I  like  very  great  to  see  de  bed  where 
Hie." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White ;  "  you 
shall  have  as  good  a  bed  as  any  in  Hull. 
Here,  Nancy,  Nancy,"  and,  preceded  by  the 
girl,  the  worthy  captain  was  led  up  stairs,  and 
shown  into  a  bed-room,  just  opposite  to  that  of 
Arrah  Neil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

At  the  door  of  Captain  Barecolt's  room, 
Nancy  put  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  made 
him  a  low  courtesy,  which  might  be  partly  in 
answer  to  various  civil  speeches  which  the 
worthy  and  respectable  gentleman  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  as  they  went  up  stairs,  partly 
as  a  hint  that  she  did  not  intend  to  go  any 
further  in  his  company  ;  for  to  say  the  truth, 
the  nose  of  the  tall  captain  was  not  at  all  pre- 
possessing in  Nancy's  eyes. 

"I  want  to  speak  de  leettle  word  wid  you, 
my  dear,"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  taking  the 
candle. 

But  the  girl,  however,  only  dropped  him 
another  courtesy,  replying,  "  Well,  sir,  what 
E   2 
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is  it  ?  Pray,  be  quick,  for  missis  Tvill  want 
me." 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  Barecolt,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  "  vat  be  dat  gentleman  dat  I 
see  come  in  just  now? — he  who  ware  vat  you 
call  teepsy." 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  lodger,  sir,"  replied  "Nancy, 
turning  round  to  go  away. 

"  Stop,  stop !"  said  Barecolt,  "  answer  me 
de  other  leettle  word.  Have  he  got  von  young- 
lady  wid  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — no  more,"  replied  Nancy. 

*'  And  in  dis  house  ?"  asked  Captain  Barecolt. 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  girl  again;  "just 
in  there  ; — he  locks  the  door  upon  her,  the 
old  vermin,"  she  added,  not  at  all  apjiroving 
such  an  abridgment  of  female  liberty,  and 
looking  upon  Mr.  Dry  as  little  better  than  a 
Turk  in  the  garb  of  a  Calvinist. 

"  Ah,  he  be  de  monstrous  big  rogue,"  re- 
plied Barecolt.  "  I  tought  I  see  him  before  ; 
I  know  him,  Nancee,  I  know  him  well,  for 
one  extravagant  great  tief." 
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"  He  is  not  very  extravagant  here,"  an- 
swered the  maid  ;  "  but  I  must  go,  sir,  upon 
my  word ;"  and,  whisking  round,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  her 
mistress  called  her  into  the  little  parlour, 
and  inquired  what  that  man  had  been  saying 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  he  was  asking  about  the  gentleman 
in  the  chamberlain,  ma'am,"  was  Nancy's 
reply ;  "  and  he  says  he  is  an  extravagant  big 
thief — that  he  has  seen  him  before,  and  knows 
him." 

Mrs.  White  looked  at  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  at  Mrs.  White,  and  then  the 
landlady  murmured,  "  He  is  not  far  wrong,  I 
fancy ;"  to  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  assented  by 
a  nod. 

In  the  mean  while  Captain  Barecolt  entered 
his  bed-chamber,  set  down  the  candle,  and 
stretched  his  long  limbs  upon  a  chair,  after 
which  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  thought,  not  gloomy 
but  profound.  He  v/as  a  man  who  loved  ad- 
ventures, as  the  reader  is  aware,  and  he  saw  a 
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wonderful  provision  of  them  before  liim,  in 
which  he  hoped  and  expected  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  developing-  many  of  those  vast 
and  important  qualities  which  he  attributed 
to  himself. 

Wit,  courage,  cunning,  presence  of  mind, 
dexterity  of  action,  together  with  his  won- 
derful powers  of  strategy,  were  all  likely  to 
have  full  means  of  displaying  themselves  in 
the  two -fold  enterprise  of  delivering  Arrah 
Neil  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  and  Lord  Beverley  from  the  clutches 
of  Sir  John  Hotham.  He  was  well  contented 
with  what  he  had  done  already.  To  have 
cheated  a  governor  of  Hull,  to  have  obtained 
his  liberty  in  five  minutes,  to  have  passed  for 
a  Frenchman,  to  have  cast  off  the  companion- 
ship of  the  embarrassing  Mr.  Jenkins,  were 
feats  of  no  light  merit  in  his  eyes  ;  and  he 
now  proposed  to  go  on,  step  by  step,  till  he 
had  reached  the  climax  of  accomplishment ; 
first  using  art,  then  daring,  and  crowning  the 
whole  by  some  brilliant  display  of  courage. 
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which  would  immortalize  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  royalist  party. 

After  he  had  thus  continued  to  think  for 
ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  point  of  doubting*  whether  he  was  in 
fact  Julius  Caesar  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
with  some  slight  suspicion  that  he  might  be 
neither,  but  Henry  IV.  of  France  instead,  he 
opened  the  door  quietly,  and  without  taking 
the  candle,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
where,  bending  down  his  head,  he  listened  for 
a  moment.  There  was  a  dull  heavy  sound  of 
people  talking,  however;  and  a  man's  voice 
was  heard,  though  the  words  he  used  could 
not  be  made  out. 

"Ay,   that   d d   fellow    is    there   still," 

murmured  Captain  Barecolt ;  "  if  he  does  not 
go  soon,  I  '11  walk  down  and  cut  his  throat." 
But  just  as  he  was  turning  to  go  back  to  his 
own  room,  he  heard  the  door  of  the  little 
parlour — which,  as  it  closed  with  a  pulley  and 
weight,  announced  its  movements  by  a  pro- 
digious rattle — give  indications  of  its   being 
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Opened,  and  tlie  voice  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  could 
be  distinguished,  as  lie  marched  out,  saying — 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  Mrs. 
White,  is  to  get  her  out  of  this  man's  hands." 

Captain  Barecolt  waited  till  the  Irishman's 
footsteps  sounded  no  longer  in  the  hall,  and 
then  walking  down  stairs,  proceeded  straight 
into  the  little  parlour,  and,  much  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  Mrs.  White,  seated  himself  before 
her,  saying  in  good  plain  English — 

"  I  think  so  too,  Mrs.  White." 

"  Lord,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
worthy  landlady. 

"  I  mean,  '  the  first  thing  is,  to  get  her  out 
of  this  man's  hands,'  Mrs.  White.  So  now 
let  me  have  some  supper,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  Dear  me,  sir ! — Why  this  is  very  funny," 
replied  the  landlady,  with  an  agitated  smooth- 
ing of  the  table-cloth,  and  a  tremulous  arrang- 
ing of  the  jugs  and  plates  ;  "  I  didn't  know 
tbat  any  one  heard  what  the  gentleman  said." 

"But  I  did  though,  Mrs.  White,"  replied 
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Barecolt ;  "  loud  words  will  always  catch  long 
ears." 

"  Why,  lord,  sir,  you  speak  as  good  English 
as  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Barecolt ;  "  I 
should'  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't.  But  now,  my 
good  lady,  tell  me  if  I  can  trust  you ;  for 
although  my  own  life  is  a  thing  that  I  care 
nothing  about,  and  is  risked  every  day  where- 
ever  it  can  be  risked  by  shot  and  steel,  in  the 
breach  and  in  the  field ;  there  is  much  more  to 
be  perilled  by  anything  like  rashness,  than 
such  a  trifle  as  that.  There's  this  young 
lady's  safety  and  liberty,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  very  high  people 
who  would  give  no  light  reward  to  those  who 
will  set  her  free  from  this  base  caitiff  who  has 
got  her." 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  I  wish  I 
had  known  that  before,  for  here  have  we  been 
talking  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  hour,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  and  I.  Do  you  know  who  she  is, 
sir  V 
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"  I  know  more  than  I  choose  to  say,  Mrs. 
White,"  replied  Barecolt,  who  had  made  it 
the  first  principle  of  his  life,  from  soft  child- 
hood  to  rubicund  maturity,  never  to  confess 
ignorance  of  anything,  and  who  had  fre- 
quently made  a  significant  nod  or  a  wise  look 
pass  for  a  whole  volume  of  information ;  "  but 
what  I  ask  you  is,  can  I  trust  you,  Mrs  White  ? 
— can  I  trust  to  your  zeal,  fidelity,  and  discre- 
tion ?  as  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci  asked 
me,  when  he  was  about  to  take  arms  for  the 
deliverance  of  France  from  the  tyranny  of 
Richelieu.  I  made  him  a  low  bow,  Mrs. 
White,  laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and 
said,  '  Perfectly,  monseigneur ;'  and  if  he  had 
taken  my  advice,  he  would  have  now  had  a 
head  upon  his  shoulders." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  White, 
overpowered  with  the  grand  and  tragic  ideas 
which  her  strange  guest  presented  to  her 
imagination.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  sir ;  you 
can  trust  to  me  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  I 
would  risk  my  house  and  everything,  rather 
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than  not  set  the  poor  dear  girl  free  from  that 
nasty  old  puritanical  creature.  Why,  this 
was  the  very  first  house  she  came  to  after  she 
came  over  from  Ireland,  though  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  says  they  went  to  Holland  first  to  escape 
suspicion.  Ay,  and  here  her  poor  mother 
died." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  drinking 
in  all  the  tidings  that  he  heard ;  ''  I  did  not 
know  that  this  was  the  house,  Mrs.  White. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  A  very  good 
house  it  is,  and  capital  wine.  You  must  know, 
then,  Mrs.  White,  since  I  can  trust  you  fully, 
that  I  came  into  Hull  for  the  express  purpose 
of  setting  this  young  lady  free,  and  restoring 
her  to  her  friends.  Lord  Walton  and  his 
sister." 

The  worthy  captain,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  lie,  and  indeed 
the  habit  of  telling  the  exact  truth  had  been 
so  long  abandoned,  if  ever  it  was  possessed, 
that  the  worthy  professor  of  the  sword  might 
have   found  no   slight   difficulty   in  avoiding 
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every  shade  of  falsehood  which  his  fertile 
imagination  was  continually  offering  him  to 
emhellish  his  various  narratives  withal.  He 
had  no  j^articular  object  in  deceiving  Mrs. 
White,  in  regard  to  the  real  mode,  manner, 
and  object,  of  his  visit  to  Hull ;  but  it  was 
his  general  practice  to  begin  by  telling  the 
lie  first,  and  leaving  the  truth  as  a  sort  of 
strong  corps  of  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  need. 

"  Dear  me,  sir !"  cried  Mrs.  White ;  "  why 
Mr.  Jenkins  told  me  that  you  were  a  French- 
man, who  had  come  over  to  serve  our  poor 
good  king  against  these  parliamentary  folks  ; 
that  you  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  now 
offer  to  serve  the  j^arliament." 

"  All  a  lie,— all  a  lie,  Mrs.  White,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt;  "it  is  wonderful  what  lies 
people  will  tell,  when-  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
speak  the  truth.  However,  in  saying  I  was 
a  Frenchman,  he  knew  no  better,  poor  silly 
man,  for  I  pretended  to  be  so,  in  order  to 
carry  on  my  schemes  the  better.     But  as  I  see 
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you  are  true  to  the  royal  cause,  I  will  let  you 
kuow  I  am  an  officer  in  tlie  king's  service,  and 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  being  anything 
else.  Neither  must  you  suppose,  Mrs.  White, 
that  I  come  here  as  a  spy  ;  for  although  I  hold 
that,  upon  certain  occasions,  the  office  of  spy 
may  become  honourable,  yet  it  is  not  one  that 
I  would  willingly  fill — so  now,  Mrs.  White,  as 
I  said  before,  let  me  have  some  supper,  and 
then  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  young  lady." 

Captain  Barecolt  had  risen  wonderfully  in 
the  estimation  of  Mrs.  White  during  the  last 
five  minutes;  and,  such  is  the  effect  of  our 
mental  affections  upon  our  corporeal  faculties, 
that  she  began  to  think  him  by  no  means  so 
ugly  a  man  as  he  had  at  first  appeared,  his  nose 
reduced  itself  into  very  tolerable  and  seemly 
proportions  in  her  eyes,  the  redness  thereof 
became  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  glow, 
and  his  tall  figure  and  somewhat  long  ungainly 
limbs,  acquired  an  air  of  dignity  and  command 
which  Mrs.  White  thought  very  striking. 
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Bustling  about,  then,  she  prepared  to  supply 
him  with  the  comfortable  things  of  this  life 
with  great  goodwill,  and  was  struck  with  con- 
siderable admiration  at  the  vigour  and  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  assailed  the  viands  placed 
before  him.  She  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  call  to 
Nancy  to  bring  a  fresh  supply.  But  Captain 
Barecolt  made  a  significant  sign  by  laying  his 
finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  which  organ 
might  be  considered  indeed  as  a  sort  of  tele- 
graph erected  by  nature  with  a  view  to  such 
signals  ;  and  he  afterwards  reminded  her,  in  a 
low  voice,  that  his  incognito  must  be  kept  up 
with  all  others  but  herself. 

"You  are  the  only  confidant  I  shall  make 
in  the  town  of  Hull,"  he  added  ;  "  one  con- 
federate is  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  everybody  else  I  am  de  same  Capitaine 
Jersval  dat  came  over  from  France  to  help 
de  king,  but  be  now  villing  to  help  de  parlia- 
ment." 

"  Lawk,  sir,  how  well  you  do  it !"  said  the 
landlady  ;  "  but  I  think  you  are  very  right  not 
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to  tell  any  one  but  me ;  for  they  are  a  sad 
prying,  gossiping  race  in  the  town  of  Hull, 
and  you  might  soon  have  your  secret  blown 
all  over  the  place.  But  as  to  poor  Miss 
Arrah,  sir,  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
done.  I  can  see  very  well  that  Mr.  O'Donnell 
knows  more  about  her  than  he  chooses  to  say, 
and  I  can  find  that  it  was  through  him  that 
the  poor  lady,  her  mother,  held  her  commu- 
nications with  Ireland.  He  won't  tell  me  who 
she  is  though,  nor  what  was  her  father's  name, 
nor  her  mother's  either,  though  I  tried  to 
pump  him  as  hard  as  I  could.  Perhaps  you, 
sir,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discretion,  Mrs. 
White,"  said  Capt.  Barecolt,  with  a  sagacious 
air  ;  but  suspecting  that  Mrs.  White  had  some 
doubts  regarding  him  and  his  knowledge  of 
Arrah,  and  was  only  trying  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  information  respecting  her  really  ex- 
tended, he  added,  "  I  suppose  the  young  lady 
is  in  bed  by  this  time ;  but  I  should  be  glad, 
Mrs.  White,  if  you  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  of  telling  her,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  Lord  Walton  from  Bishop's 
Merton,  is  now  in  Hull,  and  will  not  quit  the 
place  without  setting  her  free." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir !  I  dare  say  she  is  not  in 
bed,"  answered  Mrs.  White ;  "  and  if  she  be, 
I  should  not  mind  waking  her  to  tell  her  such 
good  news  as  that — I  '11  go  directly,"  she  con- 
tinued, shakinor  her  bunch  of  keys  sio-nifi- 
cantly.  "  The  old  hunx  locks  the  door,  and 
takes  away  the  key,  and  then  gets  as  drunk 
as  a  beast,  so  that  she  might  starve  for  that 
matter;  but  I  can  always  get  in  notwith- 
standing." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  answered  Barecolt,  "  a  landlady 
is  nothing  without  her  pass-key,  so  run  and 
make  use  of  it,  there  's  a  dear  woman ;  and  if 
the  young  lady  's  up,  I  will  go  and  see  her 
now.  If  she  is  not,  it  must  be  to-morrow 
morning." 

Mrs.  White  was  absent  for  about  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  Capt.  Barecolt 
continued  his  attack  upon  the  cold  beef,  so 
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that  ijy  the  tune  the  worthy  landlady  returned, 
the  vast  sirloin  looked  as  if  a  mammoth  Iiad 
been  feeding  on  it. 

"  Oh,  dear  sir  !"  said  Mrs.  White,  "  she  is 
so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  here;  and  she 
would  fain  get  up  and  go  away  with  you  this 
very  night;  but  I  told  her  that  couldn't  be, 
for  the  gates  are  closed  and  locked." 

"  Locks  are  nothing  to  me,  Mrs.  White," 
replied  the  captain,  with  a  sublime  look ; 
"  and  gates  disappear  before  my  hand  as  if 
they  were  made  of  pasteboard.  Did  I  not, 
with  a  single  petard,  blow  open  the  Porte 
Nantoise  of  Ancenis,  which  weighed  three 
tons  weight,  and  took  two  men  to  move  it  on 
its  hinges  ?" 

"Lord  ha'  mercy,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
White ;  "  why  you  are  as  bad  as  Samson." 

"  A  great  deal  worse,"  replied  the  captain  ; 
"  but,  however,  I  could  not  go  to-night,  for 
there  's  other  business  to  be  done  first." 

"  Oh,  ay,  yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  to  get  the 
papers  ;  for  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
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aware  that  that  old  puritanical  wretch  has  got 
all  the  papers  and  things  out  of  poor  Sargeant 
!N"eil's  cottage.  At  least  we  think  so  ;  and  I 
don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  all  about  poor 
Miss  Arrah  is  to  be  found  there." 

"  Nor  I  either,  Mrs.  White,"  answered 
Barecolt ;  "  but  can  I  see  the  young  lady- 
to-night,  or  must  I  wait  till  to-morrow  V 

"She  will  be  up  in  a  few  minutes,  sir," 
replied  the  worthy  landlady.  "  She  would  not 
hear  of  waiting,  though  I  told  her  I  could 
easily  get  the  old  man  out  of  the  way  to- 
morrow, by  sending  him  a  wild-goose  chase 
after  Hugh  O'Donnell." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Barecolt,  "you  go  and 
see  when  she  is  ready,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  'II  finish  my  supper." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Come,  sir,  you  must  get  up,"  said  an  officer 
of  the  garrison,  standing  beside  tlie  Earl  of 
Beverley,  to  whom  we  must  now  return,  as  he 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin,  affecting  to 
be  still  suffering  from  sickness.  "  You  must 
get  up  and  come  with  me,  for  we  've  got  a 
lodging  prepared  for  you  hard  by  here." 

The  earl  pretended  scarcely  to  understand 
him,  and  made  some  answer  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, which,  though  it  was  not  quite  so  well 
assumed  as  the  jargon  of  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  was  sufficiently  like  the  language  of  a 
foreigner  to  keep  up  the  character  he  had 
taken  upon  himself. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  get  up,"  reiterated 
F  2 
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the  officer,  taking  liirn  by  the  arm ;  and 
slowly,  and  apparently  feebly,  the  earl  arose 
and  suffered  the  other  to  lead  him  upon 
deck. 

It  was  by  this  time  dark,  but  several  persons 
with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  were  waiting  at 
the  top  of  the  hatchway;  and  guarded  and 
lighted  by  them,  the  earl  was  led  from  the 
vessel  into  the  town,  and  thence  to  a  small 
building  near  the  city  wall,  pierced  for  mus- 
ketry, and  having  a  little  platform  at  the  top, 
on  which  was  mounted  a  single  cannon.  On 
the  side  next  to  the  town  appeared  a  door 
and  three  windows,  and  before  the  block- 
house, as  it  was  termed,  a  sentinel  was  already 
marching  up  and  down,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner ;  but  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  door  was  opened  to 
give  entrance  to  the  party  which  now  ap- 
proached. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  to  which  the  earl 
was  to  be  consigned,  was  certainly  not  very 
inviting,  especially  seen  by  the  light  of  Ian- 
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terns  in  a  dark  night ;  and  the  inner  room  to 
which  the  o-uard  led  him  afforded  but  little 
means  of  rendering  himself  comfortable  within 
those  damp  and  narrow  walls.  A  bed  was 
there,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  but  nothing  else  ; 
and  Lord  Beverley,  still  maintaining  his  cha- 
racter, made  various  exclamations  in  French 
upon  the  treatment  to  which  the  people  of 
Hull  thought  fit  to  subject  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

"  You  shall  have  some  meat  and  beer  pre- 
sently," replied  the  officer,  who  understood  a 
few  words  only  of  the  language  the  prisoner 
spoke  ;  "  but  as  to  a  fire,  mounseer,  that  you 
can't  have,  because  there  is  no  fire-place,  you 
see." 

The  earl  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  look 
of  discontent,  but  prepared  to  make  the  best 
of  his  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  meat  and 
beer  which  they  had  promised  was  brought, 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  he  was  left 
alone,  he  sat  down  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
with  which  they  had  provided  him,  to  medi- 
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tate  over  his  present  condition  and  his  future 
plans,  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  which 
we  have  attempted  to  depict  in  some  of  the 
preceding  pages. 

*'  This  is  not  a  pleasant  consummation,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  either  as  regards  the  king's 
service,  or  my  safety.  However,  out  of  the 
cloud  comes  lightning,  from  the  depths  of 
night  bursts  forth  the  sun,  all  bright  things 
are  preceded  by  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
that  is  upon  me,  may  give  place  to  light. 
Even  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do 
more  for  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  than  if 
I  had  reached  France.  It  must  be  tried,  at 
all  events.  There  is  nothing  like  boldness, 
thou2:h  one  cannot  well  be  bold  within  these 
walls ;"  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  nar- 
row space  in  which  he  was  confined,  thinking, 
with  a  somewhat  sad  smile,  that  there  was  but 
little  room  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  those 
energies  which  may  be  called  the  life  of  life. 

"  It  is  a  sad  thing  imprisonment,"  he 
thought.     "  Here  the  active  being  lies  dead. 
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and  it  is  but  tlie  clay  that  lives.  Vain  every 
great  design,  fruitless  every  intention  and 
every  effort,  idle  all  speculation,  empty  every 
aspiration  here !  Cut  off  from  all  objects  on 
which  to  exercise  the  powers  of  mind  or  body, 
the  patriot  and  the  traitor,  the  philosopher 
and  the  fool  are  equal. — No,"  he  continued, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  No,  not  so ! — Truth 
and  honour  are  happiness  even  in  a  dungeon, 
and  the  grasj)  of  intellect  and  imagination  can 
reach  beyond  these  walls,  and  bring  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  prison  materials  to 
build  mighty  fabrics,  that  the  power  of  tyrants 
or  enemies  cannot  overthrow.  Did  not  Gali- 
leo leave  upon  the  stones  that  surrounded  him 
bright  traces  of  the  immortal  spirit  ?  Did  he 
not  in  the  cold  cell  wander,  by  the  powers  of 
mind,  through  all  the  glorious  works  of  the 
Almighty,  and  triumph,  even  in  chains,  over 
the  impotent  malice  of  mankind  ?  So  may 
I  too ;  but  my  first  consideration  must  be  of 
things  more  immediate.  How  shall  I  deal 
with  this  man  Hotham?     I  do  not  think  he 
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would  know  me,  disguised  as  I  am  now — shall 
I  attempt  still  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  ?  If 
I  do,  perhaps  I  doom  myself  to  long  im- 
prisonment— I  wonder  where  my  companion 
can  be,  and  Ashburnham  !  'Tis  strange  they 
are  not  placed  in  the  same  prison  with  myself. 
Pray  heaven,  they  have  fared  better  ;  for 
though  men  say,  the  more  the  merrier,  yet 
I  could  not  much  wish  any  one  to  share  such 
a  lodging  as  this.  I  hope  and  trust  that  fel- 
low Barecolt  will  put  a  guard  upon  his  tongue. 
Well  said  the  Hebrew  king  that  it  was  an 
unruly  member ;  and  never  did  I  know  head 
in  vvdiich  it  was  less  easily  governed.  He 
would  not  betray  me,  I  do  believe  ;  but  yet  in 
his  babble  he  may  do  more  mischief  than  a  less 
faithful  man.  Well,  things  must  take  their 
course.  I  cannot  rule  them;  and  I  may  as 
well  supply  the  body's  wants,  since  they  have 
afforded  me  the  means." 

Thus  thinking,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table,  and  took  some  of  the  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  him,  after  which  he  again 
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fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought,  and  then  start- 
ing up,  exclaimed  aloud — "  There  is  no  use 
in  calculating  in  such  circumstances  as  these. 
None  can  tell  what  the  next  minute  will  bring 
forth ;  and  the  only  plan  is,  to  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  may  happen  ;  for 
circumstances  must  be  hard  indeed  that  will 
not  permit  a  wise  and  quick-witted  man  to 
abate  their  evil,  or  to  augment  their  good. 
So  I  will  even  go  sleep  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but 
methinks  the  moon  is  rising,"  and,  approach- 
ing the  window,  which  was  strongly  barred, 
he  looked  out  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  orb  of 
night  rose  red  and  large  through  the  dull  and 
heavy  air  of  Hull. 

"  Where  is  sweet  Annie  Walton  now  ?"  he 
thought ;  "  and  whither  is  her  dear  bright 
mind  wandering?  Perhaps  she  is  even  now 
looking  at  the  planet,  and  thinking  of  him 
whom  she  believes  far  away.  Yes,  surely  she 
will  think  of  me.  —  God's  blessing  on  her 
sweet  heart ;  and  may  she  soon  know  brighter 
days  again,  for  these  are  sad  ones.     However, 
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it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  she  is 
not  aware  of  this  misadventure.  Well,  I  will 
go  and  try  to  sleep." 

He  then,  after  offering  his  prayers  to  God — 
for  he  was  not  one  to  forget  such  homage — 
cast  himself  down  upon  his  bed  without  taking 
off  his  clothes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound 
asleep.  During  the  two  preceding  days  he 
had  undergone  much  fatigue,  and  had  not 
closed  an  eye  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  so 
that  at  first  his  slumber  was  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  peasant ;  but  towards  morning,  ima- 
gination re-asserted  her  power,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  senses  even  in  sleep. 

He  fancied  that  he  was  in  Italy  again,  and 
that  Charles  Walton,  looking  as  he  had  done 
in  early  youth,  was  walking  beside  him,  along 
a  terrace,  where  cypresses  and  urns  of  sculp- 
tured stone  flanked  the  broad  gravel-walk 
which  overhung  a  steep  precipice.  What  pos- 
sessed him,  he  knew  not ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
some  demon  kept  whispering  in  his  ear  to  dare 
his  loved  companion  to  leap  down,  and,  though 
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reluctant,  he  did  so,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  if  his  friend  attempted  it,  he  w^ould  in- 
fallibly perish.  "  Charles,"  he  said,  in  the 
wild  perversity  of  the  dreaming  brain,  "dare 
you  stand  with  me  on  the  top  of  that  low  wall, 
and  jump  down  into  the  dell  below  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  do,  I  will  do,  Francis,"  the 
young  nobleman  seemed  to  reply ;  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  discussion,  they  both 
approached  the  edge,  mounted  the  low  wall, 
and  then  leaped  off  together.  The  earl's  brain 
seemed  to  turn  as  he  fell,  and  everything 
reeled  before  his  dizzy  sight,  till  at  length  he 
suddenly  found  himself  upon  his  feet  at  the 
bottom,  unhurt ;  and,  instead  of  his  friend, 
Annie  Walton  standing  beside  him,  in  deep 
mourning,  inquiring,  "How  could  you  be  so 
rash,  Francis?" 

Before  he  could  reply,  he  woke ;  and, 
gazing  wildly  round  him,  saw  the  sunshine 
of  the  early  morning  streaming  through  the 
window,  and  cheering  even  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  prison. 
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"  This  is  a  strange  dream,"  lie  thought, 
seating  himself  ujDon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  ;  "  a  mighty 
strange  dream,  indeed !  Have  I  really  tempted 
Charles  Walton  to  take  such  a  dangerous 
leap,  in  persuading  him  to  draw  the  sword 
for  his  king  ? — 'No,  no  !  He  could  not  avoid 
it — he  was  already  prepared :  and,  besides, 
the  voice  of  duty  spoke  by  my  lips.  What- 
ever be  the  result  to  him  or  to  me,  I  cannot 
blame  myself  for  doing  that  which  was  right. 
Weak  men  judge  even  their  own  actions  by 
the  results,  when,  in  fact,  they  should  forget 
all  but  the  motives — and  when  satisfied  that 
they  are  just  and  sufficient,  should  leave  all 
the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  will  think  of 
this  no  more.  It  is  but  folly  :"  and  rising,  he 
advanced  to  the  window,  before  which  he 
heard  the  sound  of  people's  voices  speaking. 

The  surprise  of  Lord  Beverley  was  not 
small  at  beholding  straight  before  him,  the 
long  person  and  never-to-be-mistaken  nose 
of  Captain  Deciduous  Barecolt,  standing  side 
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by  side  with  Sir  John  Hotham,  goyernor  of 
Hull,  and  apparently  upon  terms  of  gracious 
intimacy  with  that  officer. 

Barecolt  was  at  that  moment  drawing,  with 
the  point  of  a  cane,  upon  the  ground  a  number 
of  lines  and  angles,  which  seemed  to  the  eyes 
of  Lord  Beverley  very  much  like  the  plan 
of  a  fortification,  while  three  stout  soldiers, 
apparently  in  attendance  upon  the  governor, 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  and  looked  on  in 
grave  and  respectful  silence.  Every  now  and 
then  the  worthy  captain  seized  Sir  John  by 
the  breast  of  his  coat  with  all  the  exaggerated 
gesticulation  of  a  Frenchman,  pointed  to  the 
lines  he  had  drawn,  held  out  his  stick  towards 
other  parts  of  Hull,  shrugged,  grinned,  and 
chattered,  and  then  flew  back  to  his  demon- 
stration again,  with  the  utmost  appearance  of 
zeal  and  good-will. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  can  the 
fellow  be  about  ?"  murmured  the  earl.  "  He 
is  surely  not  going  to  fortify  Hull  against  the 
king !     Well,  I  suppose,  if  he  do,  it  will  be 
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taken.  That  is  one  comfort.  But,  on  my 
word,  lie  seems  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  Hotham's  good  graces.  I  trust  it  is  not  at 
my  expense — No,  no !  He  is  not  one  of  that 
sort  of  men.  Folly  and  vice  enough,  but  not 
dishonour." 

"  I  have  no  small  mind  to  try  my  eloquence 
on  Hotham  too,"  continued  the  earl,  after 
watching  them  for  a  moment  longer ;  "  I  do 
not  think  he  is  so  far  committed  with  the 
parliament,  as  to  be  beyond  recall  to  a  sense 
of  duty.  He  used  to  be  a  vain,  as  well  as  an 
ambitious  man ;  and,  perhaps,  if  one  could  but 
hold  out  to  his  vanity  and  ambition  the  pro- 
spect of  great  honour  and  advancement,  as 
the  reward  for  taking  the  first  step  towards 
healing  the  breaches  in  his  country's  peace, 
by  making  submission  to  the  king,  he  might 
be  gained.  It  is  worth  the  trial,  and  if  it  cost 
me  my  head  it  shall  be  made." 

As  he  thus  pondered,  the  governor  and 
Captain  Barecolt  walked  slowly  on,  followed 
by  the  three  soldiers ;  and  the  sentinel  before 
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the  door  of  the  block-house,  re-commenced  his 
perambulations. 

"  Hollo !  monsieur,"  cried  Lord  Beverley 
from  the  window ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
soldier,  he  explained  to  him  in  a  mixed  jargon 
of  French  and  Eng-lish,  that  he  much  wished 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  governor,  adding, 
that  if  it  were  granted,  he  might  communicate 
something  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  which  he 
would  find  of  great  importance. 

"  Why,  there  he  stands,"  cried  the  soldier, 
"  talking  with  the  other  Frenchman,"  and  he 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  spot  which  the  earl 
could  not  see,  but  where  the  governor  had 
again  paused  to  listen  to  Captain  Bare«olt's 
plans  and  devices. 

"•  Allez,  allez  !  tell  him,"  cried  Lord  Bever- 
ley ;  and  the  man  immediately  hastened  to 
give  the  message. 

In  about  three  minutes  he  returned,  saying, 
"  He  will  send  for  you  in  an  hour  or  two, 
monsieur :  and  in  the  mean  time,  here  comes 
your  breakfast  piping  hot." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

More  than  an  hour  went  by,  without  Lord 
Beverley  hearing  anything  farther  from  the 
governor ;  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
meditating  over  his  scheme,  when  his  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  voices  without. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  the  messenger,"  he 
thought,  "to  summon  me  to  Hotham's  pre- 
sence ;"  but  the  moment  after,  he  distinguished 
the  tones  of  his  worthy  companion,  Barecolt, 
who  exclaimed,  apparentl}^  addressing  the 
sentinel,  "  But  I  must  see  de  blockhouse,  I 
tell  you,  sair;  it  be  part  of  my  dutee  to  see  de 
block-house,  and  here  be  de  wordy  Caj)itaine 
Jenkin,  one  man  of  de  big  respectability,  who 
tell  you  de  same  ting." 
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Captain  Jenkins  grumbled  a  word  or  two 
in  confirmation  of  Barecolt's  assertion  ;  but  the 
sentinel  adhered  stedfastly  to  his  point,  and 
said  that  the  mounseer  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  outside  of  the  place,  but  should  not 
set  his  foot  within  the  doors  without  a  special 
order  from  the  governor,  under  his  own  hand. 

Of  this  permission,  limited  as  it  was,  Bare- 
colt  hastened  to  take  advantage  ;  and  having 
previously  ascertained  that  his  companion, 
Jenkins,  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
French  language,  he  approached  the  window, 
at  which  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  face  of 
Lord  Beverley  in  the  morning,  and  which  was 
still  open,  declaring  that  he  must  look  into 
the  inside  at  all  events. 

The  moment  he  was  near,  however,  he  said 
to  the  prisoner,  rapidly,  but  in  a  low  tone, 
"  What  can  be  done  to  get  you  out  ?" 

He  spoke  in  French,  and  the  earl  answered 
in  the  same  tongue,  "  Nothing  that  I  know ; 
but  be  ready  to  help  me  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Where  are  you  to  be  found  ?" 

VOL.    II.  G 
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"  At  tlie  Swan  Inn,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  but 
I  will  be  with  you  in  the  course  of  this  night 
— I  have  a  plan  in  my  head ;"  and  seeing  that 
Captain  Jenkins,  who  had  been  speaking  a 
word  or  two  to  the  sentinel,  was  now  approach- 
ing, he  walked  on,  and  busied  himself  with 
examining  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Not  long  after  he  was  gone,  the  earl  was 
summoned  before  the  governor  ;  and  with  one 
of  the  train-bands  on  each  side — for,  at  this 
time,  Hull  could  boast  of  no  other  garrison — 
he  was  led  from  the  block-house  to  Sir  John 
Hotham's  residence.  After  being  conducted 
up  a  wide  flight  of  stairs,  he  was  shown  into 
the  same  large  room  in  which  the  examination 
of  Barecolt  had  taken  place.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  to  the  surprise  and  some- 
what to  the  dismay  of  the  earl,  he  found  the 
room  half  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  he 
knew — and  for  an  instant  forgetting  how  com- 
pletely he  was  disguised,  he  thought  that  all 
his  scheme  must  now  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
his  immediate  discovery  take  place. 
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The  cold  and  strange  looks,  however,  that 
were  turned  upon  him,  both  by  Hotham  him- 
self and  several  of  the  officers  with  whose 
persons  the  earl  was  acquainted,  soon  restored 
his  confidence,  and  showed  him  that  his  person 
was  far  better  concealed  than  he  had  imagined. 
Never  losing  his  presence  of  mind  for  a 
single  instant,  he  advanced  at  once  to  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  made  him  a  low  bow,  asking  if 
he  were  the  governor  ? 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Hotham  proceeded  to  question  him 
in  French,  which  he  spoke  with  tolerable 
fluency.  With  never-failing  readiness  the  earl 
answered  all  his  questions,  giving  a  most  pro- 
bable account  of  himself,  and  stating  that  he 
had  come  over  from  France  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
important  command,  as  it  was  expected  every 
day  at  the  French  court  that  Charles  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  against  his 
parliament. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  had 
G  2 
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either  been  really  at  the  court  of  France  very 
lately,  or  pretended  to  have  been  so,  stepped 
forward  to  ask  a  good  number  of  questions  of 
the  prisoner,  which  were  not  very  convenient 
for  him  to  answer.  He  continued  to  parry 
them,  however,  with  great  dexterity  for  some 
time ;  but  at  length,  finding  that  this  sort  of 
cross-examination  could  not  go  on  much  longer 
without  leading  to  his  detection,  he  turned 
suddenly  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  asked  him 
in  a  low  voice  if  the  guard  had  given  him  the 
message  which  he  had  sent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  "  I  received 
the  message ;  what  is  it  you  have  to  commu- 
nicate ?" 

"  Something,  sir,  for  your  private  ear,"  con- 
tinued the  earl,  still  speaking  in  French ;  "  a 
matter  which  you  will  find  of  much  import- 
ance, and  which  you  will  not  regret  to  have 
known  ;  but  I  can  only  discover  it  to  you  if 
you  grant  me  an  interview  with  you  alone." 

"  Faith  !  I  must  hear  more  about  you,  sir, 
before    I   can    do    that,"    replied    Hotham. 
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"  Come  hither  with  me,  and  I  will  speak  to 
you  for  a  moment  in  the  window." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  where  a  deep  bay-window- 
looked  out  over  the  town.  The  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  company  was  considerable,  and 
the  angle  of  the  wall  insured  that  no  distinct 
sound  could  reach  the  other  part  of  the  hall ; 
but  still  Lord  Beverley  determined,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  privacy,  for  he 
knew  not  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  disclosure  he  was  about  to  make  upon 
the  governor  himself. 

"  Can  I  not  speak  with  you  in  another  room, 
sir  ?"  he  asked,  still  using  the  French  tongue. 

"That  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  Sir 
John  Hotham  ;  "  you  can  say  what  you  have 
to  say  here.  —  Speak  low,  and  no  ears  but 
mine  will  hear  you." 

The  earl  looked  down,  and  then  raising  his 
eyes  suddenly  to  the  governor's  face,  he  asked 
in  English — 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Sir  John  Hotham  ?" 
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The  governor  started,  and  looked  at  him 
attentively  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  then 
replied  in  a  decided  tone — 

"  No,  I  do  not,  sir.  How  should  I?" 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  will  try 
whether  I  know  Sir  John  Hotliam ;  and  whe- 
ther he  be  the  same  man  of  honour  I  have 
always  taken  him  to  be.  You  see  before  you, 
sir,  the  Earl  of  Beverley ;  and  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  activity  I  have  displayed  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  the  number  of  persons 
whom  I  have  brought  over  to  his  interest,  by 
showing  them  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  in  times  past,  their  duty  to  their  king 
and  their  country  is  now  the  same— you  are 
aware,  I  say,  that  these  causes  have  rendered 
the  parliament  my  implacable  enemies  ;  and  I 
do  believe,  that  in  confiding,  as  I  do  this  day 
to  you,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  disguise  that 
I  have  maintained  hitherto,  I  place  myself  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  too  much  a  gentleman 
to  use  that  information  to  my  disadvantage, 
and  give  me  up  to  the  fury  of  my  adversaries." 
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The  astonishment  ^vhich   appeared  on  Sir 
John    Hotham's    face,    while    the    earl    was 
making  this  communication,  might  have   at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  son  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  had  not  his  back  been  for- 
tunately  turned   towards   them.      He    gazed 
earnestly  on  the  earl's  countenance,  however, 
and  then  recollecting  his  features,  wondered 
that  he  had  not  discovered  him  at  once.     So 
transparent  did  the  disguise  seem  as  soon  as 
he  knew  the  secret,  that  he  could  scarcely  per- 
suade himself  that  the  other  gentlemen   pre- 
sent would  be  long  deceived,  and  was  now  only 
anxious  to  get  the  earl  out  of  the  room  as  soon 
as    possible  ;  for  many  of  those  curious  little 
motives,  which  influence   all  human  actions, 
made  him  determine  in  an  instant  to  justify 
the  honourable  character  attributed  to  him. 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied in  a  low  tone,  smoothing  down  his 
countenance  as  best  he  might ;  "  we  cannot 
talk  upon  this  subject  now.  Rest  satisfied, 
however,  that  you  will  not  be   sorry  for  the 
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trust  you  liave  reposed  in  me,  and  will  find 
me  tlie  same  man  as  you  supposed.  I  will 
see  you  again  in  private  whenever  I  may 
meet  with  a  convenient  opportunity ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  am  afraid  you  must  content 
yourself  with  the  poor  accommodation  which 
you  have,  for  any  change  in  it  would  beget 
suspicion,  and  I  have  shrewd  and  evil  eyes 
upon  me  here ;  so  I  must  now  send  you  away 
at  once.  Here,  guard,"  he  continued,  "  take 
the  prisoner  back.  Let  him  be  well  used, 
and  provided  with  all  things  necessary,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  a  strict  eye  upon  him,  and 
suffer  no  one  to  communicate  with  him  but 
myself." 

Lord  Beverley  bowed  and  withdrew,  and 
Hotham,  with  strong  signs  of  agitation  still  in 
his  countenance,  returned  to  his  companions, 
saying — 

"That  Frenchman  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and 
knows  more  of  the  king's  councils  than  I 
could  have  imagined ;  but  I  must  go  and 
write  a  despatch  to  the  parliament,  for  he  has 
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told  me  things  that  they  will  be  glad  to  know ; 
and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  learn 
more  from  him  still." 

Thus  speaking,  he  retired  from  the  hall, 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  inquired  of 
another  who  was  standing  near — 

"  Did  you  not  think  that  what  they  were 
saying  just  now  in  the  window,  sounded  very 
like  English  V 

"  Oh !"  replied  Colonel  Hotham,  with  a 
sneer ;  "  my  father's  French  has  quite  an 
English  tone.  He  changes  the  words,  it  is 
true,  but  not  the  accent." 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  was  carried 
back  to  the  block-house,  and  towards  evening 
he  received  a  few  words,  written  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  telling  him  that  the  governor  would  be 
with  him  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

This  was  a  mark  of  favour  and  considera- 
tion which  Lord  Beverley  scarcely  exj)ected, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  rank  be- 
tween himself  and  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  the 
promises  of  honourable  dealing  which  the  latter 
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had  made.  There  were  also  signs  of  a  willing- 
ness to  attend  to  his  comfort,  which  were  even 
more  consolatory  in  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  them,  than  in  the  acts  themselves.  Poor 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  cannibal  blacks,  looked  upon  all  the 
good  cheer  that  they  placed  before  him,  as 
merely  the  means  employed  to  fatten  him, 
previous  to  killing  and  eating  him ;  but  as  we 
never  had  such  anthropophagous  habits  in 
Great  Britain,  even  during  the  great  Eebel- 
lion  itself,  the  earl,  when  he  saw  sundry  much 
more  savoury  dishes  provided  for  his  dinner 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  favoured  with,  and 
a  bottle  of  very  good  wine  to  wash  them 
down  withal,  received  them  as  a  mark  of  the 
governor's  good  intentions,  and  an  indication 
that  there  was  some  probability  of  his  im- 
prisonment coming  to  an  end  by  a  more  plea- 
sant process  than  a  walk  to  the  scaffold. 

He  ate  and  drank  then  with  renewed  hope, 
and  saw  the  sun  go  down  with  pleasure,  to- 
tally forgetting  Captain  Barecolt's  promise  to 
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see  bim  at  night,  which,  if  he  had  remembered  it, 
might  have  somewhat  disturbed  his  serenity. 

I  know  not  whether  the  people  of  Hull  are 
still  a  tribe  early  in  their  habits,  but  certainly 
such  was  the  case  in  those  days ;  and  towards 
nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  the  noises  of  the 
great  town  began  to  die  away,  and  silence  to 
resume  her  reign  through  the  place.  The 
watch,  who  had  a  great  horror  of  everything 
like  merriment,  as  the  reader  may  have  in 
some  degree  perceived,  took  care  to  suffer 
neither  shouting  nor  brawling  in  the  streets  of 
the  good  city  after  dark ;  and  though,  from 
the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
confined,  the  noble  earl  saw  many  a  lantern 
pass  along,  it  was  still  with  a  sober  and  steady 
pace  ;  and  with  his  usual  imaginative  activity 
of  mind,  he  amused  himself  with  fancying  the 
character  and  occupation  of  the  various  per- 
sons who  thus  flitted  before  his  eyes,  drawing- 
many  a  comment  and  meditative  reflection 
upon  every  thing  in  man's  fate  and  nature. 

The    lanterns,    however,   like   the    sounds. 
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grew  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  near  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  had  passed  without  his  seeing 
one,  when  at  length  the  clock  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  slowly  struck  the  hour  of  ten, 
pausing  long  upon  every  dull  tone,  which 
seemed  like  the  voice  of  Time  regretting  the 
moments  that  had  flown. 

In  about  ten  minutes  more,  the  sentry  be- 
fore the  block-house  challens-ed  some  one  who 
approached  rather  nearer  than  he  thought 
proper  to  his  post.  A  signal  word  was  given 
in  reply ;  and  the  next  moment  the  sounds 
of  bolts  being  withdrawn,  and  keys  turned 
in  the  lock  were  heard,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  a  visitor.  The  opening  door,  as  the 
earl  expected,  showed  the  stout  and  somewhat 
heavy  person  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  en- 
tered with  a  sort  of  furtive  look  behind  him,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  being  watched. 

"  Keep  at  some  distance  in  front,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  guard ;  "  and  do  not  let  any 
one,  coming  from  the  side  of  my  house, 
approach   witliin   a   hundred   yards."      Thus 
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saying,  he  shut  the  door  of  the  room,  locked 
it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  then  turn- 
ing to  the  prisoner  he  observed — "  It  is  a 
terrible  thing,  my  lord,  to  have  nothing  but 
spies  about  one  ;  and  yet  such  is  my  case 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  to 
deserve  this." 

"  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
Sir  John,"  said  the  earl,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand ;  "  when  perverse,  rash,  and  re- 
bellious men  know  that  they  have  to  deal  with 
a  gentleman  of  honour,  who,  however  much 
he  may  be  attached  to  liberty,  is  well  disposed 
towards  his  sovereign,  they  naturally  suspect, 
and  spy  upon  him." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord — you 
judge  me  rightly,"  replied  Sir  John  Hotham  ; 
"I  have  always  been  a  friend  equally  to  my 
country  and  my  king  ;  and  deeply  do  I  lament 
the  discord  which  has  arisen  between  his 
majesty  and  the  parliament.  But  I  see  you 
understand  my  conduct  well,  my  lord,  and 
need  not  be  told  that  I  entertain  very  different 
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principles  from  the  men  wlio  liave  driven 
things  to  this  strait.  I  vow  to  God  I  have 
always  entertained  the  highest  affection  and 
sense  of  duty  towards  his  majesty,  and  lament 
deeply  to  think  that  my  refusing  to  open  the 
gates  of  Hull,  when  the  king  sent  to  require 
reception  for  his  forces,  will  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  the 
cause  of  this  civil  war,  whereas  I  did  it  in  my 
own  defence." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  The  king 
is  not  aware  that  such  is  the  case ;  for  when 
many  people  assured  his  majesty  that  there 
must  have  been  some  error  in  the  business,  he 
has  replied  often,  '  God  grant  it  be  so  ;  for  I 
always  held  Sir  John  Hotham  to  be  a  man  of 
singular  uprightness,  and  well  affected  to- 
wards myself,  until  he  ventured  to  shut  his 
gates  in  the  king's  face.' " 

"  Ay,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  govei-nor,  "  both 
the  king  and  myself  have  been  greatly  de- 
ceived ;  and  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  never 
told  to  any  one,  which   I   will   beseech  you. 
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when  we  find  means  to  set  yoia  free,  to 
report  to  his  majesty,  that  he  may  judge 
favourably  of  me.  There  were  certain  men, 
whom  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  arrant 
knaves,  and  employed  by  the  more  furious 
persons  of  the  parliament  to  deceive  me,  who 
assured  me,  with  every  protestation  of  con- 
cern for  my  safety,  that  it  was  the  king's  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  he  got  into  Hull,  to  hang 
me  without  form  of  trial,  farther  than  a  mere 
summary  court-martial." 

"  It  was  false,  sir  ;  it  was  false,  altogether, 
I  assure  you,"  replied  the  earl.  "  Nothing 
was  ever  further  from  the  king's  intention." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  now,"  answered  Sir 
John  Hotham  ;  "  but  I  believed  it  at  the  time. 
However,  to  speak  of  what  more  nearly  con- 
cerns you,  my  lord,  I  came  hither  to  tell  you, 
that,  as  you  have  so  frankly  put  yourself  in 
my  hands,  I  will  in  no  degree  betray  your 
trust ;  and  I  much  wish  you  to  consider  in 
what  way,  and  upon  what  pretext,  I  can  set 
you   at   liberty,    so  that   you  may   safely   go 
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whithersoever  you  will.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  must  remember,  that  the  secret  of 
who  and  what  you  are,  and  of  my  wish  to 
treat  you  kindly,  must  be  kept  inviolably  be- 
tween you  and  me ;  for  there  is  not  a  man 
here  whom  I  can  trust,  and  especially  my 
own  son ;  who  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
evil-intentioned  men,  towards  the  king  and 
his  own  father,  in  all  the  realm." 

"  The  only  way  that  I  can  see,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  will  be  for  me  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman 
still;  and  for  you  to  make  it  appear,  that  I 
am  willing  to  purchase  my  liberty  by  giving 
you,  at  once,  some  information  regarding  his 
majesty's  designs,  and  obtaining  more  for  you 
hereafter.  But  so  sure  am  I  of  your  good  in- 
tentions towards  me,  that  I  fear  not  to  remain 
here  several  days,  if  I  may  but  hope  that, 
through  my  poor  mediation,  you  and  the  king- 
may  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  sad  and  terrible  thing,  that  a  handful 
of  ill-disposed  men,  such  as  those  who  now 
rule  in  the  parliament,  should  be  able  to  over- 
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whelm  this  country  with  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation, when  the  king  himself  is  willing-  to 
grant  his  people  everything  that  they  can 
rightly  and  justly  demand  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  should  have  the  power,  when  their 
intention  is  clearly,  not  alone  to  overthrow  this 
or  that  monarch,  but  to  destroy  and  abolisli 
monarchy  itself,  to  involve  gentlemen  of  high 
esteein,  such  as  yourself,  in  acts  which  they 
abhor,  and  which  must  first  prove  disastrous 
to  the  country,  and  ultimately  destructive  to 
themselves." 

"  Do  not  let  them  deceive  you,  Sir  John," 
he  continued :  "  this  struggle  can  have  but  one 
termination,  as  you  will  plainly  see  if  you  con- 
sider a  few  points.  You  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  the  turbulence  and  exactions  of 
these  men  have  already  alienated  from  tliem 
the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  king  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  which  is  daily  increasing.  A  great 
supply  of  ammunition  and  arms  has  just  been 
received.     The  fleet  is  entirely  at  his  majesty's 

VOL.    II.  H 
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disposal,  and  ready  to  appear  before  any  place 
against  which  he  may  direct  it.  And,  although 
he  is  unwilling  to  employ  foreign  troops 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  till  the  last  ex- 
tremity, yet  you  must  evidently  perceive  that 
every  prince  in  Christendom  is  personally  in- 
terested in  supporting  him,  and  will  do  it  as 
soon  as  asked.  Nay,  more:  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  now  preparing  to  come  over,  at 
the  head  of  his  army ;  and  you  may  well  sup- 
pose that  his  first  stroke  will  be  at  Hull, 
which  cannot  resist  him  three  days." 

Sir  John  Hotham  looked  somewhat  bewil- 
dered and  confounded  by  all  these  arguments, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  musing  tone,  "  How  is  it 
to  be  done? — that  is  the  only  question,  How 
is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

"  If  you  mean.  Sir  John,"  continued  Lord 
Beverley,  "  how  is  peace  to  be  restored  to  the 
country  ?  methinks  it  may  be  easily  done ;  but 
first  I  would  have  you  consider,  what  glory 
and  renown  would  accrue  to  that  man  who 
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should  ward  off  all  these  terrible  events  ;  who, 
by  his  sole  power  and  authority,  and  by  setting 
a  noble  example  to  his  countrymen,  should 
pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  between  King- 
Charles  and  his  parliament ;  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  stability  of  the  throne.  I  will 
ask  you,  if  you  are  not  sure  that  both  monarch 
and  people,  seeing  themselves  delivered  from 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  would  not  join  in 
overwhelming  him  with  honours  and  rewards 
of  all  kinds,  and  whether  his  name  would  not 
descend  to  posterity  as  the  preserver  of  his 
country.  You  are  the  man.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  can  do  all  this.  You  are  the  man  who 
can  obtain  this  glorious  name.  The  surrender 
of  Hull  to  the  king  would  at  once  remedy 
the  mistakes  committed  on  both  parts,  would 
crush  the  civil  war  in  the  germ,  would 
strengthen  the  good  intentions  of  all  the  wise 
and  better  men  in  the  parliament,  would  make 
the  whole  country  rise  as  one  man  to  cast  off 
the  treason  in  which  it  has  unwillingly  taken 
H  2 
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part ;  and  for  my  own  self  I  can  only  say,  that 
men  attribute  to  me  some  influence  both  with 
the  king  and  queen,  and  that  all  which  I  do 
possess  should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  you 
due  recompense  for  the  services  you  have 
rendered  your  country." 

Hotham  was  evidently  touched  and  moved ; 
for  so  skilfully  had  the  earl  introduced  every 
subject  that  could  affect  the  various  passions 
of  which  he  was  susceptible,  that  at  every 
word  some  new  pleader  had  risen  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  governor,  to  advocate  the  same 
course  upon  which  Lord  Beverley  was  urging 
him.  Now  it  was  fear  that  spoke ;  now  hope  ; 
now  anger  at  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the 
parliament ;  now  expectations  from  the  king. 
Pride,  vanity,  ambition, — all  had  their  word  ; 
and  good  Sir  John's  face  betrayed  the  agita- 
tion and  wavering  of  his  mind,  so  that  the 
earl  was  in  no  slight  hope  of  speedily  gaining 
one  of  the  most  important  converts  that  could 
be  made  to  the  royal  cause,  when,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  both,  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
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they  were  was  violently  shaken  from  without, 
and  a  voice  was  heard  muttering,  with  a  tre- 
mendous oath, — 

"  They  have  taken  the  key  out :  curse  me,  if 
I  don't  force  the  lock  off  with  my  dagger." 

Sir  John  Hotham  started,  and  looked  toward 
the  door  with  fear  and  trepidation  ;  for  he  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  to  see  the  face  of  his 
son,  or  some  other  of  the  violent  men  who 
had  been  sent  down  by  the  parliament ;  and 
to  say  truth,  not  the  countenance  of  a  per- 
sonage whose  appearance  in  his  own  j)roper 
person  is  generally  deprecated  by  even  those 
who  have  the  closest  connection  with  him 
"  sub  rosa,"  could  have  been  more  unpleasant 
to  the  governor  of  Hull.  The  Earl  of  Bever- 
ley started,  too,  with  no  very  comfortable  feel- 
ings ;  for  not  only  was  he  unwilling  to  have 
his  conversation  at  that  moment  interrupted, 
but,  moreover,  dear  reader,  he  recognised  at 
once  the  tones  of  the  magnanimous  Captain 
Barecolt. 

"  It  is  my  son,  on  my  life  !"  cried  Hotham, 
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in  a  low  tone.  "  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  is 
to  be  done  ?  This  insolence  is  insufferable ; 
and  yet  I  would  give  my  right  hand  not  to 
be  found  here  !  Hark !  On  my  life,  he  is 
forcing  the  lock  !" 

"  Stay,  stay  !"  whispered  the  earl.  "  Get 
behind  the  bed ;  but  first  give  me  the  key.  I 
pledge  you  my  word,  Sir  John,  not  even  to 
attempt  an  escajDe  ;  and,  moreover,  to  send  this 
person  away  without  discovering  you.  Leave 
him  to  me — leave  him  to  me.  You  may  trust 
me  !" 

"Oh!  willingly — willingly,"  cried  Sir  John, 
giving  him  the  key,  and  drawing  back  behind 
the  bed.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  him 
find  me !" 

The  earl  took  the  key,  and  approached  the 
door ;  but  before  we  relate  what  followed,  we 
must  turn  for  a  moment  to  explain  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Captain  Barecolt. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Captain  Barecolt  was  not,  according  to 
the  old  proverb,  like  a  garden  fall  of  weeds  ; 
for,  although  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
words,  he  was  also  a  man  of  deeds,  as  the 
reader  may  have  already  remarked,  and  the 
deeds  which  he  had  performed  since  we  last 
left  him  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Mrs.  White 
were  manifold  and  various.  His  first  expedi- 
tion was  to  the  chamber  of  Arrah  Neil,  where 
the  worthy  landlady's  sense  of  decorum,  as 
well  as  her  privilege  of  curiosity,  kept  her 
present  during  the  conference. 

Poor  Arrah — although  at  one  time  she  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  impressed  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  personal  merits  of  Captain  Deci- 
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(luous  Barecolt — had  seen  enough  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  skirmish,  which  took  place  at  the 
bridge,  to  entertain  a  much  higher  respect  for 
him  than  before ;  and  even  had  not  such  been 
the  case,  there  is  something  in  the  very  sight 
of  persons  whom  we  have  beheld  in  com- 
panionship with  those  we  love,  which,  by 
awakening  sweet  associations — those  pleasant 
door-keepers  of  the  heart — renders  their  pre- 
sence cheering  to  us  in  the  hour  of  misfortune 
and  distress. 

Mrs.  White,  too,  upon  Captain  Barecolt's 
own  statement,  had  assured  Arrah,  that  he 
came  expressly  to  deliver  her  ;  and  she  looked 
upon  her  escape  from  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Dry 
as  now  quite  certain,  with  the  aid  of  the  good 
landlady,  and  the  more  vigorous  assistance  of 
Barecolt's  long  arm  and  long  sword.  She 
greeted  him  gladly,  then,  and  with  a  bright 
smile ;  but  Barecolt,  when  he  now  saw  her, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the  same 
person  with  whom  he  had  marched  two  days 
during  the  absence  from  Bishop's  Merton,  not 
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alone  from  the  change  in  her  dress,  though 
that  of  course  made  a  very  great  difference, 
but  from  the  look  of  intelligence  and  mind 
which  her  whole  countenance  displayed,  and 
from  the  total  absence  of  that  lost  and  bewil- 
dered expression  which  had  been  before  so 
frequently  present  on  her  face.  Her  great 
beauty,  which  had  then  been  often  clouded  by 
that  strange  shadow  that  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned,  was  now  lighted  up — like  a  fair 
landscape  first  seen  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  rises  upon  it  in  all  the 
majesty  of  light. 

"  Do  not  be  the  least  afraid,  my  dear  young- 
lady,"  said  Captain  Barecolt,  after  the  first 
congratulations  of  their  meeting  were  over, 
and  he  had  quieted  down  his  surprise  and 
admiration.  "  Do  not  be  at  all  afraid.  I  will 
deliver  you,  if  the  gates  should  be  guarded  by 
fiery  dragons.  Not  only  have  I  a  thousand 
times  accomplished  enterprizes  to  which  this, 
of  circumventing  the  dull  burgesses  of  Hull, 
is  no  more  than  eating  the  mites  of  a  cheese 
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off  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  but  here  we  have  to 
assist  us  good  Mrs.  White,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  women  that  ever  lived  ujDon  the  face 
of  this  earth.  It  is  true  I  have  but  had  the 
pleasure  and  honour  of  her  acquaintance  for 
the  space  of  one  hour  and  three-quarters  ;  but 
when  you  come  to  consider  that  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  converse  and  deal  with,  and 
investigate  and  examine, — in  the  most  perilous 
circumstances,  and  in  the  most  awful  situa- 
tions,— many  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  of 
every  different  shade,  variety,  and  complexion 
of  mind,  you  will  easily  understand  that  it 
needs  but  a  glance  for  me  to  estimate  and 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  a  person  so  well 
disposed  as  Mrs.  White." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  cried  Arrah,  interrupting  him, 
"  I  know  that  she  is  kind  and  good,  and  will 
do  everything  she  can  to  help  and  deliver  me. 
She  was  kind  to  me  long  ago,  and  one  can 
never  forget  kindness.  But  when  shall  we 
go.  Captain  Barecolt?  Cannot  we  go  to- 
night ?" 
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"  That  is  impossible,  my  dear  young  lady,'* 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  for  there  are  many  things 
to  be  done.  In  the  first  instance,  these  papers, 
which  Mrs.  White  talks  of,  they  must  be  ob- 
tained, if  possible.  Has  this  man  got  them 
about  him,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Arrah ;  "  I  do  not 
even  know  that  he  has  got  them  at  all.  I  only 
know  that  the  cottage  was  stripped  when  I 
came  back,  and  that  they,  with  everything 
else,  were  gone." 

"  Oh,  he  has  got  them  ! — He  has  got  them, 
my  dear  child !"  cried  Mrs.  White  ;  "  for  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  if  he  did  not  know  you 
were  a  very  different  person  from  Sargeant 
JSTeil's  grand-daughter,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  he 
would  never  be  so  anxious  about  marrying 
you — a  wizzened  old  red  herring.  I  dare  say 
he  has  got  them  safe  in  his  trunk  mail." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Barecolt,  "  and  cut  them 
out  of  his  heart ;"  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
rose,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and  strode 
towards  the  door. 
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"  Don't  do  him  any  mischief — don't  do  him 
any  mischief  in  my  house !"  cried  Mrs.  White, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm. 
"  Pray,  remember,  captain,  there  will  be  in- 
quiry made,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive.  You 
had  better  not  take  them  till  you  are  quite 
ready  to  go." 

"Thou  art  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  White," 
replied  Captain  Barecolt ;  "  thou  art  a  wise 
woman,  and  I  will  forbear.  I  will  but  ascer- 
tain whether  he  have  these  papers,  while  he 
yet  lies  in  the  mud  of  drunkenness,  and  leave 
the  appropriation  of  them  till  an  after  period." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room ;  and 
having  marked,  with  all  his  shrewd  perception, 
the  door  which  had  been  opened  and  shut  when 
the  reverend  and  respectable  Mr.  Dry,  of 
Longsoaken,  was  carried  tipsy  to  his  bed,  he 
walked  straight  into  his  room  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  and  approaching  the  drunken  man, 
gazed  on  his  face,  to  see  that  he  was  still  in 
that  state  of  insensibility  to  what  was  passing 
round  him,  which  was  necessary  to  his  present 
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purposes.  Mr.  Dry  was  happily  snoring  un- 
consciously, almost  in  a  state  of  apoplexy; 
and  approaching-  a  large  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
Barecolt  took  them  up,  laid  them  on  a  chair, 
and  opened  them  without  either  ceremony  or 
scruple.  The  wardrobe  of  Mr.  Dry  was  soon 
exposed  to  view ;  a  short  cloak,  a  black  coat, 
a  clean  stiff  band,  well  starched  and  ironed,  in 
case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  hold  forth ; 
a  pair  of  brown  breeches,  and  grey  stockings ; 
three  shirts  of  delicately  fine  linen,  and  sundry 
other  articles ;  these  were  soon  cast  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  arm  of  the  valorous  captain 
plunged  up  to  the  elbow  in  the  heart  of  the 
bags,  searching  about  for  anything  having 
the  feel  of  paper. 

For  some  minutes  his  perquisition  was  vain ; 
but  at  length,  in  drawing  out  his  hand  sud- 
denly, the  knuckles  struck  against  the  lining 
of  the  bag,  at  a  spot  where  something  like  a 
button  made  itself  apparent ;  and  feeling  more 
closely,  the  worthy  captain  discovered  an  in- 
side pocket. 
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Into  that  his  fingers  were  soon  dipped  ;  and 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  drew  forth  some 
three  sheets  of  written  paper,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  candle,  examined  them  minutely. 
What  was  his  disappointment,  however,  when 
the  first  words  that  struck  his  eyes,  were, — 
"  Habakkuk  ii.  5  ;  2  Chronicles  ii.  vii.  9 ;  Mi- 
cah  vi ;  Lamentations  iii.  7  ;  Amos  ii.  4. — For 
three  transgressions  of  Judah,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  turn  away  the  j3unishment  thereof." 

"  The  hypocritical  old  swine !"  cried  Bare- 
colt  ;  "  what  have  we  got  next  ?"  and  turning 
over  the  page,  he  looked  at  the  paper  which  was 
enclosed  in  the  other,  which  he  found  to  be  some- 
thing a  little  more  important,  namely,  a  letter 
from  the  parliamentary  Colonel  Thistleton  to 
Mr.  Dry,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Bishop's  Merton  on  the  day  after  the  date 
thereof,  and  begging  him  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  malignant  lord,  that  no  changes 
might  take  place  till  he  arrived ;  thus  establish- 
ing beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  worthy  Mr. 
Dry's  accessoryship  in  the  visit  of  the  par- 
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liamentary  commissioners  to  tlie  house  of  Lord 
Walton. 

The  next  paper,  which  was  the  only  one 
now  remaining,  seemed  to  puzzle  Captain 
Barecolt  more  than  even  Mr.  Dry's  list  of 
texts.  It  was  evidently  a  paper  of  memo- 
randa, in  his  own  handwriting,  but  so  brief 
that,  without  some  clue,  little  could  be  made 
of  it.  At  the  top  stood  the  name  of  Hugh 
O'Donnell ;  then  came  the  words,  "  Whose 
daughter  was  her  mother  ?"  Below  that  was 
WTitten,  "  Are  there  any  of  them  living  ? 
What's  the  county?  Ulster,  it  would  seem. 
Sequestrated  ?  or  attainted  ?  Where  did  the 
money  come  from  ?  How  much  a  year  ? 
What  will  he  take  ?" 

Bearing  this  away,  after  having  made 
another  search  in  the  bag,  and  thrown  it 
down  upon  the  scattered  articles  of  clothing 
which  remained  upon  the  floor,  worthy  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  retrod  his  steps  to  the  room  of 
Arrah  Neil,  and  there,  with  the  fair  girl  her- 
self, and  the  worthy  landlady,  he  pored  over 
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the   paper,   and   endeavoured   to    gain    some 
farther  insight  into  its  meaning. 

Conjectures  enough  were  formed,  but  with 
them  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader;  suffice 
it,  that  Captain  Barecolt  determined  to  copy 
the  paper,  which  being  done,  he  replaced  it 
with  Mr.  Dry's  apparel  in  that  worthy  gentle- 
man's bags,  and  then  left  him  to  sleep  off  his 
drunkenness,  wishing  him  heartily  that  sort 
of  sickening  headache  which  is  the  usual  con- 
sequence of  such  intemperance  as  he  had  in- 
dulged in  that  night. 

To  Arrah  Neil  he  subsequently  explained, 
that  his  various  avocations  in  the  town  of 
Hull  would  give  him  enough  to  do  during 
the  following  day,  but  that  he  did  hope  and 
trust,  about  midnight,  or  very  early  the 
next  morning,  to  be  able  to  guide  her  safely 
forth  from  the  gates  of  the  town,  together 
with  a  friend  of  his  who,  he  explained  to  her, 
was  still  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

After  bidding  her  adieu,  he  descended  once 
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more  to  the  little  parlour  of  Mrs.  White,  and 
there  held  a  long  and  confidential  conference 
with  her  regarding  his  proceedings  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  found  the  good  lady  all  that 
he  could  have  desired,  a  staunch  royalist  at 
heart,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character,  views,  and  principles  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  train- 
bands. She  told  him  whom  he  could  depend 
upon,  and  whom  he  could  not ;  where,  when, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  found,  and  what 
were  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  ac- 
cessible to  his  solicitations.  She  also  fur- 
nished him  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  and  having  gained  all  this  in- 
formation, the  worthy  captain  retired  to  bed 
to  rise  prepared  for  action  on  the  following 
day. 

Profound  were  his  slumbers.  'No  dream 
shook  the  long  and  cumbrous  body  that  lay 
there,  like  some  colossal  column  fallen  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert^  and  he  scarcely  moved  or 
stirred  a  finger  till  the  morning  light  peeped 
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with  her  gray  eye  in  at  the  window,  when  up 
he  started,  rubbing  his  head  and  exclaiming, 
"  There 's  the  trumpet,  by " 

It  was  the  first  vision  he  had  had  ;  but  in  a 
moment  or  two  he  was  wide  awake  again,  and 
remembering  his  appointment  with  the  go- 
vernor of  Hull,  he  plunged  his  head  into  cold 
water,  wiped  it  with  the  towels  provided,  drew 
his  beard  into  a  neat  point,  and  putting  on  his 
clothes,  again  descended  to  seek  for  some 
breakfast  before  he  set  out. 

He  had  not  got  through  half  the  flagon  of 
beer,  however,  nor  demolished  above  a  pound 
of  beef,  when  Captain  Jenkins  arrived,  and 
found  him  speaking  execrable  English  to 
-N^ancy,  in  order  to  hurry  her  with  some  fried 
eggs,  which  she  was  preparing  as  an  addition 
to  the  meal. 

"  Begar,  I  never  was  see  such  woman  as  de 
English  cooks !  Dem  can  no  more  make  de 
omlet  dan  dey  can  fly.  Vait  but  von  leettle 
meenute,  my  dear  Captain  Jenkin,  and  I  go 
wid  you." 
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'*  I  can't  wait,"  said  Captain  Jenkins,  in  a 
rough  tone,  "  it 's  time  to  be  there  now.  If 
you  had  lodged  at  the  Rose,  we  should  not 
have  had  half  so  far  to  go." 

"  Ah !  dat  is  very  true,  dat  is  very  true," 
cried  Barecolt.  "  I  lodge  dere  anoder  time ; 
but  if  ve  must  go,  why  den  here  goes,"  and 
putting  the  tankard  to  his  mouth,  with  one 
long  and  prodigious  draught  he  brought  the 
liquor  within  to  the  bottom. 

Being,  then,  once  more  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  he  was  detained 
some  little  time,  while  Sir  John  gave  various 
orders  and  directions,  and  then  set  out  with 
him  upon  a  tour  of  the  fortifications,  followed, 
as  we  have  represented  the  party,  by  three 
stout  soldiers.  Captain  Jenkins  having  been 
dismissed  for  the  time.  If  Barecolt,  however, 
had  won  upon  the  governor  during  their  first 
interview,  on  this  second  occasion  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  still  further  with  the  worthy 
ofiicer.      Nor,   indeed,  was   it  without   cause 

that  Barecolt  rose  high  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
I  2 
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John,  for  he  had  his  own  sense  of  what  was 
honest  and  right,  though  it  was  a  somewhat 
twisted  and  perverted  one,  and  he  would  not, 
on  any  account,  so  long  as  his  advice  was 
asked,  and  likely  to  be  taken,  have  given 
wrong  and  dangerous  counsel  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship  and  service. 

He  pointed  out,  then,  to  the  governor,  with 
great  shrewdness  and  discrimination,  numerous 
weak  points  in  the  defences,  gave  him  various 
hints  for  strengthening  them  without  the  loss 
of  much  time,  and,  while  pausing  before  the 
block-house  in  which  he  knew  Lord  Beverley 
was  confined,  he  drew  upon  the  ground  the 
plan  of  a  small  fort,  which  he  showed  the 
governor  might  be  very  serviceable  in  the 
defence  of  the  town  upon  the  river  side. 

Having  now  gone  nearly  half  round  the 
walls,  and  being  pressed  by  hunger  as  much 
as  business,  Sir  John  returned  to  break  his 
fast,  and  once  more  placed  Captain  Barecolt 
under  the  guidance  of  Jenkins,  adding  a  hint, 
however,  to  the  latter,  that  his  suspicions  of 
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the  Frenchman  were  removed,  and  that  e very- 
assistance  was  to  be  given  him  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Barecolt's  difficulty  now  was,  how  to  get  rid 
of  his  companion;  but  as  the  citizen-soldier 
was  somewhat  pursy  and  heavy  in  his  tem- 
perament, our  v/ortliy  friend  contrived,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours,  to  cast  him  in  such  a 
state  of  perspiration  and  fatigue,  by  rapid 
motion  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
that  he  was  ready  to  drop.  In  the  course  of 
these  perambulations,  he  led  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  once  more  past  the  block-house,  in  order 
to  confer  for  a  moment  with  Lord  Beverley ; 
after  which  he  brought  him  dexterously  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  dwelling,  and 
then  telling  him  if  he  would  go  and  get  his 
dinner,  while  he  did  the  same,  they  would 
meet  again  in  two  hours  at  a  spot  which  he 
named. 

The  proposal  was  a  blessed  relief  to  the 
captain  of  the  train-bands,  who  internally 
promised  himself  to  take  very  good  care  to 
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give  the  long-legged  Frenchman  as  little  of 
his  company  as  possible. 

Barecolt,  however,  though  his  appetite,  as 
the  reader  knows,  was  of  a  capacious  and  ever- 
ready  kind,  sacrificed  inclination  to  what  he 
considered  duty,  and  hastened,  without  break- 
ing bread,  to  seek  two  of  those  persons  whom 
Mrs.  White  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  worthy 
of  all  confidence,  and  likely  to  engage  in  the 
adventure  which  he  had  in  hand. 

He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in  making 
the  first  of  these,  who  was  an  ancient  of  the 
train-bands,  and  well  affected  to  the  king, 
repose  any  trust  in  him — for  the  man  was 
prudent  and  somewhat  suspicious  by  nature, 
and  he  entertained  shrewd  doubts  as  to  the 
honesty  of  Captain  Barecolt's  purpose  towards 
him.  He  shook  his  head,  assumed  a  blank 
and  somewhat  unmeaning  countenance,  vowed 
he  did  not  understand,  and  when  the  worthy 
captain  spoke  more  plainly,  told  him  that  he 
had  better  take  care  how  he  talked  such  stuff 
in  Hull. 
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.  On  this  hint  Barecolt  withdrew,  suspecting 
that  the  information  he  had  received  from  his 
landlady  was   not  the^  most  accurate  in   the 
world.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make  another 
effort,   and  try  to   gain  assistance   from   the 
second  person  she  had  mentioned,  though  he, 
having   displayed   his   loyalty    somewhat   too 
openly,  was  not  one  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
of  confidence  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  parliament. 
The  abode  of  this  man,  who  was  a  sign- 
painter   by  trade,  named   Falgate,  was,  with 
much   difficulty,   discovered    up   two   pair   of 
stairs   in   a   back   street ;  but  when   Captain 
Barecolt  had  climbed  to  his  high  dwelling,  he 
found  a  personage  of  a  frank  and  joyful  coun- 
tenance hewing  away  at  the  remains  of  a  leg 
of  mutton   in  the  midst  of  a   large   wooden 
trencher,   and  washing   his   food   down   with 
copious  draughts  of  what  seemed  very  good 
beer.     His  propensity  towards  these  creature- 
comforts  was  a  favourable  omen  in  the  eyes 
of  our  worthy  captain ;  but  he  was  joyfully 
surprised  when  good  Diggory  Falgate  started 
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up,  with  liis  mouth  all  shining  with  mutton 
fat,  and  embraced  him  heartily,  exclaiming, 
''Welcome,  my  noble  captain!  I  have  been 
expecting  3^ou  this  last  hour." 

He  proceeded,  however,  speedily  to  explain 
that  he  had  looked  in  at  the  Swan  a  short  time 
Ibefore,  to  take  his  morning  draught,  and  that 
the  good  landlady  had  given  him  information 
of  Captain  Barecolt's  character  and  objects. 

With  him  all  arrangements  were  very  easy. 
Diggory  Falgate  was  ready  for  any  enterprise 
that  might  present  itself;  and  with  the  gay 
and  dashing  spirit  which  reigned  amongst 
cavaliers  of  high  and  low  degree,  he  was  just 
as  willing  to  walk  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  as  to  a  tankard  of 
strong  waters  on  his  own  behalf — to  cut  down 
a  roundhead,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  maiden, 
to  spend  his  money,  or  to  sing  his  song. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Barecolt 
intimated  to  him  the  rebuff  that  he  met  with 
from  the  ancient  of  the  train-bands,  "  Billy 
Hazard  is  a  cunning  rogue.     I  '11  bet  you  a 
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pint  of  sack  that  he  thought  you  some  round- 
head come  to  take  him  in.  Stay  here,  stay 
here,  and  finish  my  tankard  for  me.  I  '11  run 
and  fetch  him,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  dif- 
ference." 

Barecolt  willingly  agreed  to  play  the  part 
his  companion  proposed,  and  before  he  had 
made  free  more  than  twice  with  the  large 
black  jug  which  graced  his  new  friend's  table, 
Falgate  had  himself  returned,  followed  by  his 
more  sedate  and  cautious  acquaintance. 

"  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  as  wise  as  a  whip- 
ping post,"  exclaimed  the  sign-painter,  "  which 
receives  all  the  lashes,  and  never  says  a  word. 
There  sits  Captain  Barecolt,  ancient  Hazard  ; 
so  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  will  do  to 
serve  the  king." 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Hazard.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  for  giving  you  such  a  rough 
answer  just  now,  but  I  did  not  know  you.'* 

**  Always  be  cautious,  always  be  cautious, 
mine  ancient,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  so  will  you 
be  a  general  in  time,  and  a  good  one;  but 
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now  let   us  to  business   as   fast   as   possible. 
You  must  know  that  there 's  a  prisoner " 

"Ay,  I  know,  in  the  block-house,"  cried 
Diggory  Falgate,  "  and  he  is  to  be  taken  out 
to-night. — Isn't  it  so,  noble  captain? — Now, 
I  '11  bet  you  three  radishes  to  a  dozen  of  crowns 
that  this  is  some  man  of  great  consequence." 

Barecolt  nodded  his  head. 

"  Is  it  the  king  ?"  asked  Falgate,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Phoo,  nonsense  1"  cried  Barecolt.  "  The 
king's  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  before 
ten  days  are  over,  will  march  into  Hull  with 
drum  and  colours,  will  hang  the  governor, 
disband  the  garrison,  and  overthrow  the  walls. 
Why  the  place  can  no  more  hold  out  against 
the  power  that  the  king  has,  than  a  fresh  egg 
can  resist  the  side  of  a  frying-pan. — No  ;  this 
gentleman  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, in  whom  the  king  places  vast  reliance, 
and  he  must  be  got  out  at  all  risks.  If  you 
can  but  get  rid  of  that  cursed  guard,  if  it  be 
but  for  ten  minutes,  I  will  do  all  the  rest." 
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"  That  will  be  no  difficult  matter,"  replied 
Hazard,  after  thinking  for  a  moment.  "  Here 
Diggory  and  I  will  manage  all  that ;  but  how 
will  you  get  him  out  of  the  town  when  you  've 
done?" 

"  That 's  all  arranged  already,"  replied  Bare- 
colt  ;  "  I  have  a  pass  for  visiting  the  walls  and 
gates  at  any  hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
to  inspect  and  repair  the  fortifications,  for- 
sooth !  I  will  manage  the  whole  of  that 
matter ;  but  how  will  you  contrive  to  get 
away  the  guard  ?" 

Diggory  and  his  companion  consulted  for  a 
moment  together ;  and  at  length  the  former 
clapped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  That  will  do  ! 
that  will  do! — Hark  ye,  Captain  Barecolt,  we 
are  not  particularly  strict  soldiers  here ;  and 
I  will  get  the  fellow  away  to  drink  with  me." 

"  He  won't  do  it,"  exclaimed  Barecolt. — 
"  It 's  death  by  the  law." 

"  Then  I  '11  quarrel  with  him,"  replied 
Diggory ;  "  and,  in  either  case,  up  comes 
mine    ancient    here,  rates  him   soundly,  and 
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relieves  him  of  his  guard,  sends  him  back  to 
the  guard-house,  and  bids  him  order  down 
the  next  upon  the  roll.  In  the  mean  while, 
you  get  your  man  out,  and  away  with  him, 
locking  the  door  behind  you ;  and  no  one 
knows  anything  of  the  matter." 

"It  will  do!  it  will  do!"  cried  Barecolt; 
and  after  some  further  conversation,  in  which 
all  the  particulars  of  their  plan  were  arranged, 
Barecolt  took  his  leave,  appointing  them  to 
meet  him  at  the  Swan  that  night,  towards  ten 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  seek  out 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hugh  O'Dorinell. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

There  was  a  long  row  of  slieds  at  the  far 
end  of  the  town  of  Hull,  open  towards  the 
Humber,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  towards 
the  town.  A  little  patch  of  green  lay  on  one 
side  the  city  wall — on  the  other,  between  the 
sheds  and  the  river,  ran  a  small  footpath,  and 
behind  rose  a  good-looking  dwelling  of  two 
stories  high.  With  a  quick  but  quiet  step — 
unusually  quiet,  indeed — for  he  generally  dis- 
played his  high  opinion  of  himself  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  toes — Captain  Barecolt  pursued 
the  little  path  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  sheds, 
and  then  paused  to  reconnoitre  the  ground- 
He  first  looked  into  the  open  side  of  the 
buildings ;  but  nothing  did  he  see  but  sundry 
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stockfish  hanging  up  in  rows  by  the  tail,  to- 
gether with  a  heap  of  coals  in  one  corner,  and 
two  large  bales  or  packages,  covered  with 
coarse  canvass,  in  another.  He  then  looked 
over  the  Humber,  where  the  sun  was  strug- 
gling with  some  misty  clouds,  gilding  the  sky, 
and  glittering  on  the  calm  unruffled  waters. 
There  was  nothing  of  great  importance  to  be 
discovered  on  that  side  either,  and  the  only 
object  that  seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  worthy  captain  was  the  top  of  a  boat's 
mast,  which  rose  over  the  bank  between  him 
and  the  river. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  turned  an  ear 
in  that  direction,  and  thought  he  heard  people 
speaking ;  upon  which  he  advanced  quietly  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  looked  down.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  boat,  apparently  about  to 
push  off,  and  another  standing  on  the  shore, 
giving  him  some  directions;  and  the  first 
sight  of  the  latter  showed  our  friend  that  he 
had  not  mistaken  his  way — for  there  he  beheld 
the    stout,    tall,    good-looking,   elderly   man. 
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whom  lie  had  seen  with  Mrs.  White  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

His  back  was  turned  to  Captain  Barecolt ; 
and,  as  the  latter  stood  waiting  till  the  boat 
had  pushed  off,  he  heard  him  say,  "  Well ! 
don't  make  a  noise  about  it.  Do  everything 
easily  and  quietly." 

The  man  in  the  boat,  however,  at  once 
caught  a  sight  of  the  intruder  upon  their 
conversation,  and  pointed  towards  him  with  his 
hand,  upon  which  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell  turned 
quickly  round,  with  an  inquiring  and  somewhat 
stern  expression,  and  then  advanced  straight  up 
to  Capt.  Barecolt,  while  the  boat  rowed  away. 

"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  wanting  me?"  demanded 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  with  a  strong  touch  of  that 
peculiar  percussion  of  the  breath,  which  has 
acquired — why  or  wherefore  who  can  tell  ? — 
the  name  of  brogue,  regarding  the  captain, 
at  the  same  time,  with  not  the  most  amicable 
glance  in  the  world. 

"  Yes,  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied  Barecolt, 
in  good  plain  English,   "  I  am  wanting  you ; 
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and,  by  your  leave,  we  must  have  a  little  con- 
versation together." 

Hugh  O'Donnell  gazed  at  him  with  some 
surprise,  for  he  recollected  him  well  as  the 
French  officer  who  had  visited  the  sign  of  the 
Swan  on  the  preceding  evening;  but  he  was 
a  cautious  man,  notwithstanding  his  Milesian 
blood,  long  accustomed  to  deal  with  somewhat 
dangerous  affairs,  and  well  aware  that  the 
most  indiscreet  of  all  passions  is  surprise ;  and 
therefore,  without  apjoearing  to  recognise  his 
visitor,  he  said,  "  If  our  conversation  is  to  be 
at  all  long,  sir,  it  had  better  be  within  doors 
than  without." 

"  It  may  be  long,"  replied  Barecolt,  drily ; 
"  and  yet  it  cannot  be  very  long,  for  I  have 
not  too  much  time  to  spare  ;  but,  whether  long 
or  short,  it  had  better  be  where  we  can  have 
no  eaves-droppers,  Mr.  O'Donnell." 

"  Always  better,  sir,"  replied  O'Donnell ; 
"  and  so  we  will  walk  in." 

Barecolt  followed  him  to  the  house,  where  a 
clean  and  respectable  old  woman-servant  was 
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seen  sanding  tlie  floor  of  a  parlour,  the  boards 
of  which  were  scrubbed  to  a  marvellous  white- 
ness ;  though  the  walls,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
somewhat  dingy,  and  a  strong  flavour  of  to- 
bacco smoke  rather  detracted  from  the  purity  of 
the  air.  That  odour,  however,  was  no  objection 
to  the  nose  of  Captain  Barecolt,  who  cast  him- 
self into  a  chair,  while  the  master  of  the  mansion 
sent  away  the  servant,  and  closed  the  door. 

As  soon  as  this  process  was  complete, 
the  worthy  captain  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  and  demanded,  "You  recollect 
me,  of  course,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  your  face  somewhere,'* 
replied  the  Irishman  ;  "  but,  Lord  love  you,  I 
never  recollect  anything  after  it  is  over.  It 's 
better  not,  sir.  I  make  life  a  ready-money 
business,  and  keep  neither  receipts  nor  bills." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  O'Donnell,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt ;  "  but  yet,  I  think  I  must 
get  you  to  draw  a  draft  upon  the  past.  That 
word  or  two  from  Mrs.  White  will  tell  you. 
what  it  is  about;"  and  he  handed  his  com- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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panion,  across  the  little  round  oaken  table,  a 
small  bit  of  paper. 

O'Donnell  took  it,  read  the  contents,  and 
then  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  tapping  the 
table  with  his  fingers. 

"  Well,  sir  !"  he  said,  at  length,  "  what  is  it 
you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  All  that  you  can  tell  me  about  the  young 
lady,  whom  they  call  Arrah  Neil." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
her  in  a  minute,"  replied  the  other ;  "  she  is 
now  at  the  Swan,  Mrs.  White's  own  house, 
under  the  care,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  reverend  gentleman,  called 
Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken." 

"That  won't  do,  Mr.  O'Donnell  —  that 
won't  do !"  exclaimed  Barecolt.  "  What  I 
want  to  know  is  about  the  past — not  the 
present — of  which  I  know  more  than  you 
do,  Mr.  O'Donnell." 

"  I  never  seek  to  know  anything  of  other 
people's  business,"  replied  O'Donnell,  drily. 
"  I  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  my  own." 
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"Which  is  the  supplying  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  with  salt  fish  for  fast  days,  together 
with  beads,  missals,  crucifixes,  and  other  little 
trinkets  for  private  use,"  answered  Barecolt, 
who  had  been  using  his  eyes,  and  forming  his 
own  conclusions  from  numerous  indications, 
apparently  trifling. 

O'Donnell,  without  any  change  of  expres- 
sion, gazed  at  him  gravely,  and  the  captain 
continued — "  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, my  good  friend.  I  see  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  have  cause  to  be  so. 
However,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  inquire ;  and 
then  we  will  see  whether  you  will  not  be  kind 
enough  to  a  poor  young  lady,  to  give  her 
some  information  concerning  her  own  affairs, 
of  which,  from  the  death  of  poor  old  Serjeant 
Neil,  and  his  papers  having  been  carried  off 
by  this  old  puritanical  hunks.  Dry,  she  has 
been  kept  in  ignorance.  You  must  know 
that  this  young  lady  has  found  great  and 
powerful  friends  in  the  Lord  Walton  and  his 
sister." 

K  2 
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"  Then  why  did  they  suffer  her  to  fall  into 
this  man's  hands  ?"  demanded  O'Donnell. 

"  Because  they  could  not  prevent  it," 
replied  Barecolt;  and  he  went  on  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  march  from  Bishop's 
Merton,  and  the  skirmish  which  had  taken 
place  upon  the  road,  with  all  of  which  we 
need  not  trouble  the  reader,  whose  imagina- 
tion can  supply  or  not,  as  it  pleases.  Captain 
Barecolt's  account  of  his  own  deeds  of  arms. 
From  those  deeds,  after  due  commemoration, 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  Lord  Walton's  anxiety 
for  poor  Arrah  Neil's  safety ;  and  though  we 
cannot  presume  to  say  that  his  tale  was  plain, 
or  unvarnished  either,  yet  there  was  enough 
of  truth  about  it,  to  make  some  change  in  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  views. 

"Where   is   Lord   Walton  to   be   found?" 
demanded  the  latter. 

"He  is   with    the    king   at   Nottingham," 
answered  Barecolt. 

"  Well,  then,  he  shall  hear  from  me  before 
long,"  replied  O'Donnell. 
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"  You  had  better  let  me  bear  him  your 
message,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  captain. 
"  You  may  judge,  from  my  being  entrusted 
here  with  such  important  business,  that  I  am 
one  in  whom  you  may  place  the  most  un- 
limited confidence." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  answered  O'Donnell ; 
"  but  if  I  were  such  a  fool,  or  such  a  scoun- 
drel, to  betray  other  people's  secrets,  how 
should  I  expect  that  you  would  keep  them  V 

"  That  is  very  true,"  rejoined  Barecolt ; 
"but  if  you  do  not  tell  them  to  me,  and 
help  me  too  to  get  the  young  lady  out  of 
this  town  of  Hull,  you  will  be  compelled  to 
tell  them  to  her  enemies  ;  and  may  make  her 
situation  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is  now." 

"  They  can't  compel  me ;  I  defy  them  1" 
cried  O'Donnell,  sharply ;  "  and  help  you  to 
get  her  out  of  Hull,  I  will  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  The  next 
moment  he  asked,  in  a  meditative  tone,  "What 
makes  you  think  they  will  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions ?" 
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"  I  not  only  think  they  will  ask  you  ques- 
tions, Mr.  O'Donnell,  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
those  questions  will  be,"  replied  the  captain ; 
and  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket  he  went 
on  :  "  Before  many  hours  are  over,  you  will 
have  Mr.  Dry  himself  here,  and  perhaps  the 
justices,  if  not  the  governor,  and  you  will  be 
asked  whose  daughter  was  her  mother? — are 
any  of  her  family  living? — in  what  county? — 
in  Ulster  ? — whether  the  estates  were  seques- 
trated, or  the  blood  attainted? — where  the 
money  came  from  you  used  to  send  to  poor 
Neil  ? — and  how  much  it  was  a  year  ?" 

"  Oh,  by ,  they  must  have  got  hold  of 

a  good  clue!"  exclaimed  O'Donnell,  with 
more  agitation  than  he  had  hitherto  dis- 
played. 

"  That  they  have,  Master  O'Donnell,"  re- 
plied Barecolt ;  "  but  if  Dry  comes  alone,  as 
he  will  most  likely  do  at  first,  he  will  ask  you 
one  other  question  before  he  tries  to  force  you, 
and  that  is,  how  much  you  will  take  to  tell 
him  the  whole  story,  that  he  may  possess  him- 
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self  of  the  property,  and  force  the  poor  child 
into  marrying*  him." 

"  Ay,  he  's  a  reasonable  man,  I  dare  say. 
Master  Dry,"  replied  the  Irishman,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile ;  "  but  he  will  find  himself 
mistaken;  and  as  to  forcing  me,  they  can't. 
Moreover,  for  your  own  questions,  good  sir, 
all  I  shall  say  is  this,  that  you  may  tell  Lord 
Walton  that  he  must  take  care  of  this  poor 
young  lady." 

"  That  he  is  willing  enough  to  do  without 
my  telling,"  answered  Barecolt. 

"  Ay,  but  he  must  take  care  of  her  like  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  replied  O'Donnell ;  "  for  if 
any  harm  happen  to  her,  he  will  never  for- 
give himself.  He  is  a  kind,  good  man,  is  he 
not?" 

*'  As  gallant  a  cavalier  as  ever  lived,*'  said 
Barecolt. 

"  And  young  ?"  demanded  O'Donnell. 

"  Some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  I  should 
guess,"  was  the  answer. 

The  master  of  the  house  mused 
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"  That  may  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as 
it  happens,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "  at  all  events 
he  ought  to  have  intimation  of  what  he  is 
doing.  Tell  him  that  he  shall  hear  more  from 
me  very  shortly — as  soon  as  possible — as  soon 
as  I  can  get  leave ;  and  now  to  speak  of  how 
to  get  her  out  of  Hull." 

"  But  will  you  not  let  me  tell  Lord  Walton 
who  she  is  ?"  demanded  Barecolt. 

"  If  Sergeant  Neil  has  told  him  anything 
already,  well,"  replied  O'Donnell ;  "  if  not, 
he  shall  hear  more  soon ;  but  at  all  events 
tell  him  to  cherish  and  protect  her  as  he 
would  one  of  his  own  kindred ;  for  if  he  do 
not,  and  have  any  more  heart  than  a  stone,  he 
will  repent  it  bitterly.  No  more  on  that  head, 
master  ;  now  for  your  plans." 

"  Why,  Master  O'Donnell,"  replied  Captain 
Barecolt,  "  my  plans,  like  your  secrets,  are 
my  own ;  and  I  do  not  tell  them  easily,  espe- 
cially when  I  get  nothing  in  return." 

"  But  you  said  you  wished  me  to  help  you 
to  get  the  young  lady  out  of  Hull,"  rejoined 
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O'Donnell.  "  How  am  1  to  do  so  without 
knowing  what  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute,  Master 
O'Donnell,"  replied  Barecolt.  "  What  I  need 
is  horse  flesh ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  very 
little  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hull.  The  gover- 
nor walks  afoot — the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
such  as  it  is,  trudge  upon  their  own  legs — and 
I  have  seen  nothing  with  four  feet  but  sundry 
cats,  half  a  dozen  dogs,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  fat  horse  in  a  coal  cart.  I  want  beasts 
to  carry  us.  Master  O'Donnell ;  that  is  my 
need ;  and  if  you  can  find  means  to  furnish 
us  with  them,  I  will  contrive  to  get  the  young 
lady  out." 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  horses  in  Hull," 
answered  O'Donnell ;  "  but  how  did  you  come 
hither?" 

"  By  sea,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  but 
that  matters  not.  If  you  can  bring  or  send 
three  good  horses,  one  with  a  woman's  saddle, 
to  the  first  village  on  the  road  to  York — I 
forget  the  name  of  the  place — you  will  do  me 
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a  service,  aid  poor  Arrah  Neil,  and  be  well 
paid  for  your  pains." 

"  To  Newlands,  you  mean,"  said  O'Donnell ; 
"  but  Newlands  is  a  long  way  for  you  to  go  on 
foot.  'T  is  more  than  two  miles,  and  if  you 
are  caugbt  you  are  lost.  Stay,  there  is  a  little 
low  ale-house  by  the  green  side,  just  a  mile 
from  the  town  gates.  The  horses  shall  be 
there — but  at  what  time  ?" 

"  Some  time  before  daybreak  to-morrow," 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  for  as  soon  as  I  see  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun,  I  am  off  with  my  com- 
panions." 

"  Have  you  more  than  one  ?"  demanded  the 
Irishman. 

"The  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,"  answered  the  worthy  captain ;  *'  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  wanted  three  horses." 

"  But  how  will  you  pass  the  gates  ?"  inquired 
the  other ;  "  they  are  very  strict  at  that  side, 
for  they  fear  enterprises  from  York." 

"  There 's  my  key,"  replied  Barecolt,  pro- 
ducing the  governor's  pass  ;  "  but  for  fear  it 
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should  not  fit  the  lock,  Master  O'Donnell,  I 
shall  try  it  five  or  six  times  before  nightfall. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  I  will  go  out  and  in 
several  times,  that  the  people  may  know  my 
face." 

His  companion  gazed  at  the  pass,  and  then 
at  Captain  Barecolt  for  several  moments, 
wondering  not  a  little  what  might  be  the  real 
character  of  his  visitor,  and  what  the  means 
by  which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  docu- 
ment which  he  spread  before  him.  There  it 
was,  however,  not  to  be  doubted,  a  genuine 
order  under  Sir  John  Hotham's  own  hand,  for 
the  sentries,  guards,  warders,  and  officers  of 
all  kinds  of  the  town  of  Hull,  to  give  free 
passage  at  any  hour  between  daybreak  and 
nightfall,  to  Captain  Francois  Jersval,  and  the 
workmen  employed  by  him  to  inspect  and 
repair  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  offer 
him  no  let  or  hindrance,  but  rather  afford  him 
every  aid  and  assistance. 

"  And  now,  Master  O'Donnell,"  continued 
Barecolt,  observing  with  a  certain  degree  of 
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pride  that  he  had  succeeded  in  puzzling  his 
companion,  "  let  us  speak  about  the  price  of 
these  horses." 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  till  I  buy  them,"  replied 
O'Donnell ;  "  but  I  shall  see  you  to-night  at 
the  Swan,  and  we  can  settle  that  matter  then." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  be  out,"  answered  Bare- 
colt,  recollecting  his  engagement  with  Hazzard 
and  Falgate. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  wait  till  you  return," 
replied  O'Donnell ;  "  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
must  get  the  horses  out  before  the  gates  close 
to-night.  To  what  price  would  you  like  to  go 
for  the  two  ?" 

"I  said  three.  Master  O'Donnell!"  ex- 
claimed Barecolt  ;  "  pray,  do  not  be  short  of 
the  number." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  there  shall 
be  three,  but  I  will  pay  for  the  young  lady's 
horse.  I  have  money  in  hand  that  should 
have  gone  to  poor  old  Neil ;  but  when  I  wrote 
about  it  he  did  not  answer." 

"  Dead   men    seldom   do,"   said   Barecolt ; 
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"  but  as  to  the  price,  there  is  no  use  of  buying 
anything  very  beautiful  for  me.  My  own 
chargers  are  of  the  finest  breed  in  Europe, 
between  a  Turkish  courser  and  a  powerful 
Norman  mare ;  but  as  I  don't  want  these 
horses  that  I  now  bespeak,  for  battle,  all  that 
is  needful  will  be  to  see  that  they  be  good 
strong  beasts,  willing  to  work  for  a  day  or 
two.  But  one  thing  that  is  to  be  remembered, 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  is,  that  if  you  do  come  up  to 
the  Swan  seeking  me,  you  are  only  to  know 
me  as  '  de  Capitaine  Jersval,  one  French 
officier,  who  be  come  to  help  de  governeur  to 
put  de  fortification  in  de  repair.'  " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  real  name  ?" 
asked  O'Donnell,  with  an  air  of  simplicity. 

"  What  is  Arrah  Neil's  ?"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt  ;  and  both  laughing,  they  separated  for 
the  time,  without  affording  each  other  any 
farther  information. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Poor  Arrali  Neil  had  passed  an  anxious  and 
uneasy  day;  for  though  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  a  friend  so  near,  ready  to  aid  her  in 
her  escape,  had  proved  no  slight  consolation, 
and  though  hope,  of  course,  magnified  Cap- 
tain Barecolt's  powers,  and  elevated  his  quali- 
ties far  beyond  their  real  extent,  yet  suspense 
is  always  full  of  terrors,  and  fear  usually 
treads  close  upon  the  steps  of  hope.  Ezekiel 
Dry  had  also  suffered  all  those  blessed  results 
which  intemperance  is  sure  to  entail ;  and 
having  lain  in  his  bed  for  several  hours  after 
the  whole  town  was  up  and  stirring,  with  sick 
stomach  and  aching  head,  he  rose,  declaring 
that  something   he  had  eaten  at  dinner  had 
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disagreed  with  him,  and  that  he  must  have  a 
small  portion  of  strong  waters  to  promote 
digestion.  He  was  as  morose,  too,  through 
the  whole  day,  as  a  sick  tiger,  and  would  not 
stir  beyond  the  doors  till  after  he  had  dined. 
He  was  angry  with  the  maid,  rude  to  the 
landlady,  assuring  her  that  she  was  "  a  vessel 
of  wrath ;"  and  above  all,  irritable,  and  even 
fierce  with  Arrah  Neil. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no  cause 
of  any  kind  for  suspicion,  yet  his  mind  was  in 
that  state  of  sullen  discontent  from  bodily 
suffering  that  gives  rise  to  incessant  jealousy. 
He  prowled  about  the  door  of  her  room ;  sent 
for  her  twice  down  to  the  little  parlour, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  looked  out 
whenever  he  heard  a  door  open ;  and  twice 
stopped  Mrs.  White  when  she  was  going  up 
stairs,  upon  the  pretence  of  asking  some 
question.  The  last  time  this  occurred,  his 
inquiry  once  more  was  after  Mr.  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear," 
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replied   Mrs.   White ;    "  but   I   dare   say  tlie 
governor,  Sir  John,  could  tell  you." 

"That  will  not  do,  woman,"  replied  Mr. 
Dry,  pettishly  ;  "  I  only  seek  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  godly  of  the  land.  How  can 
I  tell  that  this  Sir  John  Hotham  is  any  better 
than  an  uncircumcised  Philistine  ?  Though 
he  have  taken  a  part  with  the  righteous  in 
behalf  of  this  poor  country,  peradventure  it 
may  be  but  with  an  eye  to  the  spoil." 

*'  Goodness,  sir,  think  of  what  you  are 
saying  in  Hull !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  White, 
giving  a  glance  to  some  of  the  by-standers  ; 
"  you  may  get  yourself  into  trouble,  if  you 
speak  so  of  the  governor." 

"  Nay,  woman,  am  I  not  called  to  lift  up  my 
voice,  and  spare  not,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dry ;  "  is 
this  a  time  for  showing  a  respect  to  per- 
sons ?  Verily,  I  will  take  up  a  word  against 
them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  I  will  not  stay  to 
hear  it,"  replied  the  landlady ;  and  away  she 
went,  leaving  Mr.  Dry  to  finish  his  exhorta- 
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tion  to  the  maid,  the  ostler,  and  two  townsmen, 
if  he  chose. 

Shortly  after,  however,  the  dinner  of  the 
guest  was  served  up  to  him,  and  gradually, 
under  its  influence,  he  was  restored  to  a  more 
placable  state  of  mind,  having  sought  the  aid 
of  sundry  somewhat  potent  libations,  which  he 
termed  supporting  the  inner  man,  but  which 
Mrs.  White  denominated  taking  "  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  had  bit  him." 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  Mr.  Dry  took  Arrah  Neil  back  to  her 
chamber  again,  and  having  locked  the  door, 
and  sought  his  hat  and  cloak  in  his  own  room, 
he  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs,  resolved  to 
pursue  his  perquisitions  for  Mr.  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell  in  person  ;  but,  before  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  Swan,  his  tranquillity  was  much  overset 
by  the  entrance  of  a  bold,  swaggering,  joyous- 
looking  person,  whose  very  cheerfulness  of 
face  was  offensive  in  the  sight  of  the  sour  and 
sober  Mr.  Dry.  He  looked  at  him,  then, 
w^ith  a  glance  of  amazement  and  reprobation 

VOL.    II.  L 
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and  then,  while  our  good  friend  Diggory 
Palgate  brushed  past,  raised  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  as  if  inquiring  whether  such  things  as 
a  blythe  heart  and  cheerful  countenance  could 
be  tolerated  on  earth. 

Falgate  instantly  caught  the  look,  and,  as  it 
unfortunately  happened  for  Mr.  Dry,  recol- 
lected in  him  a  personage  whom  he  had  seen 
in  no  very  respectable  plight,  in  the  streets  of 
Hull  the  night  before.  He  instantly  paused 
then,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh,  began  to  sing 
the  well-known  old  words — older  than  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  be — 

"  My  wife  Joan  "s  a  Presbyterian, 
She  won 't  swear,  but  she  will  lie ; 
I  to  the  ale  !  house   she  to  the  tavern ! 
She  '11  get  drunk  as  well  as  I." 

And  ending  with  another  laugh,  he  walked  on 
to  Mrs.  White's  little  room. 

The  wrath  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
overpowering ;  but  it  could  not  find  vent  in 
words,  and  after  once  more  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
and  his  hands  also,  he  hurried  out  of  the  house. 
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resolved  that  if  he  staid  beyond  the  following 
day  in  Hull,  he  would  quit  an  inn  where 
such  godless  people  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  door. 

We  will  not  pursue  him  on  his  track  through 
the  town,  but  return  to  poor  Arrah  Neil, 
whose  day,  as  we  have  said,  had  passed  in 
anxiety  and  pain ;  and  she  now  sat  with  her 
hand  beating  time  upon-  the  table  to  some 
fancied  tune,  as  the  sun  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
and  the  hues  of  evening  began  to  spread  over 
the  sky. 

As  she  thus  sat,  she  saw  Mr.  Dry  walk 
away  from  the  door,  cross  over  the  street,  and 
enter  a  house  opposite.  He  turned  before  he 
went  in,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
Swan,  but  Arrah  Neil  was  in  one  of  those 
meditative  moods,  when  the  spirit  seems  to  be 
separate  from  the  body,  or  scarcely  conscious 
of  a  connexion  between  the  two.  She  saw  the 
man  she  so  much  hated  and  despised  gaze  up 
to  where  she  was  sitting;  but  in  thinking  of 
him  and  his  baseness,  of  the  power  he  had 
L  2 
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obtained  over  her,  of  his  perseverance  in  main- 
taining that  power,  of  how  she  could  escape 
from  him,  and  whither  he  could  now  be  going 
— she  seemed  to  forget  altogether  that  it  was 
upon  her  his  eyes  were  turned,  and  without 
moving  her  place  she  remained  watching  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism, 
whose  springs  and  whose  wheels  were  worthy 
of  observation,  but  incapable  of  observation  in 
return. 

It  was  the  best  course  she  could  have  pur- 
sued, though  she  did  so  unconsciously — for, 
after  Mr.  Dry  had  been  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  house  which  he  entered,  he  came  out 
again,  and  seeing  her  still  sitting  there  un- 
moveable,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  same 
spot,  he  muttered,  "  The  girl  is  a  fool,  that 's 
clear !"  and  went  on  about  his  business. 

Other  eyes  had  been  watching  him  as  well 
as  those  of  Arrali  Neil;  and  before  he  had 
actually  quitted  the  street,  the  step  of  Mrs. 
White  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  But,  ere 
the   good   landlady  could  reach  the  top,  the 
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voice  of  Nancy  from  below,  exclaimed,  "  Here 's 
a  gentleman,  ma'am,  wants  to  speak  to  you  !" 

Arrali  waited  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  the 
hope  that  the  new  guest  would  depart,  and 
that  the  hostess  would  pay  her  her  accustomed 
visit — for,  in  those  moments  of  anxious  expec- 
tation and  suspense,  she  felt  the  presence  of 
any  sympathising  human  creature  a  benefit 
and  a  relief.  But  after  a  while,  she  turned  to 
gaze  from  the  window  again,  and  murmured  — 
for  she  did  not  sing — some  lines  of  an  old 
song  which  she  had  learned  in  her  infancy. 
As  she  thus  sat,  she  heard  another  step  upon 
the  stairs,  slower  and  more  heavy  than  that  of 
the  landlady,  and  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  she  returned  to  sport  with  her  own 
fancies,  when  a  key  was  put  into  the  lock,  and 
the  door  opened. 

Arrah  Neil  started  and  turned  round,  and 
not  a  little  was  her  surprise  to  see  a  tall, 
powerful,  elderly  man,  with  white  hair,  and 
deep  blue  eyes,  the  lashes  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  eyebrows,  were  still  black,  enter  her  cham- 
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ber,  fasten  the  door  behind  him,  and  advance 
towards  her.  She  was  a  little  frightened,  and 
would  have  been  more  so,  but  there  was  a 
kindly  and  gentle  air  in  the  visitor's  coun- 
tenance* which  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
alarm ;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  he  said,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  young  lady,  but  I  much  wished 
to  see  you.  I  have  not  seen  you  for  many  a 
long  year — not  since  you  were  quite  a  little 
thing." 

"  Then  you  knew  me  in  my  childhood, 
sir  !"  exclaimed  Arrah,  eagerly,  "  and " 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  lady,"  replied 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  before  she  could  proceed. 
"  These  arms  were  the  first  that  received  you 
when  you  set  foot  upon  this  shore.  Oh !  a 
sorrowful  landing  was  it,  and  sorrowful  was 
the  fate  that  followed,  and  sorrowful  were  the 
days  that  went  before;  and  there  has  been 
little  but  sorrow  since.  But  good  luck  to  to- 
morrow, it  may  bring  something  brighter,  and 
the  sky  won't  be  overcast  for  ever,  that 's 
impossible." 
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"Then  you  are  the  Mister  O'Donnell  of 
whom  Mrs.  White  has  told  me,"  said  Arrah. 
"  Oh,  sir !  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  more  about 
myself  and  my  kindred.  Whose ver  child  I 
am,  let  me  know  it.  If  a  peasant's,  say  so 
without  fear — I  would  rather  cast  away  the 
vain  but  bright  dreams  that  have  haunted  me 
so  long,  and  fix  my  best  affections  on  the 
memory  of  some  good  plain  people,  than  have 
this  wild  doubt  and  uncertainty  any  longer — 
tell  me — tell  me — anything,  if  it  be  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  living  or  the  dead." 

"  Disgraceful !"  cried  Hugh  O'Donnell ;  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  any  man  say  that !  ISTo, 
no ;  there  's  nothing  disgraceful,  my  darling ; 
but  I  cannot,  and  I  must  not  tell  you  all  that 
I  could  wish,  young  lady — not  just  at  present, 
that  is  to  say.     By-and-by  you  will  hear  all." 

"And  in  the  mean  time  what  misfortunes 
may  befall  me  ?"  said  Arrah  Neil,  in  an  earnest 
tone  ;  "  what  misfortunes  have  already  befallen 
me,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  averted  1" 

"  Why,  that  is  true,  too,"  replied  O'Donnell, 
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after  a  moment's  thought ;  "  and  yet  it  could 
not  be  helped.  What  to  do  now  I  cannot 
rightly  tell ;  for  from  what  the  good  woman 
below  says,  old  Neil,  when  he  was  dying, 
wished  you  to  know  all." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did,"  answered  the  poor  girl ; 
*'  but  they  had  swept  the  cottage  of  every- 
thing, and  I  much  fear  that  the  papers  he 
wished  me  to  have,  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
old  man." 

"  Ay,  you  must  be  got  out  of  his  clutches ; 
that 's  the  first  thing,"  said  O'Donnell.  "  On 
my  life  !  if  there  were  anything  like  law  in  the 
land,  we  would  make  him  j^rove  before  the 
justices  what  right  he  has  to  meddle  with  you 
— his  ward  indeed  !  But,  alas  !  young  lady, 
there  is  neither  law  nor  justice  left  in  England, 
and  the  simple  word  of  that  crop-eared  knave 
would  weigh  down  a  host  of  what  they  call 
malignants.  The  only  way  to  follow  is  for 
you  to  get  away  secretly,  and  put  yourself 
under  the  care  of  those  who  have  been 
already  kind  to  you.     You  are  very  willing 
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to  go  back  to  Lord  Walton  and  his  sister,  I 
suppose." 

"  Oh,  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  Arrah  Neil,  with 
the  warm  colour  mounting  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  thought- 
fully down  and  murmured,  "and  yet — and 
yet-" 

"  Yet  what,  young  lady  ?"  asked  O'Donnell, 
seeing  that  she  did  not  conclude  the  sentence. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Arrah  Neil,  "  'tis  but  a 
vain  regret.  When  I  was  in  poverty  and 
beggary  they  were  generous  and  kind  to  me ; 
and  at  times  when  I  schooled  myself  to  think 
that  such  must  have  been  my  original  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  idle  dreams  of 
brighter  days  that  came  back  to  trouble  me,  I 
used  to  fancy  that  I  could  be  well  content  to 
be  their  lowest  servant,  so  that  I  might  follow 
and  be  with  them  always.  But  since  I  came 
hither,  and  the  memories  of  the  past  grew 
clear,  and  the  mistress  of  this  house  confirmed 
them,  I  have  been  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
before  I  returned  to  those  two  kind  and  noble 
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friends,  I  might  learn  all  my  own  fate  and 
history,  and  be  able  to  tell  them  that,  when 
they  condescended  to  notice  and  protect  a 
being  so  lowly  and  humble  as  I  was  when  they 
found  me,  they  were  unknowingly  showing  a 
kindness  to  one  not  so  far  inferior  in  blood  to 
themselves  as  they  had  imagined." 

"  And  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  able  to  tell 
them  so!"  replied  O'Donnell,  "for  proud  as 
they  may  be,  I  can  tell  them " 

"  Oh,  no !"  said  Arrah,  interrupting  him, 
"  they  are  not  proud — neither  was  it  from  any 
pride  that  I  wished  to  tell  them  that  poor 
Arrah  Neil  was  not  the  lowly  being  they  had 
thought :  for  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  kind, 
that  dependence  on  them  was  sweet;  but  I 
wished  them  to  understand  how  it  was  and 
why  that  I  have  been  so  strange  and  wild  at 
times — so  thoughtful — and  yet  there  may  have 
been  pride,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
speaking  as  if  to  herself.  "  I  would  not  have 
him  think  me  so  low — so  very  low.     But  you 
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said  I  should  be  able  to  tell  them.  Speak, 
speak  ;  let  me  hear  what  it  is  !" 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Hugh  O'Dounell, 
"  you  may  tell  them  there  is " 

But  ere  he  could  go  on,  Mrs.  White  ran 
into  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  coming,  he 
is  coming  !  IN  ancy  sees  him  at  the  end  of  the 
street.     Quick,  quick.  Master  O'Donnell !" 

"  Oh,  speak,  speak !"  cried  Ari-ah, 

"  I  will  see  you  again,  dear  lady,"  cried 
O'Donnell,  quickly,  "  I  will  come  with  the 
horses  myself.  But  in  the  mean  time,  this 
money  belongs  to  you — it  may  be  needful — it 
may  be  serviceable — do  not  let  him  see  it ;" 
and  laying  a  small  leathern  purse  upon  the 
table,  he  hurried  towards  the  door.  Before 
he  quitted  the  room,  however,  he  turned,  and 
seeing  the  poor  girl's  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  he  added,  "  Do  not  be  afraid — I  will  see 
you  again  before  this  time  to-morrow." 

The  landlady  of  the  Swan,  and  her  visitor, 
hurried  down  to  the  little  parlour,  but  as  so 
often  happens  when  people  are  taken  by  sur- 
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prise,  they  made  more  haste  than  was  neces- 
sary, for  whether  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
met  with  something  to  detain  him,  or  whether 
he  walked  slowly  as  he  came  down  the  street, 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  inn  for  several  minutes  after 
they  had  descended. 

"  I  will  speak  with  this  man,  Mistress 
White,"  said  O'Donnell,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "  Tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  see 
him,  that  you  sent  for  me  by  some  one  who 
knew  where  to  find  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  a  good  plan  V  asked 
the  landlady.  "  We  want  time,  to  get  the 
young  lady  away." 

"  Never  fear !  never  fear !"  replied  her 
companion.  *'  I  will  keep  him  in  play  for  a 
week,  if  need  be." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  White ;  and  while 
O'Donnell  took  a  seat  and  leaned  his  cheek 
upon  his  arm  as  if  waiting  patiently  for  some 
one's  coming,  the  good  landlady  bustled  about 
making  a  noise  amongst  bottles  and  measures 
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with    as   unconcerned   an   air    as    she   could 
assume. 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Dry  walked  solemnly 
up  the  four  steps  which  led  from  the  street  to 
a  little  flat  landing-place  of  stone  encircled 
with  an  iron  railing  which  lay  without  the 
door ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thus  became  apparent, 
Mrs.  White  ran  out  of  her  parlour,  exclaiming, 
"  Sir,  sir  !  the  gentleman  you  wished  to  see  is 
come.  The  man  who  brings  the  eels  called  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  as  he  knew  where  to 
find  him,  I  bade  him  tell  Mr.  O'Donnell  to 
come  and  see  you." 

"  That  was  right !  that  was  right !"  cried 
Mr.  Dry,  with  his  small  red  eyes  sparkling 
with  satisfaction.  "Where  is  he.  Mistress 
White  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,  in  the  bar,"  answered  the  land- 
lady ;  and  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  calcu- 
lating how  he  was  to  proceed,  and  smoothing 
his  face  down  to  its  usual  gravity,  Mr.  Dry 
walked  deliberately  into  the  little  room  where 
Hugh  O'Donnell  was  seated. 
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•*  Here  is  Master  Dry,  sir,"  said  the  hostess, 
opening  the  door  for  him,  but  Mr.  Dry  waved 
his  hand  pompously  for  silence,  and  then  con- 
sidered Mr.  O'Donnell  attentively. 

"  This  good  lady  tells  me  you  wish  to  speak 
with  me,  sir,"  said  O'Donnell,  after  giving  the 
new-comer  quite  sufficient  time  to  inspect  his 
countenance  ;  "  pray  what  may  be  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ?" 

"  It  is  of  a  private  nature.  Master  O'Don- 
nell," replied  Mr.  Dry,  "  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  better  explained  at  your  own  house  than 
here,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  that  is." 

O'Donnell  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I 
am  not  fond  of  private  business  at  my  own 
house,  sir,"  he  answered  drily.  "These  are 
suspicious  times  —  people  will  be  for  calling 
me  malignant  or  something  of  that  kind.  1 
am  a  plain  man,  sir,  an  honest  open  merchant, 
and  not  fond  of  secrets.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  I  can  hear  it  here." 

"  Well,  then,  come  into  this  neighbouring 
room,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Dry  ;  "  to  that 
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you  can  have  no  objection ;  and  as  to  being 
charged  with  malignancy,  methinks  the  con- 
versation of  Ezekiel  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
"would  never  bring  such  an  accusation  upon 
any  man's  head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  know 
you,"  replied  O'Donnell,  following  towards  the 
little  room  where  Mr.  Dry  had  dined  after  his 
first  arrival.  "  I  have  heard  of  you  from  the 
people  of  Bishop's  Merton,  whom  I  occasion- 
ally supply  with  dry  beef  and  neat's  tongues 
from  Hamburgh." 

"  Pray  be  seated.  Master  O'Donnell,"  said 
Mr.  Dry,  closing  the  door  carefully,  after  they 
had  entered ;  and  then,  taking  a  chair  opposite 
to  his  companion,  he  went  on  to  speak  as 
follows,  interrupting  his  discourse  with  sundry 
hems  and  haws,  which  gave  him  time  both  to 
think  of  what  he  was  next  to  say,  and  to 
examine  the  countenance  of  O'Donnell  as  he 
proceeded. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  O'Donnell,"  he  said, 
"  that  after  the  death  of  a  certain  old  man — a 
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clear  and  undoubted  malignant— named  Ser- 
geant Neil — ^hum — with  whom  I  think  you 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — ha." 

"Very  little,  sir,"  replied  O'Donnell,  as  he 
paused,  "  I  had  to  pay  him  some  money  every 
year  sent  to  me  by  my  correspondents  beyond 
sea — I  should  think  the  man  was  somewhat  of 
a  malignant  from  some  of  his  letters  on  the 
receipt." 

"  Verily  was  he,  and  a  most  ferocious  one 
too,"  replied  Mr.  Dry ;  "  but  after  the  death 
of  this  person,  I,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  authorities  —  hum  —  took 
upon  me  the  care  and  protection  of  the  girl 
supposed  to  be  his  grand-daughter — hum — 
his  gi-and-daughter  as  she  was  called — I  say 
Master  O'Donnell— ha." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  sir,"  answered 
O'Donnell,  "  especially  as  old  Neil  could  not 
die  rich." 

"  As  poor  as  a  rat,"  replied  Mr.  Dry  em- 
phatically ;  "  pray  what  was  it  you  paid  him 
per  annum.  Master  O'Donnell  ?" 
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"  About  fifty  pounds  a  year,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,"  said  O'Donnell,  "but  I  cannot 
exactly  tell,  till  I  look  in  my  books." 

"  That  was  but  a  small  sum,"  rejoined  Dry, 
"  for  taking*  care  of  this  girl,  when  her  family 
are  so  wealthy,  and  the  estates  so  great — 
ha !" 

"  Are  they,  sir  ?"  asked  O'Donnell  in  an  in- 
different tone.  "  Pray  whereabouts  do  they 
lie  r 

"  Come,  come.  Master  O'Donnell,"  cried 
Mr.  Dry,  witli  a  significant  nod,  "  you  know 
more  than  you  pretend  to  know — hum.  We 
have  found  letters  and  papers — hum — which 
show  that  you  have  full  information — ha — and 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  speak  openly 
with  me — hum.  Do  you  understand  me? — 
ha !" 

"  Oh !  I  understand  quite  well,  sir,"  re- 
plied O'Donnell,  not  in  the  least  discom- 
jDOsed  ;  "  my  letters  were  all  upon  business. 
I  sent  the  money — I  announced  the  sending 
— I   asked   for   my   receipts ;    and  whenever 
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there  was  a  word  or  two  sent  over  to  forward, 
such  as  '  All  is  well !' — '  Thmgs  going  on  bet- 
ter '  —  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  I  wrote 
them  down  just  as  I  received  them,  with- 
out troubling  my  head  about  what  they  re- 
ferred to." 

Mr.  Dry  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to 
proceed,  whether  to  take  the  high  and  domi- 
neering tone  that  he  had  often  found  very 
successful  at  Bishop's  Merton,  or  to  cajole 
and  bribe,  as  he  had  had  occasion  to  do  at 
other  times ;  but,  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
determined  that  the  latter  would  be  the  best 
course  at  first,  as  he  could  always  have  re- 
course to  the  former,  which,  if  employed 
too  soon  and  without  due  caution,  might 
lead  to  more  publicity  than  was  at  all  de- 
sirable. 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  Master  O'Donnell,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  you  are  a  wise  man  and  pru- 
dent, not  to  confide  your  secrets  to  strangers ; 
but  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  true  rank, 
station,   fortune,   family,   and   connections   of 
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this  young  woman,  should  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  and  tliough,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
like  to  say  at  once,  '  I  know  this,'  or  '  I 
know  that,'  yet  I  ask  you,  can  you  not  secretly 
and  quietly  get  me  information  upon  all  these 
matters — if  I  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
take  the  trouble — -well  worth  your  while — 
very  well  worth  your  while  ?" 

"  That  is  another  matter,"  answered  O'Don- 
nell ;  "  quite  another  matter,  sir, — but  the 
question  is,  what  would  make  it  worth  my 
while  ? — I  'm  a  merchant,  sir  ;  and  we  must 
make  it  a  matter  of  trade." 

Mr.  Dry  pondered  ;  but  before  he  could 
answer,  Mr.  O'Donnell  added,  "  Come,  Mas- 
ter Dry,  let  me  hear  distinctly  what  it  is  you 
want  to  know;  and  then  I  can  better  judge 
how  much  it  is  worth." 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  immediately,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Dry,  feeling  in  his  pocket ;  and  at 
length  drawing  forth  the  bundle  of  papers 
which  Captain  Barecolt  had  examined  the 
night  before,  he  began  to  read  '  Habakkuk 
M  2 
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ii.  5. — '  Yea  also  because  lie  traiisgresseth  by 
wine ' — no  tbat  is  not  it — and  besides,  it  was 
not  wine  but  strong  waters.  Ah,  here  it  is  ;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  address  to  his  companion 
the  series  of  questions  which  the  worthy  cap- 
tain above  named  had  warned  Mr.  O'Donnell 
would  be  propounded  to  him. 

"  A  goodly  list !"  said  the  Irishman,  in  a 
tone  that  Mr.  Dry  did  not  think  very  pro- 
mising ;  but  he  went  on  immediately  to  add, 
"  Well,  I  think  all  this  information  I  could 
obtain,  if  it  were  made  worth  my  while;  and 
a  great  deal  more  too  ;  but  you  see,  Mr.  Dry, 
this  is  purely  a  mercantile  transaction — you 
come  to  me  for  information  as  for  goods." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  he  of  Long- 
soaken,  "  it  is  all  a  matter  of  trade." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  O'Donnell,  "  I 
must  know  to  what  market  you  intend  to  take 
the  goods." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr.  Dry. 

"  I  '11  explain  it  to  you  in  a  moment,"  re- 
plied  the    other ;    "  I   mean,    what    is    your 
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object  ? — If  it  should  be  shown  that  the  girl  is 
different  from  what  she  seems,  if  fair  and 
probable  prospects  of  money  and  such  good 
things  shoukl  spring  up,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  her  ?" 

"That  is  a  question  I  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered with  due  deliberation  and  counsel," 
replied  Mr.  Dry. 

"  But  it  is  one  well  worth  consideration," 
answered  his  companion.  "  In  a  word,  Mas- 
ter Dry,  do  you  intend  to  put  the  girl  and  her 
property  under  the  protection,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  law,  or  to  give  her  another  protector — 
your  son — or  yourself  perhaps  ?" 

"  What  if  I  say  to  put  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  ?" 

"  Then  I  say  you  're  a  great  goose  for  your 
pains,"  replied  O'Donnell,  rising ;  "  and  I  'm 
afraid  we  can't  deal.  The  law  is  a  bad  pay- 
master, and  does  not  make  it  worth  men's 
while  to  do  it  service,  or  take  trouble  for  it, 
and  this  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and   work;   now   if  you  had   made   up  your 
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mind  to  marry  lier  quietly  and  secretly  to 
your  son,  or  any  near  relation,  it  would  be 
a  different  affair,  and  you  would  not  mind 
giving  a  good  per-centage." 

"  I  have  no  son,  I  have  no  near  relations," 
replied  Dry,  somewhat  pettishly ;  "  but  I 
shall  not  mind  giving  a  good  per-centage 
notwithstanding." 

"  Then  of  course  you  intend  to  marry  her 
yourself,"  said  O'Donnell ;  "  well,  that  being 
the  case,  I  will  go  home  and  consider  between 
this  and  this  hour  to-morrow  what  I  will  take. 
I  must  make  my  calculations,  for  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word,  and  like  to  know  exactly  what 
a  thing  is  worth  before  I  put  a  price  upon  it ; 
but  by  this  time  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you, 
— so  good  morning,  Mr.  Dry,  it  is  getting 
late." 

"  But  where  shall  I  find  you  ?  where  shall 
I  find  you?"  asked  Mr.  Dry,  as  the  other 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  White  will  send  a  boy  with 
you,"  replied  O'Donnell ;  "  she  knows  where 
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it  is  now — good  afternoon ;"  and  issuing  forth, 
he  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the  landlady,  and 
then  quitted  the  house  murmuring,  "  The  old 
snake — I  know  them,  those  canting  vipers — I 
know  them." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  the  town  was 
dark  and  silent,  the  streets  empty,  and  the 
windows  generally  closed,  when  Diggory 
Falgate  advanced  with  a  light  gay  step 
through  various  narrow  ways  towards  the 
block-house,  where  the  Earl  of  Beverley  was 
confined.  He  was  followed  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards  by  Ancient  Hazzard 
of  the  train-bands,  and  a  short  distance  behind 
him  came  Captain  Barecolt,  with  the  silent 
step  but  wide  stride  of  one  well  accustomed  to 
dangerous  enterprises. 

The  foremost  of  the  party,  we  have  said, 
advanced  lightly  and  gaily  with  that  sort  of 
braggadocio  air  which  characterized  the  cava- 
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liers  in  almost  all  tlieir  undertakings,  and 
which — or  rather  the  foolish  self-confidence 
of  which  it  was  the  mere  outward  exjiression 
— ruined  so  many  of  their  best  concerted 
plans.  Ancient  Hazzard,  however,  as  he 
walked  along,  displayed  a  very  different  aspect. 
He  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the  business  in 
hand  ;  and  thougli  resolved  to  carry  it  through, 
his  head  turned  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
right  or  left  at  every  step,  thinking  that  some 
one  must  be  watching  him,  though  the  only 
suspicions  that  existed  anywhere  regarding 
his  conduct,  were  those  in  his  own  heart. 
Barecolt,  on  the  contrary,  though  as  likely  as 
any  man,  from  natural  disposition,  to  make  as 
much  noise  about  whatever  he  did  as  was  ne- 
cessary, and  perhaps  somewhat  more,  was  too 
much  habituated  to  enterprises  of  this  kind 
to  be  particularly  excited  on  the  occasion,  and 
his  vanity  took  the  direction  of  affecting  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  common- 
place and  easy  that  it  allowed  him  to  think 
of  anything  else ;  and  he,  therefore,  followed 
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with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  noticing, 
apparently,  nothing  that  passed  around  him. 

The  first  and,  indeed,  only  obstruction  that 
presented  itself  to  their  progress  towards  the 
block-house  was  offered  by  the  watch,  who, 
encountering  good  Diggory  Falgate,  carrying, 
it  must  be  remarked,  a  small  bundle  under 
his  arm ;  and  not  particularly  approving  of 
the  jaunty  air  with  which  he  gave  them  good 
night,  thought  fit  to  stop  him,  and,  in  Shak- 
speare's  words,  '  prate  of  his  whereabout.' 

Falgate  was  always  ready  to  cry  clubs,  and 
strongly  disposed  to  resist  the  watch  when  it 
could  be  done  with  the  slightest  probability 
of  success  ;  so  that  a  very  pretty  quarrel  was 
commencing,  which  might  soon  have  conveyed 
him  to  prison,  or  the  cage,  had  not  Hazzard 
come  to  his  support,  and  informed  the  worthy 
guardians  of  the  night,  that  the  captive  of 
their  hands  was  his  poor  neighbour  Falgate 
the  painter,  who  was  not  an  ill-disposed  man, 
though  somewhat  inclined  to  moisten  his  clay 
with  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong 
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beer  ;  and  he,  moreover,  hinted  that  such 
might  be  the  case  on  that  very  night. 

This  assurance  proved  so  far  satisfactory 
that  the  watch  thought  fit  to  let  him  go  with 
a  suitable  admonition,  and  Hazzard  acting  his 
part  better,  when  he  grew  warm  in  the  matter, 
bade  Diggory,  in  a  rough  tone,  go  on  about 
his  business  and  not  make  broils  in  the  streets, 
or  he  would  get  himself  into  mischief. 

This  said,  the  whole  party  proceeded  on 
their  way,  resuming  as  soon  as  possible  the 
same  order  of  march  as  before,  and  Captain 
Barecolt,  with  his  grave  and  serious  demean- 
our, passing  the  watch  without  question. 

About  five  minutes  after,  Diggory  emerged 
into  the  open  space  by  the  river  side,  and  ad- 
vancing straight  towards  the  block -house, 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  guard. 
What  was  said  at  first  was  in  a  low  tone,  but 
presently  the  sound  of  the  voices  grew  louder 
and  louder ;  angry  words  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street,  behind  which  Ancient  Hazzard 
had  concealed  himself;  and,  running  across, 
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he  came  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  sentinel 
from  knocking  down  the  painter  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  piece. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  was  now  fully  carried 
out;  the  ancient  of  the  train-bands,  while 
threatening  Falgate  sharply  with  the  stocks 
and  the  prison,  was  still  more  severe  upon  the 
sentinel,  and  commanded  him  immediately  to 
march  back  to  the  guard -house  and  send 
down  the  next  man  upon  the  roll.  He  would 
keep  guard  while  the  other  was  gone,  he  said, 
and  tlie  man  giving  up  his  musket,  walked 
away,  proceeding  about  fifty  yards  towards 
the  opposite  buildings  before  he  recollected 
the  orders  of  the  governor,  to  keep  all  persons 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  was  in 
conference  with  the  prisoner.  He  accordingly 
paused,  and  Hazzard,  who  had  been  watching 
him  closely,  walked  up,  asking  vrhy  he  stopped 
when  he  had  orders  to  go  straight  to  the 
guard-house.  The  man  excused  himself,  and 
transmitted  the  commands  he  had  received 
from   the   governor,   upon  which  his  ancient 
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desired  him  to  go  on,  returning  slowly  towards 
the  block-house. 

By  this  time,  however,  Barecolt  had  run 
across  in  the  darkness  from  the  mouth  of  the 
opposite  street,  and  with  Falgate  behind  him, 
was  feeling  over  the  door  for  the  key  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  lock  on  the  preceding 
morning.  He  found  the  key-hole,  however, 
untenanted,  and  at  that  moment  the  exclama- 
tion burst  from  his  lips,  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  Sir  John  Hotham. 

"  They  have  taken  the  key  out,"  he  cried, 
"  curse  me  if  I  don't  force  the  lock  off  with  my 
dagger,"  and  he  was  proceeding  to  act  accord- 
ingly, when,  to  his  surprise,  the  door  was 
opened,  the  light  broke  forth  from  within,  and 
Lord  Beverley  suddenly  clapped  his  hand 
upon  his  mouth,  whispering,  "  Not  a  word  of 
recognition!"  Then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he 
demanded,  "  Who,  and  what  do  you  seek 
here,  sir?" 

Barecolt,  for  a  single  instant,  was  puzzled 
as   to   whether    he   should   speak   French  or 
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English;  but  Lord  Beverley  had  used  nothing 
but  the  latter  tongue,  and  he  replied  in  the 
same,  while  with  open  eyes  he  seemed  to  de- 
mand farther  explanation,  "  I  was  seeking 
some  one,  whom  it  seems  I  am  not  likely  to 
find." 

"  You  may  look  in,  sir — you  will  see  no  one 
here,"  answered  the  earl ;  and  Barecolt  gave 
a  hurried  look  round,  saw  the  curtain  of  the 
bed  on  the  opposite  side  drawn  forward,  and 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  gave  the  royal  officer 
to  understand  that  he  began  to  comprehend. 

"  That  is  enough,"  continued  the  earl,  as- 
suming somewhat  suddenly  a  foreign  accent ; 
"  you  are  now  satisfied  ;  go  away." 

Barecolt  instantly  withdrew  a  step  ;  but  the 
earl  followed  him,  and  added,  in  a  whisper, 
"  You  seem  at  liberty — I  shall  be  so  soon — 
out  of  the  town  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  eitlier 
wait  for  me  on  the  road  to  York,  as  near  as 
is  safe,  or  tell  the  king  all  that  has  happened, 
and  that  I  will  rejoin  him  speedily,  I  trust, 
with  good  news." 
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Thus  saying,  lie  drew  back,  slint  the  door, 
and  locked  it,  as  before,  in  the  inside. 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  finger  on  the  side 
of  his  nose.  "  Here  is  something  going  on 
here,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Well,  I  will  obey 
orders ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if  his  lordship  will 
not  get  out  of  the  mousetrap. — Now,  Master 
Falgate,  now  Master  Hazzard,  let  us  be  off  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  the  Swan." 

"  I  must  stay  here  till  the  guard  comes," 
answered  Hazzard,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Why, 
what  is  all  this  ?  The  sentry  said  something 
about  the  governor.  Will  not  the  prisoner 
come  out?" 

"  No,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  he  would  rather 
stay  in  ;  nevertheless,  as  he  is  a  wise  man, 
Master  Hazzard,  doubtless  he  has  his  reasons. 
Well,  follow  us  to  the  Swan  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  we  will  talk  more." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  answered  Hazzard ;  "  away 
with  you,  quick  :  if  any  one  were  to  come  and 
find  you  here  with  me  I  were  ruined." 

Barecolt  and   Falgate  hurried   on,  and  in 
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about  five  minutes  reached  the  Swan,  the  door 
of  which  was  partly  shut :  but  the  moment 
they  approached,  the  servant  girl,  INTancy,  put 
forth  her  head,  saying,  "  Go  up  to  your  room, 
sir,  quick  ;  the  old  man  is  below.  Dame  White 
told  me  to  say  so." 

"Thanks,  Nancy,"  replied  Barecolt,  and 
contriving  to  conceal  his  face  with  his  cloak, 
he  crossed  the  passage,  and  followed  by  Fal- 
gate,  walked  up  the  stairs.  In  the  room  of 
the  worthy  captain  they  found  a  light  burning, 
and  Falgate,  laying  down  his  bundle  upon  the 
table,  asked,  "  Well,  sir,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Where  does  the  pulley  hitch  ?  When  men 
have  the  door  open,  why  won't  they  walk 
out?" 

"  Good  faith !  I  cannot  tell  any  more  than 
what  is  in  that  bundle,"  observed  Barecolt. 

"  That  you  shall  soon  be  able  to  tell,"  re- 
plied Falgate.  "It  is  all  my  worldly  goods 
and  chattels,  sir.  I  am  going  w4th  you  to  join 
the  king." 

"  A  good  resolution,"   answered  Barecolt, 
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abruptly  ;  "  pray,  Master  Falgate,  have  you 
money  to  buy  a  horse  ?  A  man  is  nothmg* 
without  a  horse,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  that  I  have,"  replied  the  painter ; 
"  but  where  to  get  one  is  the  question." 

"  Let  not  that  embarrass  you,"  rejoined 
Barecolt,  with  a  well-satisfied  and  patronizing 
air.  "  A  man  of  action  and  experience,  like 
myself,  is  never  unprovided.  I  will  find  you 
one  between  this  and  Newlands." 

Falgate  admired  with  such  evident  admira- 
tion, that  Barecolt  treated  him  to  a  story  of 
his  adventures  once  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, where  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
whole  company  was  secured  by  his  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  put  a  thimble  in  his 
pocket.  Before  this  was  concluded,  they  were 
joined  by  ancient  Hazzard,  whose  watch  had 
passed  undisturbed  till  he  was  relieved  by  an- 
other of  the  train-bands ;  and  the  three  re- 
mained near  an  hour  together  and  partook  of 
some  of  the  landlady's  good  wine.  Hazzard 
then  issued  forth,  and  consultations  manifold 

VOL.    II.  N 
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took  place  between  Mrs.  White  and  Barecolt, 
after  which  the  good  lady  paid  a  furtive  visit 
to  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  for  by  this  time  Master 
Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  had  retired  to  rest. 
There  were  then  farther  conferences  in  the 
room  of  Barecolt,  and  at  length  the  inn  sunk 
into  repose. 

About  half  an  hour  before  daybreak,  how- 
ever, four  persons  silently  assembled  in  the 
hall ;  few  words  were  spoken  ;  but  good  Mrs. 
White,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye  at  the  thoughts 
of  other  days,  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  fair  girl, 
who  leaned  trembling  on  the  arm  of  Barecolt. 
The  door  was  quietly  unbolted,  and  opened ; 
three  of  the  party  went  out,  and  the  fourth, 
retiring,  closed  it  after  them.  The  others 
walked  slowly  on  towards  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  just  as  they  approached,  the  faint 
dawn  of  day  began  to  give  light  to  the 
streets. 

"  Give  the  J^oung  lady  your  arm.  Master 
Painter,"  said  Barecolt,  "  and  answer  to  what- 
ever I  say  to  you,  '  that  you  will  set  about  it 
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whenever  you  have  seen  the  young  woman  to 
Ts^ewhands.'" 

Falgate,  who  was  now  in  his  working  dress 
nodded  his  head,  and  gave  his  arm  for  Arrah's 
support,  while  Barecolt  advanced  to  the  gate, 
and  2:ivino'  the  word  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished,  ordered  the  wicket  to  be  opened,  in 
an  authoritative  tone.  It  had  not  the  full 
success  he  could  have  wished,  however,  for  the 
man  would  do  nothing  farther  than  call  his 
officer,  so  that  some  five  minutes  were  lost. 
At  length,  however,  the  officer  appeared,  and 
as  he  had  seen  our  worthy  captain  on  the  day 
before,  and  examined  his  pass,  no  farther  diffi- 
culties were  made  in  his  case.  In  regard  to 
Falgate,  however,  the  matter  was  different, 
and  he  was  asked  in  a  surly  and  somewhat 
suspicious  tone,  whither  he  was  going  so  early 
in  the  morning. 

"  He  be   coming  wid  me  to  see   one  ting 

there  be  to  do  at  de  nort  end  of  de  curtain," 

said  Barecolt ;  "  but  all  you  English  have  too 

much  to  do  wid  de  girl,  and  he  say  he  cannot 

N  2 
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do  it  till  lie  be  come  back  from  Newlands  ; 
but  you  remember,  sair,"  lie  added,  turning  to 
Falgate,  "  if  I  find  you  not  about  it  by  seven 
of  de  clock,  I  turn  you  off." 

"  I  will  set  about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  have 
seen  tlie  young  woman  to  Newlands,"  replied 
Falgate,  bobbing  his  head  ;  and  the  whole 
party  passed  out  of  the  gates,  which  were 
closed  behind  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Now  go  CD,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  first 
little  public  house  you  come  to,"  whispered 
Captain  Barecolt,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  passed  the  gates  of  Hull ;  "  I 
will  not  be  a  minute ;"  and,  turning  away 
underneath  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
city,  he  appeared,  with  a  shrewd  eye,  to  be 
examining  the  fortifications.  Lucky  it  was 
for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  the  moment  after, 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  having  been  roused 
somewhat  early  from  his  slumber,  and  think- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  go  to  bed  again,  saun- 
tered forth  to  enjoy  the  breeze  of  the  morning, 
and  to  observe  what  the  strange  captain  was 
about.      No   sooner   did    our  worthy   friend. 
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giving  a  backward  glance  towards  the  gates, 
perceive  that  he  was  watched,  than,  without 
a  moment's  deliberation,  he  beckoned  the 
officer  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him  when 
he  approached  with  a  torrent  of  engineering 
terms,  some  in  French,  some  in  English,  some 
in  a  language  compounded  of  the  two. 

"Begar,"  he  cried,  after  having  vented  a 
great  deal  of  learning  upon  the  incompre- 
hensive  ears  of  his  auditor,  "  I  not  able  to  tell 
what  de  governor  will  have  to  do  here.  Look, 
sair,  look,  my  good  friend,  if  I  be  not  much 
mistake,  dat  hill  dare,  not  above  one  half 
mile  ojff,  command  de  bastion  ail  along.  Let 
me  beseech  you,  have  de  bounty  to  take  von 
leettle  valk  up  to  de  top  of  de  hill.  Den  vid 
one  stick  making  a  level,  so  ;  see  if  de  line  do 
not  cover  de  top  of  de  curtain — c'est  a  dire, 
if  it  do  not  domine  it.     You  understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  understand  quite  well,"  replied 
the  officer  of  the  train-bands  ;  "  but  I  '11  tell 
you  what,  captain,  j'Ou  must  go  yourself,  for 
I  cannot  leave  the  guard." 
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"  Sapristi,  dat  be  true,"  said  Barecoit,  turning 
away  and  walking  towards  the  slight  elevation 
he  had  pointed  out.  The  officer  of  the  guard 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  as,  with  his  usual 
dignified  stride,  he  walked  on  towards  the  hill, 
and  then  turning  back  again  to  the  gates, 
entered,  causing  them  once  more  to  be  closed 
behind  him. 

Barecoit  paused  when  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  rise,  and  turning  round,  examined  the 
town  of  Hull,  but  more  especially  the  gate 
from  which  he  had  issued  forth,  making- 
sundry  gesticulations  as  if  he  were  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of  the  hill 
and  the  fortifications,  suspecting  that  some 
one  might  be  observing  him  still.  In  doing 
so,  however,  he  scanned  every  nook  and 
corner  with  a  curious  eye,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  not  watched,  he 
turned  sharply  to  the  left,  regained  the  road 
along  which  Falgate  and  Arrah  Neil  had 
taken  their  way ;  and,  covered  by  a  small 
clump  of  trees  which  grew  near  at  that  time, 
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lie  jburried  on  with  long  steps  towards  the 
little  public  house  which  Hugh  O'Donnell 
had  mentioned. 

The  pace  at  which  he  went  was  so  rapid 
that,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  he  had 
met  with,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  little  solitary 
house  just  at  the  moment  that  Arrah  Neil  and 
her  companion  reached  it.  There  was  a  tall 
man  standing  at  the  door ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant— before  Captain  Barecolt  came  up  — 
three  horses  were  led  out  by  a  man  and  a  boy, 
and  the  worthy  captain  could  see  his  Irish 
acquaintance,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  lift  the  fair 
girl  upon  one  of  the  beasts,  and  then, 
approaching  his  head  close  to  her  ear,  ap- 
pear to  whisper  to  her  eagerly  for  several 
minutes. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  communi- 
cation, it  was  just  over  when  Captain  Barecolt 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Irishman's  shoulder; 
and  Mr.  O'Donnell  only  added  the  words, 
"  Remember,  to  none  but  himself,  or  her." 

He   then  turned  to  Captain  Barecolt,   ex- 
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claiming,  "  Quick,  quick !  upon  your  horse's 
back,  and  away  !" 

"  Oh  !  there  's  no  such  haste,  Master  O'Don- 
nell,"  rephed  Barecolt,  who  loved  not  to  re- 
ceive the  word  of  command  from  a  merchant. 
"  Nothing  but  cowardice  is  ever  in  a  hurry ; 
so  what  is  to  pay  for  the  horses,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Seventeen  pounds  for  that,"  replied  O'Don- 
nell,  pointing  to  one,  "  and  two-and-twenty 
pounds  for  the  other,  w^hich  you  had  better 
mount  yourself,  lest  your  long  legs  touch  the 
ground. — They  are  cheap." 

"  Cheap  or  dear,  they  must  be  paid  for," 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  and  they  don't  seem  bad 
beasts  either.  Come,  Master  Falgate,  bring 
forth  the  crowns — you  see,  having  short  legs 
saves  you  five  pounds  ;"  and  while  the  worthy 
painter  unfolded  his  bundle,  in  which,  besides 
his  own  apparel,  were  now  contained  such 
parts  of  Barecolt's  goods  and  chattels  as  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  with 
him,  the  captain  drew  forth  a  leathern  purse 
and  disbursed  the  sum  required  for  his  own 
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beast,  which  operation,  to  say  the  truth,  left 
his  pocket  but  scantily  garnished. 

"  Now  mount,  mount,  Master  Falgate,"  con- 
tinued Barecolt.  "  T'  other  side  of  your  horse, 
man,  and  t'  other  foot  in  the  stirrup,  or  we 
shall  have  you  with  your  face  to  the  tail. — 
Now,  Mistress  Arrah,  are  you  ready  ?" 

But  when  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  Arrah 
Neil  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  deep  fits  of 
abstraction,  and  he  had  to  repeat  the  question 
before  she  roused  herself. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  with  a  start.  "  I 
am  ready  ;  and  then  turning  to  O'Donnell, 
added,  "  I  remember  it  all  now.  That  name, 
like  the  sudden  drawing  of  a  curtain,  has 
let  in  the  light  upon  memory,  and  I  see  the 
past." 

"God  speed  you!  young  lady,"  replied 
O'Donnell ;  "  but  now  hasten  upon  your  way, 
and  I  will  take  mine ;  for  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  your  flight  is  discovered,  and  before  that 
I  hope  I  shall  be  in  my  house,  and  you  many 
miles  hence." 
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Thus  saying-  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Bare- 
colt,  striking-  his  horse  with  his  heel,  led  the  way 
along  the  road  at  a  quick  pace.  Arrah  Neil  fol- 
lowed, and  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment;  but  good 
Diggory  Falgate,  who  seemed  less  accustomed 
to  equestrian  exercise  than  either  of  his  com- 
panions, was  not  a  little  inconvenienced  by 
the  trotting  of  his  horse.  Merciless  Captain 
Barecolt,  however,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  companion 
followed  them  at  a  still  increasing  distance, 
kept  up  the  same  rapid  rate  of  progression 
for  some  six  or  seven  miles,  speaking  now  and 
then  a  word  or  two  to  his  fair  companion,  but 
showing,  upon  the  whole,  wonderful  absti- 
nence from  his  usual  frailty.  At  length  they 
reached  the  top  of  a  long  sloping  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  behind  them,  and  along  at  least  one 
half  of  the  road  they  had  followed  from  Hull ; 
and  turning  his  horse  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Captain  Barecolt  paused  and  examined  the 
track  beneath   his   eyes,   to   see  if  he   could 
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discover  any  signs  of  pursuit.  All  was  clear, 
however :  the  sun,  now  risen  a  degree  or  two 
above  the  horizon,  but  still  red  and  large  from 
the  horizontal  mist  through  which  it  shone, 
cast  long  shadows  from  tree,  and  house,  and 
village  spire,  over  the  ground  in  some  places, 
and  in  others,  bright  gleams  of  rosy  light ; 
but  almost  all  the  world  seemed  still  slumber- 
ing, for  no  moving  object  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  road,  and  nothing  even  in  the  fields  around 
but  where  a  team  of  horses,  driven  slowly  by 
a  whistling  ploughman,  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  upon  the  left  of  the  party  on  the  hill, 
wended  slowly  onward  to  commence  their 
labours  for  the  day. 

"You  may  go  a  little  slower  now,  young 
lady,"  said  Barecolt,  after  he  had  concluded 
his  examination  ;  "  we  have  a  good  start  of 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  venture 
to  send  out  far  in  pursuit." 

"  Thank  God  !"  answered  Arrah  Neil,  not 
in  the  common  tone  of  satisfaction  with  which 
those  v/ords  are  usually  pronounced,  but  with 
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the  voice  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  from 
whom  all  deliverance  comes.  "  But  do  you 
think  we  are  really  safe  ?"  continued  Arrali, 
after  a  moment's  thought.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  go  on  quickly  for  a  time — but 
that  good  man  who  came  with  us,  seems 
hardly  able  to  make  his  horse  keep  up  with 
us." 

"  Then  we  will  make  him  lead  as  soon  as 
he  comes  up,"  answered  Barecolt ;  "  we  can 
follow  at  his  pace,  for  I  think  we  are  secure 
enough  just  now.  The  truth  is,  he  is  evidently 
unaccustomed  to  a  horse's  back,  and  sits  his 
beast  like  a  London  tapster  in  a  city  pageant. 
'T  is  a  lamentable  thing.  Mistress  Arrali,  that 
so  few  people  in  this  country  ever  learn  to 
ride.  Now,  before  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
there  was  not  a  pas  of  the  manege  that  I  could 
not  make  the  wildest  horse  perform ;  and 
serviceable  indeed  have  I  found  it  in  my  day ; 
for  I  remember  well  when  the  small  town  of 
Alais  was  taken,  which  I  had  aided  to  defend, 
with    twenty    other    gentlemen    of    different 
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nations,  we  determined  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  capitulation ;  and  on 
the  morning  when  the  king's  troops  were  just 
about  to  march  into  the  town,  we  issued  forth 
to  cut  our  way  out,  or  to  find  it  through  them 
in  some  manner.  We  had  not  gone  above 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  gate,  when  we 
found  a  line  of  pikemen  drawn  up  across  the 
road  and  in  a  meadow.  There  were  no  other 
troops  on  that  side  of  the  town,  for  the  chief 
attack  was  at  another  point ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  down  went  their  pikes ;  when, 
crying,  *  Now,  gentlemen,  follow  me  !'  I 
dashed  up  to  them  as  if  to  charge.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  powerful  horse — I 
called  him  Drake,  in  memory  of  the  great 
Sir  Francis — but  just  as  I  was  at  the  point  of 
their  pikes,  I  lifted  him  on  his  haunches, 
struck  my  spurs  into  his  flanks,  and  with  one 
spring,  over  the  line  we  went." 

*'And   what   became    of  the   rest?"    asked 
Arrah  JSTeil. 

"You  shall  hear,"  replied  Barecolt.     "  The 
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horse,  as  he  came  over,  lashed  out  beliiiid, 
and  striking  one  of  the  pikemen  on  the  head, 
dashed  in  his  steel  cap  and  his  skull  together, 
so  that  down  he  went,  and  my  friends  charging 
on,  cut  a  way  for  a  part  of  themselves  before 
the  confusion  was  over.  Five  got  through 
and  joined  me ;  but  the  rest  had  to  eat  cold 
steel." 

"They  were  killed?"  asked  Arrah  Neil, 
*'  Alas  !  war  is  a  sad  thing." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  but  one 
comes  to  think  of  it  as  nothing.  It  is  the 
occupation  of  brave  men  and  gentlemen ;  and 
when  one  makes  up  one's  mind  every  day  to 
lose  one's  life  if  need  be,  we  do  not  think 
much  of  seeing  others  go  a  few  hours  before 
us.  If  I  could  call  up  again  all  the  men  I 
have  seen  killed,  since  I  first  smelt  powder 
when  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  should  have  a 
pretty  strong  army  of  ghosts  to  fight  the 
roundheads  with.  Well,  Master  Falgate," 
he  continued,  as  the  painter  came  up,  "you 
seem  red  in  the  face,  and  out  of  breath." 
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"  Ugli !  there  never  was  such  a  beast," 
exclaimed  Falgate.  "  It  is  like  riding  a  rhino- 
ceros. He  has  as  many  hard  knobs  in  him 
as  a  cow,  and  his  pace  is  like  a  galloping 
earthquake.  Oons,  captain !  you  go  so  fast 
too." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  tell  me,"  said  Bare- 
colt,  "  did  you  ever  take  a  journey  on  a  horse 
before  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Falgate  boldly,  "  or  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  have  got  on  one  again. 
But,  in  pity,  good  Captain  Barecolt,  don't  go 
at  such  a  rate,  or,  faith,  you  must  leave  me 
behind,  which  would  not  be  like  a  good 
camarado." 

"  ISTo,  no ;  we  won't  leave  you  behind, 
Falgate,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  and  for  that 
reason  we  will  make  you  go  first.  So  shall 
we  be  ready  to  pick  you  up  if  you  fall  off; 
and  you  can  go  at  your  own  pace,  though  it 
must  be  the  quickest  you  can  manage." 

"  Oh,  butter  and  eggs  for  ever!"  cried 
Falgate,    putting    himself   in    the   van,    and 
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going-  on  at  a  jog-trot,  "  if  an  old  market- 
woman  can  keep  her  seat  and  not  break  her 
eggs,  I  do  not  see  why  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  creation  should  tumble  off  and  crack  his 
bones." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  rei^lied  Barecolt ;  "  and  if 
he  do,  he  deserves  to  break  his  head.  But 
get  on  a  little  faster,  Master  Falgate,  or  we 
shall  have  the  fat  citizens  of  Hull  at  our 
heels." 

"  Oh,  no  fear !  no  fear !"  rejoined  Falgate  ; 
"  they  are  all  miraculous  horsemen,  and  ride 
as  well  as  I  do  :  so  unless  the  governor  pursue 
you  in  person,  and  bring  all  the  horses  out  of 
his  own  stable,  you  may  ride  to  York  and 
back  before  any  of  them  will  stir.  Would 
that  the  man  who  sold  me  this  horse  were  in 
as  sore  a  skin  as  he  who  bought  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  had  an  ill-will  at  my  poor  bones — 
plague  light  upon  him!" 

"  Ah,  no !"  cried  Arrah  Neil.  "  He  is  a 
good  and  a  kind  man." 

VOL.    II.  o 
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"  He  is  a  very  close  one,"  replied  Barecolt ; 
**  for  I  know,  young  lady,  I  tried  my  best  yes- 
terday to  worm  out  of  him  all  tlie  secrets  that 
we  wanted  to  know ;  but  lie  held  his  mouth  as 
tight  shut  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster." 

"He  had  a  reason,  doubtless,"  answered 
Arrah  Neil,  falling  into  thought  again. 

"Well,  if  he  have  told  you  all  about  it," 
rejoined  Barecolt,  assuming  an  indifferent  air, 
"  it  does  not  matter.  I  have  no  curiosity. 
Only  when  we  wish  to  send  despatches 
securely,  we  give  a  copy  to  two  separate  mes- 
sengers, and  if,  as  I  understood  him,  you  are 
to  tell  Lord  Walton  or  the  young  lady,  it 
miight  have  been  better  to  inform  me  too,  as 
then  I  could  have  carried  them  the  intelli- 
gence, in  case  of  our  being  separated,  and  of 
my  seeing  them  first." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better,"  said 
Arrah  Neil ;  "  but  all  promises  are  sacred 
things,  and  methinks,  more  especially,  pro- 
mises to  the  dead." 

"Ay,  that   they   are,"   answered   Barecolt, 
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who  saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to  learn  from 
his  fair  companion  what  had  been  the  sub- 
stance of  her  conversation  with  O'Donnell — 
*'  Ay,  that  they  are.  I  remember  a  very  carious 
and  entertaining  story  about  that,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  siege  of  a  certain  town,  when  I 
was  serving  in  the  north.  I  will  tell  it  to  you 
as  we  go  ;  it  will  serve  to  while  away  the 
time." 

CAPTAIN    BARECOLt's    STORY. 

"  There  is  a  little  town  called  Le  Catelet, 
just  upon  the  French  frontier,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Spanish  army,  after  the 
French  had  taken  it  and  held  it  for  about 
a  year.  The  attack  began  in  the  winter,  and 
a  number  of  honourable  gentlemen  threw 
themselves  into  it,  to  aid  in  the  defence  as 
volunteers.  Amongst  the  rest  were  two  friends 
who  had  fought  in  a  good  many  battles  to- 
gether, and  one  was  called  the  Viscount  de 
Boulaye,  and  the  other  the  Capitaine  la 
Vacherie.  Every  day  there  were  skirmishes 
o  2 
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and  sallies,  and  one  night  when  they  were 
sitting  drinking  and  talking  together,  after 
a  very  murderous  sortie,  Capitaine  la  Vacherie 
said  to  his  friend — 

" '  How  cold  those  poor  fellows  must  be 
whom  we  left  dead  in  the  trenches  to-day  !' 

"  '  Ay,  that  they  must,'  said  Boulaye ;  '  and 
'pon  my  life.  La  Vacherie,  I  am  glad  the  place 
is  so  full  that  you  and  I  have  but  one  room 
and  one  bed  between  us,  otherwise  I  know 
not  how  we  should  keep  ourselves  warm.' 

"  '  Nor  I  either,'  replied  La  Vacherie. — 
'Mind,  Boulaye,  if  I  am  some  day  left  in 
the  trenches,  you  come  and  look  for  me,  and 
bring  me  out  of  the  cold  wind.' 

"  He  spoke  laughing,  and  the  viscount  an- 
swered in  the  same  way, — 

" '  That  I  will.  La  Vacherie ;  don't  you  be 
afraid.' 

"  Well,  about  a  fortnight  after,  the  Spaniards 
attempted  to  storm  the  place  ;  but  they  were 
driven  back,  after  fighting  for  near  an  hour, 
and  Boulaye  and  La  Vacherie,  with  the  regi- 
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ment  of  Champagne,  pursued  them  to  their 
,  entrenchments.  Boulaye  got  back,  safe  and 
sound,  to  the  town  just  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  and  went  to  the  governor's  house  and 
talked  for  an  hour  over  the  assault,  and  then 
returned  to  his  room,  and  asked  his  servant  if 
Capitaine  la  Vacherie  had  come  back.  The 
man  answered,  no ;  and  so  Boulaye  swore 
that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  would  wait 
for  his  supper.  When  supper  came  and  La 
Vacherie  did  not,  the  viscount  began  to  think 
'  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  poor  devil.  La 
Vachei'ie,  had  left  his  bones  outside;'  and 
after  he  had  eaten  tw^o  or  three  mouthfuls, 
and  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  he  sent  the 
servant  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne,  to  see  if  he  could  hear  anything 
of  his  friend.  But  the  servant  could  find  no 
one  who  knew^  anything  of  him  ;  and  when  he 
came  back,  he  found  the  viscount  sitting  with 
the  table  and  the  wine  upon  his  right  hand, 
and  his  feet  upon  the  two  andirons,  with  a 
warm  fire  of  wood  blazing  away  before  him. 
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When  he  told  him  that  he  could  learn  nothing, 
Boulaye  exclaimed — 

"  *  Sacrement !  I  dare  say  he  is  killed — poor 
fellow,  I  am  very  sorry  ;'  and  he  filled  himself 
another  glass  of  wine,  and  kept  his  foot  on 
the  andirons.  In  about  half  an  hour  more  he 
went  to  bed,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  com- 
fortable and  beginning  to  doze,  seeing  the  fire 
flickering  against  the  wall  one  minute  and  not 
seeing  it  the  next,  he  heard  a  step  upon  the 
stairs,  and  instantly  recollected  La  Vacherie's, 
who  came  up  singing  and  talking  just  as  usual. 

" '  Ah !'  cried  he,  '  La  Vacherie,  is  that  you  ? 
I  thought  you  had  been  killed !' 

"  '  The  deuce  you  did,  Boulaye,'  replied  La 
Vacherie,  and  he  began  to  move  about  the 
bottles  and  glasses  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  a 
candle,  to  light  it. 

" '  Well,  don't  make  a  noise,  there 's  a  good 
man,'  said  Boulaye,  '  for  I  am  tired,  and  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  to-morrow.' 

" '  I  'm  sure  so  have  I,'  replied  La  Vacherie, 
'  so  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once.' 
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" '  Had  you  not  better  have  some  supper  V 
asked  the  viscount. 

"  '  No,'  replied  his  friend,  *  I  've  had  all  the 
supper  I  want ;'  and  accordingly  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes  and  lay  down  beside  his  comrade. 
But  by  that  time  the  viscount  was  asleep,  so 
that  they  had  no  further  conversation  that 
night.  The  next  morning  when  Viscount  de 
Boulaye  woke,  he  found  that  La  Vacherie  had 
already  risen,  and  left  his  nightcap  upon  the 
pillow,  and  he  did  not  see  him  again  till  night, 
for  the  enemy  made  several  fierce  attacks,  and 
all  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  busy  till 
sunset.  Well,  the  viscount  supped  alone  that 
night  as  before,  and  just  as  he  got  into  bed,  he 
heard  La  Vacherie's  step  again,  and  again  he 
came  in,  and  again  he  would  eat  no  supper, 
but  went  to  bed  as  before.  The  viscount, 
however,  did  not  sleep  so  easily  this  night,  for 
he  thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
his  friend.  So  after  lying  for  about  half 
an  hour,  he  said,  '  La  Vacherie,  are  you 
asleep  1 ' 
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" '  "Not  yet,'  replied  La  Vacherie  ;  '  but  I 
soon  shall  be.' 

"  '  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,'  said 
Boulaye,  turning  himself  sharp  round,  and  as 
he  did  so,  his  hand  came  against  La  Yacherie's, 
It  was  like  a  bit  of  ice ! 

" '  Why,  how  cold  you  are !'  cried  the 
viscount. 

"  *  And  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  other- 
wise,' replied  La  Vacherie,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
'  when  you  left  me  out  there  in  the  trenches 
through  two  long  January  nights  !'  and  that 
moment  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw  open 
the  window,  and  went  off.  His  body  was 
found  next  morning  where  he  had  been  killed 
two  days  before," 

Arrah  'Neil  was  silent,  but  Falgate,  who 
while  riding  on  at  his  slow  pace  had  kept  one 
ear  always  open  to  his  companion's  story,  turned 
round  and  asked,  "  But  what  became  of  the 
viscount  ?" 

"Why,  when  the  town  capitulated,"  replied  , 
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Barecolt,  ''  he  went  into  a  Capuchin  convent, 
and  Avas  called  Father  Henry.  But,  harki 
There  is  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  by  the  Lord 
Harry !  Gallop,  Falgate  !  gallop !  or  I  '11 
"drive  my  sword  through  you !"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  the  weapon  and  pricked 
forward  the  horse  of  his  companion  with  the 
]joint. 

The  galloway,  for  it  deserved  no  higher 
title,  started  on,  lashing  out  behind  in  a  man- 
ner that  had  nearly  sent  the  poor  painter  out 
of  the  saddle  and  over  its  head ;  but  when 
once  the  beast  had  fairly  started  in  a  gallop, 
Falgate  found  his  seat  much  more  comfortable 
than  at  a  trot;  and  away  the  whole  party 
went  at  full  speed  over  hill  and  dale  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  when  suddenly,  to  Barecolt's 
surprise,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  again 
heard  upon  his  left  nearer  than  before.  After 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  whatever  body  of  men  were 
near,  they  did  not  come  from  the  side  of  Hull ; 
but  judging  that  when  escorting  treasure  or  a 
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lady  he  should  best  show  his  valour  by  discre- 
tion, the  renowned  captain  turned  sharp  off 
from  the  high  road  down  a  lane  to  his  right, 
and  after  having  gone  rather  more  than  one 
mile  in  that  direction,  through  pleasant  rows 
of  trees,  without  hearing  any  more  of  the 
sounds  which  had  alarmed  him,  he  pulled  up 
at  a  house,  from  the  front  of  which  a  pole 
bearing  a  garland  protruded  over  the  road, 
indicating  that  some  sort  of  entertainment 
would  there  be  found  for  way -faring  travellers. 
"We  will  here  water  our  horses,  Mistress 
Arrah,"  he  said  ;  "  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  may  not  find  loyal  subjects  in  every  house, 
we  will  refresh  the  inner  man  with  gravity  and 
moderation ;"  and  assuming  a  sad  and  sancti- 
monious air,  he  addressed  a  dry-looking  man 
who  presented  himself,  asking  if  they  could 
obtain  wherewithal  to  strengthen  themselves 
for  their  further  journey.  A  ready  affirmative 
was  given,  and  aiding  Arrah  ISTeil  from  her 
horse,  Barecolt  led  her  in,  and  then,  never 
forgetting  his  military  habits,  returned  to  see 
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that  the  beasts  were  taken  care  of.  The 
landlord  followed  Inm  out,  and  the  worthy 
captain  continued  to  eye  him  with  a  con- 
siderate glance  as  he  aided  in  washing  the 
horses'  mouths  and  taking  out  their  bits.  By 
the  time  this  was  accomplished,  Barecolt's 
opinion  of  his  companion  was  completely 
formed,  and  when  the  latter  remarked,  "  You 
seem  to  have  been  riding  very  hard,  master," 
he  replied  in  a  solemn  tone,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Diggory  Falgate. 

"  Yea,  verily,  have  we,  for  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  met  our  ears,  and  we  feared,  being 
few  in  number,  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  the 
swaggering  malignants  who  we  hear  are  riding 
about  the  country.  Wilt  thou  get  them  a 
little  corn,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Right  willingly,  master,"  replied  the  host ; 
"  I  see  that  thou  art  a  godly  man,  and  I  am 
glad  to  serve  thee." 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Barecolt  whis- 
pered to  Falgate,  who  had  remained  silent, 
partly  from  fatigue,  and  partly  from  surprise. 
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"  We  must  cozen  the  crop-eared  knave.  Whine, 
cant,  and  look  devout.  Master  Falgate,  and 
forget  your  swagger  if  you  can." 

"  By  St.  Winifred  !"  replied  Falgate,  "  this 
rough  beast  has  taken  all  the  swagger  out  of 
me.     I  can  hardly  stand,  captain." 

"  Well,  get  thee  in,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  and 
leave  me  to  deal  with  him.  The  best  thing 
for  thee  to  do  is  to  hold  thy  tongue,  for  if 
thou  one'st  openest  thy  mouth  we  shall  see 
some  profane  saint  or  other  popping  out,  and 
marking  thee  for  a  malignant  in  a  minute." 

After  remaining  for  some  ten  minutes  more 
at  the  door,  in  slow  and  solemn  converse  with 
the  host,  Barecolt  stalked  into  the  house,  and 
found  Arrah  Neil  sitting  with  her  beautiful 
head  leaning  on  her  fair  hand,  and  her  elbow 
resting  on  a  table  very  respectably  covered 
with  provisions. 

"  Now  let  us  to  our  meat,"  said  Barecolt, 
"  for  we  must  soon  be  upon  our  way  again." 

Falgate  was  instantly  settling  himself  upon 
a  stool  to  fall  to,  without  further  ceremony; 
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but  the  captain  gave  him  a  grave  admonishing 
look,  and  standing  before  the  table  with  his 
clasped  hands  resting  on  his  stomach,  and  the 
two  thumbs  elevated  towards  his  chin,  began 
a  grace  which  had  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
patience  of  Falgate  before  it  was  done,  but 
which  greatly  edified  the  master  of  the  house. 
After  this  was  concluded,  they  all  sat  down  to 
meat ;  and  Barecolt,  who  w^ell  knew  that  the 
portion  of  good  things  which  the  saintly  men 
of  his  day  allotted  themselves  was  by  no  means 
small,  carved  away  at  the  joints  without  any 
modesty,  and  loaded  his  own  plate  amongst 
others  with  a  mess  sufficient  for  an  ogre. 

Alas !  for  the  brief  period  of  mundane 
felicity  ;  scarcely  had  three  mouthfuls  passed 
between  his  grinders, — scarcely  had  one  deep 
draught  from  the  foaming  tankard  wetted  his 
lips,  when  the  sound  of  many  horses'  feet  was 
heard,  and  the  next  instant  the  detestable 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  once  more  heard 
before  the  door.  The  landlord,  who,  as  was 
then  very  customary,  had  sat  down  to  share 
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the  meal  prepared  for  his  guests,  started  up, 
and  ran  out  to  the  door,  while  Barecolt  quietly- 
approached  the  window  and  looked  forth ; 
then  returning  to  the  table,  he  whispered  in  a 
low  voice  to  Diggory  Falgate  and  Arrah  Neil, 
"  A  party  of  the  drunken  tapsters  and  pimpled- 
nosed  serving  men  whom  the  roundhead  rebels 
call  cavalry.  Master  Falgate,  be  as  silent  as 
a  church  mouse,  I  command  you,  and  answer 
not  more  than  a  monosyllable,  whatever  is 
asked  you." 

"Are  they  from  Hull?"  demanded  Arrah 
Neil,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  as  Barecolt  resumed 
his  seat,  and  began  to  eat. 

"  'No,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  gallant  cap- 
tain ;  "  but  we  shall  soon  see,  for  here  come 
some  of  them  along  the  passage  ;"  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  giving 
admission  to  a  stout  short-set  man  in  a  well- 
worn  buff  coat. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  parliamentarian  looked  at  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  and  Captain  Barecolt  looked  at  the 
parliamentarian.  The  former  had  a  cynical 
sort  of  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if  he 
recognised  in  the  worthy  captain  a  personage 
whom  he  had  seen  before  under  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  Barecolt's  face  was  a  perfect 
blank — at  least,  if  that  which  bore  so  promi- 
nent a  gnomen  could  be  called  so.  At  all 
events  it  said  nothing ;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  glance  of  recognition  in  his  eyes, 
there  was  not  the  smallest  curl  of  conscious- 
ness round  his  mouth.  He  looked  full  in  the 
officer's  face,  with  the  stare  of  a  stranger,  for 
very  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  civilly  asked 
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him  if  he  would  not  sit  down  and  join  their 
party. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  parliamenta- 
rian, with  the  same  sneering  smile ;  "  but  I 
think  I  shall  ask  you  to  join  ours." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  my  friend,"  replied 
Barecolt,  without  any  change  of  countenance ; 
"  hut  I  have  nearly  dined." 

"  Dined,  or  not  dined,"  rejoined  the  other, 
"  you  must  come  along  with  me." 

"  How,  now  ?"  cried  Barecolt,  rising  with 
a  look  of  indignation ;  "I  thought,  from 
your  look,  that  you  were  a  god-fearing 
and  worthy  man  ;  but  if  you  be,  as  I  now  * 
judge  from  your  words,  one  of  the  malig- 
nant fermenters  of  strife  in  Israel,  I  tell  you 
you  are  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  country 
to  play  your  pranks,  even  if  you  had  a  com- 
pany of  swaggering  rakehelly  troopers  at  your 
heels." 

"Come,  come,"  replied  the  other,  "I  am 
what  I  seem,  and  what  you  know  me  right 
well  to  be.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  certain 
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Captain  Batten,  sir  ?  Were  you  ever  at  such 
a  place  as  Bishop's  Merton?" 

"  Of  a  Captain  Batten  I  have  heard  when  I 
was  in  London,"  replied  Barecolt,  boldly,  "and 
I  have  seen  him  too,  but  you  are  not  he — for, 
in  the  first  place,  he  is  a  godly  and  well- 
disposed  person — and  in  the  next  place,  I  do 
not  recollect  you.  Then,  as  for  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton, the  very  name  of  it  is  naught,  and  smacks 
of  prelacy  and  popery." 

"I  am  not  Captain  Batten,  certainly,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  but  I  was  cornet  of  his  troop 
when  you  were  at  Bishop's  Merton,  and  I 
watched  you  well  along  the  road  for  forty 
miles  and  more,  after  you  had  made  him 
prisoner.  You  have  changed  your  dress,  but 
I  know  you,  Captain  Barecolt." 

"  Captain  Barecolt!"  cried  our  worthy  friend, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  with  a  look  of 
astonishment  and  indignation ;  "  am  I  never  to 
have  done  with  Captain  Barecolt?  This  is 
the  third  time  within  these  four  days  that  I 
have  been  mistaken  for  that  2:ood-for-nothino% 
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worthless  fellow.  If  ever  I  meet  him  I  will 
cut  off  that  nose  of  his,  or  he  shall  cut  off 
mine,  that  there  may  be  no  more  mistaking 
between  us.  However,  sir,  if  you  are  really,  as 
you  say,  a  cornet  of  Captain  Batten's  troop,  I 
am  glad  to  meet  you — there  is  my  hand,  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  show  you  to  your 
satisfaction,  that  I  am  !not  the  swaggering 
malignant  you  take  me  for,  but  a  poor  officer 
of  French  extraction,  whose  parents  took  refuge 
in  this  land  during  the  persecutions  of  those 
who  fought  as  I  do,  for  the  cause  of  true  faith, 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  My  name  is 
Jersval,  and  you  must,  most  likely,  have  heard 
of  it,  as  I  have  for  the  last  three  months  been 
assisting  that  worthy  and  pious  man.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
Hull." 

The  officer  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  a  bewildered  stare  ;  for  though  he 
thought  he  could  have  sworn  to  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  not 
many  weeks  before,  as   Captain   Barecolt,  a 
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notorious  malignant,  yet  the  captain's  coolness 
and  effrontery  was  so  great  as  almost  to  over- 
bear liis  belief.  He  was  not  convinced,  indeed, 
but  he  was  staggered  ;  and  being  somewhat  of 
a  dogged  nature,  he  resolved  to  resist  giving 
credence  to  mere  assertions,  however  boldly 
made. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  you  say  you  can 
give  me  proofs.  Where  are  they  ?  I  know 
your  face  quite  well.  The  proofs,  the  proofs, 
man — or  you  must  away  with  me  to  Hull." 

"  Be  that  at  your  peril,  sir,"  replied  Bare- 
colt,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  "  I  am  travelling 
on  business  of  importance  for  the  governor, 
and  I  will  resist  being  stopped  to  the  shedding 
of  blood.  As  to  the  proofs,  here  they  are. 
You  probably  know  Sir  John  Hotham's  sig- 
nature ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  from 
his  pocket  the  pass  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  governor  of  Hull. 

So  well  had  he  combined  all  the  particulars 
of  his  story,  that  every  word  in  the  pass  tallied 
exactly  with  what  he  had  said  before.  He 
p  2 
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was  called  therein  the  French  officer,  Captain 
Jersval,  employed  upon  the  fortifications — and 
all  the  authorities  of  the  town  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  well  as  all  persons  well  affected  to 
the  state,  were  enjoined  to  give  him  free 
passage,  aid,  and  assistance  on  all  lawful 
occasions.  The  parliamentarian,  as  he  read, 
became  more  and  more  bewildered,  and  indeed 
somewhat  doubtful  of  Captain  Barecolt's  iden- 
tity. The  landlord  also  joined  in  on  behalf  of 
his  guest,  and  vouched  for  his  having  behaved 
himself  in  a  very  comely  and  discreet  man- 
ner. The  roundhead  was,  however,  of  a 
stubborn  and  stiff-necked  race,  as  I  have 
before  hinted.  He  was  far  more  inclined  to 
believe  his  own  eyes  than  any  piece  of  paper 
in  the  world  ;  and  although  he  read  the 
pass  twice,  he  looked  at  Captain  Barecolt 
so  often,  each  time  muttering  between  his 
teeth  an  expression  of  conviction  that  he  was 
right  after  all. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,"  he  said  aloud, 
at  length ;  "  you  shall  go  to  Hull.     You  may 
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have  stolen  this  pass,  or  forged  it,  for  aught  I 
know.  Unless  some  one  can  swear  that  you 
are  the  same  man  here  spoken  of,  back  you 
shall  troop." 

"  That  I  can  swear,"  cried  Diggory  Falgate, 
starting  up,  and  forgetting  his  companion's 
injunctions  to  silence. 

"  And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  may  you 
he?"  demanded  the  parliamentary  soldier, 
growing  hot :  for  Barecolt  had  by  this  time 
quietly  freed  his  long  sword  from  the  sheath, 
and  placed  his  back  towards  the  corner,  giving 
a  glance,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  window,  across 
which  two  other  figures,  on  horseback,  passed 
at  the  moment. 

"Who  am  I?"  said  Falgate;  "a  citizen  of 
Hull,  sir  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  I  saw 
that  gentleman  walking  and  talking  with  the 
governor  yesterda}^,  and  that  he  is  the  same 
to  whom  that  pass  was  given." 

"  Go  to,  go  to,"  said  the  parliamentarian 
scornfully ;  "  you  seem  some  mechanic,  who 
can  know  nought  of  such  matters.     Meddle 
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with  what  concerns  you,  good  man.     Land- 
lord, call  in  two  of  my  troopers." 

"  Be  it  at  your  peril  and  theirs,"  replied 
Barecolt,  in  a  voice  of  extraordinary  loudness, 
bringing  the  point  of  his  weapon  towards  the 
chest  of  his  opponent,  who  had  taken  a  step 
forward.  "  Whoever  says  I  am  not  Captain 
Jersval,  lately  employed  by  Sir  John  Hotham 
on  the  fortification  of  Hull,  is  a  liar,  and  the 
consequence  be  upon  his  own  head." 

Just  as  he  was  pronouncing  in  a  stentorian 
voice  this  recapitulation  of  the  qualities  and 
titles  he  thought  fit  to  assume,  and  while 
Arrah  Neil  was  drawing  back  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  room  with  some  alarm,  but  with 
the  profound  silence  she  had  preserved  through- 
out this  scene,  the  landlord  opened  the  door 
to  obey  the  order  he  had  received.  But  he 
was  encountered  at  the  threshold  by  two 
gentlemen,  whom,  to  say  truth,  Captain  Bare- 
colt had  seen  a  minute  or  two  before  crossing 
the  window  on  horseback.  Now  our  worthy 
friend,  at  his  heart,  did  not  well  know  whether 
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to  be  sorry  or  rejoice  at  their  presence,  for 
there  was  much  matter  for  very  mingled 
feelings  in  their  sudden  appearance. 

The  first  face  that  presented  itself  was  that 
of  Lord  Beverley  ;  and,  with  all  Barecolt's 
bad  qualities,  he  had  a  certain  degree  of  chi- 
valrous generosity  in  his  nature  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  have  another  engaged  in  the 
same  awkward  scrape  as  himself,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earl,  many  im- 
portant interests  he  feared  might  be  periled 
by  his  capture,  while  his  own  apprehension 
would  principally  affect  his  own  neck.  He 
had  therefore  shouted  aloud,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  noble  companion  dismount  to  enter 
the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  some 
notice  of  what  was  going  on  within  ;  nor  had 
his  words  failed  to  catch  the  earl's  ear,  for  the 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  room  to  the 
door  of  the  house  Avas  but  a  step,  and  the 
windows  were  open. 

If,  however,  the  sight  of  the  earl  caused 
Captain  Barecolt  as  much  alarm  as  pleasure. 
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the  face  of  tlie  personage  who  followed  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  in  his  eyes,  for  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  it  was  in  earnest,  and, 
apparently,  secret  conference  with  Sir  John 
Hotham  ;  and  our  friend  had  no  means  what- 
soever of  knowing  whether  his  evasion  from 
Hull  had  become  public  before  the  earl  and 
his  companion  had  set  out. 

What  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  Lord 
Beverley  advanced  towards  him,  holding  out 
his  hand  and  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  Captain  Jers- 
val,  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  missed  you, 
for  we  came  by  the  cross-roads.  But  what  is 
all  this  ?  Sword  in  hand,  my  gallant  captain  ? 
What  is  all  this,  sir  ?"  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  parliamentary  officer,  with  an  air  of 
authority,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  molesting  this 
gentleman,  who  is  a  very  grave  and  respect- 
able person,  and  not  one  to  draw  his  sword 
upon  any  body  without  just  occasion." 

Barecolt  was  for  once  in  his  life  wise  enough 
not  to  say  a  word.  He  did  not  venture  to 
hint  at  his  feats   in   the  Cevennes  ;    he   said 
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nothing*  of  Navarre  or  Arragon;  lie  uttered 
not  the  name  of  Rochelle,  but  quietly  left  the 
earl  to  settle  it  all  his  own  way. 

Falgate,  too,  was  overpowered  at  the  sudden 
recognition  of  Captain  Barecolt  as  Captain 
Jersval,  and  the  roundhead  officer  looked 
foolish  and  confounded,  muttering  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  something  about  "  a  mistake," 
till  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  return 
to  his  point  and  declare,  "  that  if  ever  human 
eyes  were  to  be  trusted,  the  man  calling  him- 
self Jersval  was  no  other  than  one  Captain 
Barecolt,  a  notorious  malignant." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  know  me  ?"  de- 
manded the  earl ;  "  for  you  seem  to  be  much 
more  knowing  than  your  neighbours." 

"  No,  I  never  saw  you  before,"  replied  the 
man  bluffly. 

"  But  I  know  you,  Master  Stumpborough," 
said  the  earl's  companion  advancing  in  turn. 
"  At  least,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the 
man  I  was  told  to  look  for,  while  accompany- 
ing this   gentleman   on  his  road.      You   are 
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the  cornet  of  Batten's  troop  of  horse,  are 
you  not?" 

"The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
stiff  bow  ;  "  it  seems  we  shall  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  now." 

"  It  is  only  your  stupid  thick  head  that  has 
prevented  your  getting  at  it  before.  Master 
Stumpborough,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  This 
person  whom  you  persist  in  calling  Barecolt 
— you  must  be  a  bare  colt  yourself  for  your 
pains — is  Captain  Jersval,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Hotham  in  strengthening 
the  defences  of  our  town,  and  who  is  now 
going  on  with  this  gentleman  upon  business 
of  importance.  We  have  been  looking  for 
him  all  along  the  road,  so  if  you  had  stopped 
or  injured  him,  you  would  have  lost  your  ears 
for  your  pains." 

"I  told  him  so!— I  told  him  so!— I  told 
him  so !"  cried  Barecolt,  at  every  pause  in  the 
other's  words. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Hull  proceeded 
to  hand  a  small  paper  to  the  parliamentarian. 
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"  There  is  a  word  or  two  for  you  from  Sir  John. 
Now  get  ready  to  march  on  without  further 
delay.  I  will  return  with  you.  I  think,  sir," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  earl,  "  you  will 
not  want  me  any  more." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Beverley  ;  "  I  can  find  my  way  on  with  my 
companions  here.  Commend  me  to  Sir  John, 
and  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  company 
so  far." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing  be- 
tween the  royalist  nobleman  and  his  compa- 
nion of  the  road,  the  roundhead  officer  had 
been  spelling  through  Sir  John  Hotham's 
note,  looking  both  puzzled  with  the  writing 
and  confounded  with  all  that  had  lately  taken 
place.  When  he  had  done,  however,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  an  apology  to  Barecolt  for 
taking  him  for  the  man  he  really  was. 

"  I  will  never  believe  my  eyes  again,  sir," 
he  said,  "  for  I  would  have  sworn  that  you 
were  that  blaspheming  ribaldy  varlet,  Bare- 
colt, only  dressed  in  a  brown  suit  and  with  a 
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steeple-crowned  hat  on.  You  are  as  like  as 
two  peas — only  now  I  think  of  it,  he  may  be  a 
little  taller.  But  I  hope  you  do  not  bear 
malice,  sir — now  I  know  who  you  are,  I  am 
satisfied — I  only  wished  to  do  my  duty." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  thank  you,  sir,  for 
taking  me,  a  peaceable  and  God-fearing  man, 
for  a  blaspheming  ribaldy  varlet, "  replied 
Barecolt,  with  a  solemn  air,  "  but  I  forgive 
you,  sir — I  forgive  you — every  man  needs  for- 
giveness, more  or  less,  and  so  farewell ;  but 
use  your  eyes  to  better  purpose  another  time, 
and  if  ever  you  see  Captain  Barecolt,  tell  him 
that  when  next  he  and  Jersval  meet,  I  will  set 
such  a  mark  upon  him  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  mistakes  ;  and  so  fare  you  well." 

A  few  words  had  in  the  mean  while  passed 
in  a  low  tone  between  the  earl  and  his  com- 
panion from  Hull,  and  the  latter  then  took 
his  leave,  seeing  the  commander  of  the  party 
of  troopers  and  the  landlord  of  the  house  out 
before  him.  Barecolt  immediately  turned  a 
glance  full  of  merriment  to  Lord  Beverley ; 
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but  that  nobleman,  with  a  grave  face,  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  and  then  seating  himself  at 
the  table,  said — "Well,  Captain  Jersval,  by 
your  leave,  I  will  share  your  dinner,  which,  by 
the  fulness  of  the  plates,  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  unpropitiously  interrupted." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Barecolt, 
resuming  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
"  Come,  Falgate — come.  Mistress  Arrah  ISTeil." 

At  the  latter  name  the  earl  started,  and 
gazed  at  Arrah  for  a  moment;  but  took  no 
further  notice,  and  only  whispered  to  Barecolt, 
"  Make  haste !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

There  was  a  jingling  of  arms,  and  a  shouting 
of  words  of  command,  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  trumpet,  and  a 
great  deal  too  much  talking,  for  a  veteran 
force  ;  and  then  the  word  was  given  to  march, 
followed  by  trampling  of  horses'  feet  in  not 
the  most  orderly  progression  upon  the  road. 
The  mouth  of  Captain  Barecolt  had  been  busy 
for  the  last  five  minutes  upon  beef  and  cab- 
bage, and  much  execution  had  it  done  in  that 
course  of  operations  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
sounds  of  the  retiring  party  diminished  than 
it  opened,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
utterance  to  some  of  the  pent-up  loquacity 
which  had  long  been  struggling  in  his  throat. 
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But  the  Earl  of  Beverley  made  him  a  second 
significant  sign  to  be  silent,  and  his  caution 
was  not  unnecessary,  for  at  that  moment  mine 
host  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  door  with 
a  few  silver  pieces  in  his  hand,  grumbling  in- 
ternally at  the  small  pay  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  ready  to  overhear  anything  that 
was  said  by  his  other  guests.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  dining,  and  found  them  all  eating 
and  drinking  in  very  edifying  silence.  His 
presence  did  not  seem  to  discompose  them  in 
the  least,  and  the  only  effect  it  had  upon  any 
one,  was  to  induce  the  earl  to  point  to  the 
huge  black  jack  in  the  midst  of  the  table, 
saying  the  few  but  gratifying  words,  "  More 
ale !" 

The  landlord  hastened  to  replenish  the 
tankard  ;  but  as  there  were  no  ingenious  con- 
trivances in  those  days  for  conjuring  up 
various  sorts  of  beer,  at  will,  from  the  depths 
of  a  profound  cellar,  and  as  the  house  boasted 
no  tapster,  the  host  himself  had  to  draw  the 
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liquor  from  tlie  cask,  and  the  earl  took  advan- 
tage of  liis  absence  to  say  to  Barecolt  and 
Falgate,  "  One  more  draught,  my  friends,  if 
you  will,  and  then  to  our  horses'  backs.  Are 
you  rested  enough  to  travel  on,  fair  lady, 
for  I  have  business  of  much  importance  on 
hand?" 

"  Quite,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Keil ;  "  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  go  on." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  here,"  continued 
the  earl ;  "but  we  must  not  venture  to  speak 
more  till  we  have  nothing  but  the  free  air 
around  us." 

The  next  instant  the  landlord  re-appeared, 
and  the  earl,  taking  the  black  jack  from  his 
hands,  put  his  lips  to  it,  but  passed  it  on,  after 
barely  tasting  the  contents.  Barecolt  did  it 
more  justice,  in  a  long  deep  draught ;  and 
Falgate  well  nigh  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  concluded, 
Barecolt  and  the  rest  of  the  party  rose,  and 
the  earl  returned  thanks  for  the  daily  bread 
they  had  received,   at  less  length,   but  with 
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greater  devotion,  than  his  companion  might 
have  clone. 

"  IN'ow,  Captain  Jersval,"  he  said,  when  this 
was  done,  "  you  see  to  the  horses,  while  I  pay 
the  score."  And  when  Barecolt  returned,  he 
found  the  face  of  his  host  bearing  a  much 
better  satisfied  look,  after  settling  with  his  pre- 
sent guests,  than  it  had  assumed  after  the  de- 
parture of  him  whom  the  good  man  mentally 
termed  a  beggarly  cornet  of  horse. 

The  earl  then  placed  Arrah  ISTeil  in  the 
saddle,  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a  handsome, 
powerful  charger,  and  followed  quickly  by 
Barecolt,  and  slowly  by  Falgate,  took  his  way 
along  the  lane  in  which  the  house  stood, 
choosing  without  hesitation  many  a  turning 
and  many  a  by-path,  much  to  the  admiration 
of  the  worthy  captain,  who  had  a  natural 
fondness  for  intricate  ways. 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  road  right  well," 
he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the  earl,  when  he 
could  refrain  no  longer. 

"  I  have  known  it  from  my  boyhood,"  re- 
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plied  Lord  Beverley ;  but  lie  made  no  farther 
answer,  and  rode  on  in  silence  till  the  path 
they  followed  opened  out  upon  one  of  the  wide 
open  moors,  not  unfrequently  met  with  even 
now  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  at 
that  season  was  all  pur23le  with  the  beautiful 
flower  of  the  heath. 

"  JS'ow,"  observed  the  earl,  "  we  can  speak 
freely.  You  are  full  of  wonder  and  curiosity, 
I  know,  captain  ;  but  first  tell  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  behind  towards  Diggory  Fal- 
gate,  who  was  labouring  after  them  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  "  who  have 
you  got  there  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  very  honest  fellow,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Barecolt;  *'who  must  needs  go  join  the 
king,  and  be  a  soldier." 

*'  Put  him  into  the  infantry,  then,"  said  the 
earl.     "  But  are  you  sure  of  him  ?" 

"  Quite,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  he  aided  me 
last  night  to  get  speech  with  you  in  the  block- 
house ;  and  would  not  have  cared  if  it  had  put 
his  neck  in  a  noose." 
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"  Enough — enough,"  said  the  earl ;  "  it  had 
well  nigh  been  an  unlucky  business  for  all ; 
but  that  matters  not.  The  man  showed  his 
devotion,  and  therefore  we  may  trust  him; 
and  now,  fair  lady,  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
sought,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  to  find 
you  here  upon  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  But, 
doubtless,  you  do  not  know  me ;  let  me  say 
that  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Walton." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Neil ;  "  I  re- 
member you  well.  You  were  at  Bishop's 
Merton  that  terrible  night  before  the  fire. 
You  passed  me  as  I  sat  by  the  well  watching 
for  Lord  Walton's  return,  to  tell  him  what 
they  plotted  against  him  ;  and  you  asked  your 
wa)%  and  spoke  kindly  to  me.  Oh  !  I  remem- 
ber you  well ;  but  I  wonder  you  remember 
me,  for  I  am  much  changed." 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  earl,  "  not 
only  in  dress  but  in  speech.  I  could  hardly 
at  that  time  wring  a  word  from  you,  though  I 
was  anxious  to  know  if  I  could  give  you  aid  or 
help." 

Q  2 
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"  I  was  at  that  time  in  deep  grief,"  replied 
Arrali  Neil,  "and  that  with  me  is  always 
silent ;  but  besides,  I  had  one  of  my  cloudy 
fits  upon  me — those  cloudy  fits  that  are  now 
gone  for  ever." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  earl ;  "  what  has  hap- 
pened to  dissipate  them  ?" 

"  Memory,"  replied  Arrah  Neil.  "  At  that 
time  all  the  past  was  covered  with  darkness, 
previous  to  the  period  at  which  I  arrived  at 
Bishop's  Merton;  but  still,  in  the  dark- 
ness it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  figures  moving 
about  different  from  those  that  surrounded 
me,  and  as  if  I  heard  tongues  speaking 
that  never  now  sounded  on  my  ear.  And 
so  longingly,  so  earnestly,  used  I  to  look 
upon  that  cloud  over  the  past ;  so  com- 
pletely used  it  to  withdraw  my  thoughts 
from  the  present  ;  so  anxiously  used  I  try 
to  see  those  figures,  and  to  hear  those  voices 
more  distinctly,  that  I  do  not  wonder  people 
thought  me  mad.  I  thought  myself  so  at 
times." 
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"  But  still,"  rejoined  Lord  Beverley,  "  how 
has  all  this  been  removed  ?" 

"  Because  the  cloud  is  gone,"  [replied  Arrah 
iS^eil,  with  a  smile  that  made  her  fair  face 
look  angelic ;  "  because  to  remember  one 
scene,  one  house,  one  person,  connected  with 
the  past,  woke  up  memory  as  if  she  had  been 
sleeping ;  and  daily  and  hourly  since  she  has 
been  bringing  up  before  me  the  pictures  of 
other  days,  till  all  is  growing  clear  and 
bright." 

"  I  can  understand  all  that,"  said  the  earl, 
with  interest ;  "  but  I  would  fain  hear  how  it 
happened,  that  memory  had  for  so  long  failed 
you  at  a  particular  point." 

"  It  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  Arrah  Neil, 
thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  sometimes 
happens  so,  after  such  a  terrible  fever  as  that 
which  I  had  at  Hull,  and  of  which  my  poor 
mother  died." 

"  That  explains  the  whole,"  replied  the  earl; 
"  such  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence.    Was  this  many  years  ago  ?" 
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"  Oil,  yes,"  replied  Arrah  Neil  ;  "  when  I 
was  very  young.  I  could  not  be  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  for  that  good  kind 
woman,  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  where  we 
then  lodged,  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was 
between  nine  and  ten  years  ago.  Those  were 
sad  times,"  she  said. 

"  They  were,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Beverley,  a  deep  shade  coming  over  his  brow ; 
"  as  sad  to  you  it  seems  as  to  me,  for  we  both 
then  lost  those  that  were  dearest  to  us." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking 
down  upon  his  horse's  crest  with  a  stern  and 
thoughtful  expression  of  countenance ;  and 
then  raising  his  head,  he  shook  his  rein  with 
a  quick  and  impatient  gesture,  saying,  "  It  is 
not  good  to  think  of  such  things.  Come, 
Barecolt,  now  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  as  far 
as  is  reasonable.  I  see  that  you  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  it  within  bounds ;  but  first 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  set  me 
free ;  and,  understand  me,  I  am  not  one  to 
limit  my  gratitude  to  words." 
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"  But  your  lordship]  said  it  had  well  nigh 
been  "an  unlucky  business  for  us  all,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Barecolt ;  "  and  to  say  truth, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  I  saw  that  I  had 
got  into  the  wrong  box,  as  it  is  called.  There 
was  somebody  behind  the  curtain,  I  suspect ; 
and  I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  "  whether 
it  would  be  discreet  to  ask  who  it  was." 

"  There  need  be  no  secret  about  it  now," 
replied^'  the  earl.  "  It  was  no  other  than  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  gover- 
nor, who  wished  to  hold  some  private  commu- 
nication with  me.  He  feared  when  you  tried 
to  open  the  door,  that  it  was  some  one  come 
to  spy  upon  his  actions ;  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  very  apprehensive  lest  your  inoppor- 
tune appearance  should  be  the  means  not 
only  of  breaking  off  my  conversation  with 
him,  but  of  getting  you  yourself  hanged 
for  a  spy.  I  had  no  time  for  consideration, 
and  therefore  it  w^as  that  I  told  you  to  get 
out  of  Hull  as  fast  as  possible,  and  wait 
for  me  on  the  road.     I  had  still  less  time  to 
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think  of  what  account  I  should  give  of  you  to 
Sir  John ;  but  the  truth  when  it  can  be  told, 
my  good  captain,  is  always  the  best ;  and  as 
the  governor  had  already  promised  to  set  me 
at  liberty  speedily,  I  thought  fit  to  tell  him 
that  you  were  an  attached  dependant  of  mine, 
who  had  foolishly  thought  fit  to  risk  your 
own  life  to  set  me  free.  I  told  him,  more- 
over, that  I  had  directed  you  to  get  out  of  the 
town  as  soon  as  you  could,  and  wait  for  me  on 
the  road,  trusting  to  his  promise  for  speedy 
liberation.  He  jironounced  the  j^lan  a  good 
one,  and  made  arrangements  for  sending 
Colonel  Warren  with  me  to  insure  my  passing- 
safe,  if  I  should  meet  this  party  of  horse  with 
whom  I  just  now  found  you  embroiled." 

"  This  Colonel  Warren  must  be  quick  at 
taking  a  hint,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  for  he  cer- 
tainly entered  into  your  lordship's  schemes  in 
my  poor  favour  with  great  skill  and  decision." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  man,  and  well  affected," 
replied  the  earl ;  "  the  only  one,  indeed,  in 
Hull   on  whom  Sir  John  Hotham  can  rely. 
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He  was  prepared,  however  ;  for  just  before  we 
set  out  this  morning,  as  he  told  me  afterwards, 
iirst  a  rumour,  and  then  a  regular  report 
from  the  gates,  reached  the  governor,  to  the 
effect  that  you  had  run  away  from  the  town. 
Sir  John  replied  coldly  to  the  officer  who 
brought  him  the  intelligence,  that  you  had  not 
run  away,  but  had  been  sent  by  him  on  busi- 
ness of  importance ;  and  that  for  the  future, 
when  on  guard  at  the  gates,  he  had  better 
mind  his  own  business,  which  was  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  coming  in,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  those  who  went  out.  He  then  explained 
to  Warren,  that  we  should  find  you  on  our 
way  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came  up  the 
river  in  a  boat,  mounted  the  horses  which  had 
been  sent  to  meet  us  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  town,  and  fell  in  v/ith  the  party  of  horse, 
as  you  know." 

"  Truth  is  best,  as  you  say,"  replied  Bare- 
colt  ;  "  but  yet  I  do  honour  a  man  who  can 
tell  a  sturdy  lie  with  a  calm  and  honest  coun- 
tenance, when  need  compels  him  ;  and  in  this 
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respect  the  worthy  Colonel  Warren  certainly 
deserves  high  renown,  for  he  Touched  for  my 
being  Captain  Jersval,  with  as  sincere  and  as 
innocent  a  face  as  a  lamb's  head  at  Easter." 

"  I  fear  he  does  not  merit  your  praise,"  re- 
plied the  earl ;  "  and  I  do  not  tliink  he  would 
exactly  covet  it ;  but  at  all  events  he  did  not 
know  you  to  be  any  other  than  Captain  Jers- 
val ;  for  my  conversation  about  you  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  Vv^as  but  short,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention  your  real 
name." 

"  Lucky  discretion,"  cried  Barecolt ;  "  but, 
in  good  sooth,  my  lord,  we  must  wait  a  little 
for  my  good  friend,  Diggory  Falgate,  whose 
bones  are  already  aching  from  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  a  horse's  back,  and  who  can- 
not keep  up  with  us  at  the  pace  we  go." 

"  What  hour  is  it  ?"  said  the  earl.  "  We 
have  not  yet  made  much  way,  and  I  would 
fain  be  at  Market  Wighton,  or  at  Poklington, 
before  night.  We  have  taken  a  great  round 
to  avoid  some  dangers  on  the  Beverley  road, 
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otherwise  the  distance  to  York  is  not   more 
than  forty  miles." 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  not  yet 
more  than  two  o'clock,  the  earl  agreed  to 
pause  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  good  Diggory 
Falgate,  and  about  two  miles  farther  on, 
stopped  at  a  little  village  to  feed  the  horses, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  as  long  a 
journey  as  possible  before  night. 

The  aspect  of  the  landlord  and  landlady  of 
the  house,  at  which  they  now  paused,  was  very 
different  from  that  of  their  late  host.  The 
latter  was  a  buxom  dame  of  forty-five,  with 
traces  of  beauty  passed  away,  a  coquettish  air, 
a  neat  foot  and  instep,  and  a  bodice,  laced  with 
what  the  puritans  would  have  considered  very 
indecent  red  ribands.  Her  husband  was  a 
jovial  man,  some  ten  years  older  than  herself, 
with  a  face  as  round  and  rosy  as  the  setting- 
sun — a  paunch  beginning  to  be  somewhat  un- 
wieldy, but  with  a  stout  pair  of  legs  under- 
neath it,  which  bore  it  up  manfully.  He  wore 
his  hat  on  one  side  as  he  came  out  to  greet  his 
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new  guests,  and  a  cock's  feather  therein,  as  if 
peculiarly  to  mark  liis  abhorrence  of  puritani- 
cal simplicity. 

The  first  appearance  of  Lord  Beverley  and 
his  party,  the  plainness  of  their  dress,  and  the 
soberness  of  their  air,  did  not  seem  much  to 
conciliate  his  regard  ;  but  the  nose  of  Captain 
Barecolt  had  something  pleasant  and  propi- 
tious in  his  eyes ;  and  the  light  ease  with 
T/hich  the  Earl  of  Beverley  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  lifted  Arrah  Neil  from  the  saddle, 
also  found  favour  in  his  sight :  for  the  worthy 
landlord  had  a  very  low  estimation  of  the 
qualities  of  all  the  parliamentary  party,  and 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  that 
any  one  belonging  to  it  could  sit  a  horse, 
wield  a  sword,  or  fire  a  shot,  with  the  same 
grace  and  dexterity  as  a  cavalier. 

Just  as  the  earl  was  leading  in  Arrah  Neil, 
however,  and  Barecolt  was  following,  Diggory 
Falgate,  to  use  a  nautical  term,  hove  in  sight, 
and  the  landlord,  who  was  giving  orders  to  his 
ostler  for  the  care  of  the  horses,  rubbed  his 
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eyes  and  ^gazed,  and  then  rubbed  his  eyes 
again,  exclaiming,  "  By  all  the  holy  martyrs, 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  that  jovial  blade  Falgate, 
who  painted  my  sign,  and  kept  us  in  a  roar  all 
the  time  it  was  doing." 

"  Ay,  sir,  that 's  just  Diggory,"  answered  the 
ostler,  "  though  I  wonder  to  see  him  a-horse- 
back  ;  for  if  you  remember,  he  once  got  upon 
our  mare,  and  she  shot  him  over  her  head  in 
a  minute." 

"  Ah,  jolly  Falgate !"  cried  the  landlord, 
advancing  towards  him ;  "  how  goes  it  with 
you?" 

"  Hardly !  hardly !  good  master  Stubbs," 
answered  the  painter.  "  This  accursed  beast 
has  beat  me  like  a  stock-fish,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  knees,  with  holding  on,  are  at  this 
moment  all  black  and  blue,  and  green  and 
yellow,  like  an  unscraped  pullet." 

"  Faith !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
landlord ;  but  you  will  come  to  it — you  will 
come  to  it.  Master  Falgate.  All  things  are 
beaten  into  us  by  an  application  on  the  same 
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part,  from  our  first  schooling  to  our  last.  But 
tell  me,  do  you  know  who  these  people  are 
who  have  just  come  ?" 

"Tell  you!  To  be  sure!"  cried  Diggory 
Falgate ;  "  I  am  of  their  party.  One  is  a 
great  lord." 

"  What !  the  long  man  with  the  nose  ?" 
cried  the  worthy  host.  "  'T  is  a  lordly  nose, 
that  I  '11  vouch  for." 

"  No,  no ;  not  he,"  replied  the  painter  ; 
"  he  is  a  great  fire-eating  captain,  the  devil 
of  a  fighting  soldier,  who  swallows  you  up  a 
whole  squadron  in  a  minute,  and  eats  up  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  pikes  and  all,  like  a  boy 
devouring  a  salt  herring,  and  never  caring 
for  the  bones.  No,  no ;  "  't  is  the  other  is  the 
lord." 

"  He 's  mighty  plainly  dressed  for  a  lord," 
replied  the  host;  "why,  my  jerkin's  worth 
his  and  a  shilling  to  boot." 

"  Ay,  because  we  have  just  made  our  escape 
from  Hull,"  replied  the  painter,  "  and  we  are 
all  in  disguise;    but  I   can  tell  you,   never- 
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tlieless,  that  lie  is  a  great  lord,  and  very  much 
trusted  by  the  king." 

"  Then,  I  'm  the  man  for  him,"  said  the 
landlord;  and  hurrying  in,  hat  in  hand,  he 
addressed  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  saying, 
"  What 's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ?  What 
can  I  get  for  you,  my  lord  ?  Has  your  lord- 
ship any  news  from  Nottingham  or  York  ?  I 
am  upon  thorns  till  I  hear  from  Nottingham  ; 
for  I  'ye  got  two  sons — fine  boys  as  ever  you 
set  your  eyes  upon — gone  to  join  the  king- 
there,  just  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  and  my 
two  best  horses  with  them." 

"  In  whose  regiment  are  they  ?"  asked  the 
earl. 

"  Oh !  in  the  noble  Earl  of  Beverley's," 
replied  the  host ;  "  he 's  our  lord  and  master 
here,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  his  people 
came  down  to  raise  men,  my  boys  vowed 
they  'd  go." 

"They  shall  be  taken  care  of,"  said  the 
earl,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  landlord's 
shoulder,  with   a    meaning   smile,   which  let 
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worthy  Master  Stubbs  into  tlie  secret  of  his 
name  in  a  moment ;  "  and  now,  my  good 
friend,"  he  continued,  "  forget  '  his  lordship' 
with  me,  and  if  you  want  really  to  serve  me, 
send  somebody  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  bring 
me  word  if  they  see  any  parties  moving  about 
in  the  country.  I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
and  would  be  upon  my  guard." 

The  landlord  winked  one  small  black  eye, 
till  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  rosy  fat  that 
surrounded  it.  Then,  shutting  the  door  of 
the  room,  he  approached  the  earl,  saying,  in 
a  mysterious  tone,  *'  You  are  quite  right — you 
are  quite  right,  my  lord.  There  are  such 
things  in  the  country.  One  troop  passed 
through  the  village  this  morning,  and  there 
is  another  handful  of  them  left  over  at  the 
hamlet,  beyond  the  edge,  as  we  call  the  hill. 
There  are  not  above  a  score  of  them ;  and  if 
they  vrere  to  come  into  the  village,  we  would 
soon  show  them  the  way  out,  for  we  have  surly 
fellows  amongst  us,  and  do  not  love  round- 
heads here.     I  vv'ill  send  over  to  ^atch  them, 
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sure  enough  ;  but  if  your  lordship  would  like 
to  make  a  sweep  of  them,  we  could  mount  half 
a  dozen  men  in  the  village,  who  would  break 
some  heads  with  right  good  will ;  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  we  could  have  help  over  from 
the  Lady  Margaret  Langley's,  for  one  of  her 
people  was  here  yesterday,  and  told  me  that 
they  expected  a  party  of  cavaliers  there  either 
that  day  or  to-day." 

Lord  Beverley  paused  and  meditated  for  a 
moment ;  but  he  then  rej^lied,  "  Ko,  my  good 
friend,  no.  The  business  I  am  on  is  too  im- 
portant to  run  any  risks  before  it  is  accom- 
plished ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  these 
people  upon  good  Lady  Margaret.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  to  her  house,  I  think,  too,  so  that 
would  cause  delay.  Send  some  one  to  watch 
the  gentry  from  the  hill.  Have  the  horses  fed 
with  all  despatch,  and  give  us  a  flagon  of 
wine,  for  we  have  two  thirsty  men  in  our 
company." 

"  You  shall  have  of  the  best  in  the  land,  my 
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lord,"  replied  the  jolly  host.  "  Only  to  think 
of  my  not  knowing  you  !" 

The  wine  was  soon  brought ;  and  Barecolt, 
who  had  been  delivering  himself  of  a  few  mar- 
vels in  the  kitchen,  followed  it  quickly,  and 
shared  in  the  draught.  The  horses,  accus- 
tomed to  hard  work,  were  not  without  appetite 
for  their  provender,  so  that  their  meal  was 
speedily  despatched.  But  when  the  earl  and 
his  companions  once  more  issued  forth  to 
pursue  their  way,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
four  stout  men  mounted  and  armed  by  the 
care  of  the  good  landlord,  to  escort  him  on 
his  journey.  He  might  perhaps  have  preferred 
a  less  numerous  party,  in  the  hope  of  passing 
unobserved ;  but  while  he  was  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  host,  a  boy,  who  had  been 
sent  up  to  watch,  ran  back  into  the  village, 
bringing  the  news  that  the  men  were  moving 
from  Little  Clive,  along  the  high-road  towards 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  take  the  road  to  the 
right,    towards    Beverley,"    said    the    earl. — 
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"  Mount !  mount !  and  let  us  away  with  all 
speed.  Amongst  the  trees  they  will  hardly 
see  us,  if  we  can  get  a  mile  on  the  way. 
Come,  Master  Falgate,  we  must  have  no 
lagging  behind,  or,  by  heaven,  you  will  fall 
into  their  hands." 

"  I  would  rather  be  bumped  to  death !" 
replied  Falgate,  clambering  up  into  his 
saddle ;  "  and  that  wine  has  healed  some  of 
my  bruises." 

"  We  '11  make  a  good  fight  of  it,  if  they 
do  catch  us,"  said  one  of  the  mounted  men. 
"  There  is  not  above  a  score  of  them." 

"  Come  on,  then !  come  on  quick !"  cried 
the  earl ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
rode  out  of  the  village,  with  fair  Arrah  Neil 
placed  between  himself  and  Barecolt,  and 
Falgate,  with  their  escort,  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

They  had  reached  the  wooded    lane  which 

led  along  under  the  slope  towards  Beverley, 

before  the  party  of  horse  which  had  been  seen 

by  the  boy  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
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but  a  break  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  length  in  the  hedge-row  occurred  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  by  the  move- 
ments that  the  earl  remarked  amongst  the 
troopers,  whom  he  now  saw  distinctly,  he 
judged  that  his  little  party  was  also  observed. 
"  Spur  on,  my  lord !"  cried  Barecolt,  who 
had  also  turned  round  to  look.  "  They  are 
coming  after  us ;  but  we  have  got  a  fair  start. 
Spur  on,  Falgate,  or  you  will  be  caught !" 
and  putting  their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed, 
they  rode  along  the  lane,  while  the  faint  blast 
of  a  trumpet  was  borne  by  the  wind  from 
above,  and  the  small  body  of  cavalry  was 
seen  to  take  its  way  over  the  open  fields,  as  if 
to  cut  them  off. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lea.ving  the  fugitives  in  that  period  of  their 
flight  with  which  the  last  chapter  closes,  I 
must,  with  the  benevolent  reader's  good  leave, 
return  to  personages  whom  I  have  left  some- 
what too  long,  and  for  whom  I  own  a  deep 
interest. 

Annie  Walton,  sweet  Annie  "Walton,  stood, 
as  the  reader  may  recollect,  conversing  with 
her  worthy  aunt.  Lady  Margaret  Langley,  and 
had  just  announced  that  amongst  the  voices 
she  heard  below  was  one,  the  tones  of  which 
recalled  a  person  who  ought  to  have  been 
over  the  sea  long  before.  Now  it  may  be 
supposed,  and,  considering  all  things,  not  un- 
naturally, that  she  alluded  thus  vaguely  to  the 
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Earl  of  Beverley,  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  ease  ;  for  the  voice  of  Lord  Beverley  was 
rich  and  musical,  while  the  sounds  she  heard 
were  far  from  particularly  harmonious,  and  an 
oath  or  two  pronounced  in  a  somewhat  loud 
tone,  and  intermixed  with  laughter,  were 
certainly  not  of  the  vocabulary  which  he  was 
most  accustomed  to  employ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  stag  hound,  which 
followed  them  along  the  passages,  pricked  up 
his  ears  with  a  sharp  growl,  and  took  two  or 
three  quick  steps  in  advance,  as  if  to  spring- 
forward  on  the  first  occasion.  Lady  Margaret 
chid  him  back,  however.  "  Who  is  it,  child?" 
she  asked.  "  Who  do  you  fancy  it  is  ?  I 
expect  no  one." 

"  I  think  the  voice  is  that  of  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,"  replied  Miss  Walton ;  "  not  a 
very  pleasing  personage,  dear  aunt,  but  one 
who  once  did  us  very  good  service — a  brave 
man  and  a  good  soldier,  my  brother  says,  but 
sadly  given  to  gasconade." 

"  If  he  be  a  brave  man  and  a  srood  soldier. 
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a  loyal  subject,  and  have  done  you  and  Charles 
good  service,  he  shall  be  right  welcome,  Annie," 
replied  the  old  lady ;  "  and  he  may  gasconade 
to  the  moon  if  he  pleases.  Down,  sir,  down  I 
— Will  you  show  your  white  teeth  when  I 
forbid  you?  But  what  can  they  be  about, 
Annie?  —  never  did  I  hear  such  a  bustle. 
Hark !  there  is  Charles's  voice  as  loud  as  the 
other.     Come  quick,  let  us  see." 

"  Quick,  out  with  the  horses !"  cried  the  voice 
of  Lord  Walton  below.  "  See  them  out  like 
lightning.  Lie  there,  Francis,  for  a  moment. 
Call  my  aunt — call  my  sister.  By  heaven, 
they  shall  rue  it !  Which  way  did  they  seem 
to  take  ?" 

"  They  halted  before  the  house,"  said  a  faint 
voice,  which  made  Miss  Walton's  cheek  turn 
pale ;  "  flushed  with  their  success,  they  may 
dare  to  attack  it.  —  Captain,  I  owe  you  my 
life.  " 

"  jNTothing,  nothing,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the 
voice  of  Barecolt.  "  But  we  must  be  quick. 
Lord  Walton,  or  their  courage  may  fail,  and 
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they  may  run  away,  taking  her  with  them.— 
Can  I  get  any  better  arms  ?  for  we  had  nothing 
hut  our  swords — 't  was  that  which  ruined  us." 

"  There  are  plenty  in  the  hall,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Margaret  Langley,  who  was  now  enter- 
ing the  room  in  which  she  had  left  her 
nephew.  At  the  same  moment,  one  of  Lord 
Walton's  servants  appeared  at  the  other  door, 
saying,  "  The  horses  are  ready,  my  lord.  The 
people  seem  going  up  the  lane." 

The  scene  the  room  presented  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  had  displayed  when 
Annie  Walton  and  Lady  Margaret  left  it. 
Lying  on  some  cushions,  which  had  been  cast 
down  upon  the  ground,  was  the  graceful  form 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  evidently  wounded, 
and  somewhat  faint.  By  his  side  stood  Lord 
Walton,  holding  a  light  in  his  hand,  and 
gazing  down  upon  his  friend's  countenance, 
while  two  stout  countrymen,  one  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  appeared  a  little  behind, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Captain  Barecolt  was 
seen  through  the  open  door  in  the  vestibule 
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beyond,  reaching  down  some  arms  from  the 
wall. 

"  Dear  Annie, — dear  aunt,  look  to  the  earl," 
cried  Charles  Walton.  "  He  is  shot  through 
the  leg — I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  more  —  I 
must  pursue  them — Ha !  see  he  is  bleeding 
terribly — 't  is  that  which  makes  him  faint." 

"  Go,  Charles,  go  !"  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  I 
shall  do  well  enough.  The  wound  is  nothing ; 
't  is  but  the  loss  of  blood.  Quick,  quick,  away  1 
or  you  will  not  catch  them." 

Lord  Walton  gave  one  more  look  to  his 
friend,  and  a  sign  to  his  sister  to  attend  to  the 
earl  immediately,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 
The  sound  of  prancing  hoofs  and  jingling 
arms  was  then  heard  without,  and  then  the 
creaking  of  the  drawbridge  as  it  was  lowered, 
and  then  the  fierce  galloping  of  horse  along 
the  lane.  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Walton 
knelt  by  the  wounded  man's  side,  and  asked 
him  regarding  his  wound ;  but  the  voice  of 
Annie  was  faint  and  low,  and  her  hand 
trembled,  so  that  she  could  hardly  hold  the 
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light  while  her  aunt  endeavoured  to  staunch 
the  blood.  More  effectual  assistance,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  by  the  servant,  William, 
who  ran  in  the  moment  he  had  secured  the 
bridge,  and  Avith  his  aid  the  wound  was  soon 
discovered  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  blood 
from  some  large  vessel  cut  b}^  the  ball,  which 
had  passed  quite  through  the  leg  a  few  inches 
below  the  knee.  Lady  Margaret,  however, 
had  some  skill  in  leech-craft,  and  William 
was  by  no  means  an  inexperienced  assistant. 
Bandages  were  speedily  procured,  and  with 
little  trouble  and  no  loss  of  time,  the  wound 
was  bound  up,  and  the  bleeding  stopped. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  while  this  took 
place,  for  good  Lady  Margaret,  feeling  herself 
in  a  position  of  authority,  imposed  silence  upon 
all  around  her.  She  was  too  much  occupied 
also  herself  in  her  surgical  operations,  to 
remark  the  pale  countenance  and  anxious  eyes 
of  her  niece,  or  the  smile  of  confidence  and 
encouragement  with  which  the  earl  strove  to 
quiet  her  apprehensions. 
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Just  as  the  old  lady  had  done,  however, 
through  the  doors  of  the  vestibule  and  hall, 
which  had  been  left  open,  w^as  heard  the  sharp 
report  of  pistol  shots,  and  a  confused  murmur, 
as  of  distant  tumult.  Lady  Margaret  started 
and  looked  round,  murmuring,  "  Ay,  strife, 
strife !     This  is  the  world  thereof." 

Miss  Walton  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  but  said  nothing,  and  the  earl,  giving 
a  glance  to  the  servant,  William,  exclaimed, — 

"  For  God's  sake  run  out  and  see  !  Have 
the  drawbridge  ready,  too.  If  we  could  have 
got  in  at  once,  the  worst  part  of  the  mischief 
would  have  been  spared." 

"  I  must  go,  indeed,  I  must,"  said  Annie 
Walton.  "  Oh,  poor  Charles,  Heaven  protect 
him !"  And  running  out  of  the  room,  she 
crossed  the  stone  court,  and  bending  over  the 
low  wall  at  the  further  angle,  she  gazed  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  had  appeared  to  come.  Night  had 
now  set  in,  but  yet  the  darkness  was  not  very 
profound,  and  Miss  Walton  fancied  that  she 
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beheld  several  moving  figures,  at  some  dis- 
tance up  the  long  straight  avenue.  The  next 
•  moment  there  was  a  flash,  followed  by  a  sharp 
report,  then  another,  and  another;  and,  on 
each  occasion,  the  sudden  light  showed  her 
for  an  instant  a  number  of  men  and  horses, 
all  grouped  together  in  wild  and  confused 
strife.  The  instant  after,  a  horseman  came 
down  the  road  at  headlong  speed,  and  Annie 
Walton  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  the  drawbridge, 
William,  let  down  the  drawbridge ! 

"Wait  a  minute,  my  lady,"  replied  the 
servant ;  "  it  is  not  every  man  that  gallops 
who  is  coming  here." 

He  calculated  more  accurately  in  his  cool- 
ness than  the  lady  had  done  in  her  apprehen- 
sions, for  the  fugitive  passed  by  without 
drawing  a  rein,  and  William  turned  round  to 
give  her  comfort,  saying,  "  That 's  a  sign  my 
young  lord  has  won  the  day — or  rather  the 
night  I  should  call  it.  Hark  !  there  are  some 
more  coming.  It  is  he  this  time,  for  their  pace 
is  quieter." 
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Annie  Walton  approached  nearer  to  the 
bridge,  murmuring  a  prayer  to  God  for  her 
brother's  safety,  and  straining  her  eyes  upon 
the  advancing  body  of  horsemen,  who  came 
on  at  an  easy  trot  down  the  road.  At  their 
head  was  a  figure  which  she  felt  sure  was  that 
of  her  brother,  but  yet  she  could  not  be  satis- 
fied till  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  Charles,  is  that  you  ?     Are  you  safe  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  all  safe,"  replied  the  voice  of 
Lord  Walton ;  "  some  of  us  a  little  hurt, 
but  not  seriously,  I  hope.  We  have  made 
them  pay  dearly  for  their  daring. — Run  in, 
Annie,  run  in,  and  I  will  join  you  in  a 
minute." 

While  William  and  old  Dixon  unhooked 
the  chains  of  the  drawbridge  from  the  jDOsts 
and  let  it  slowly  down.  Miss  Walton  returned 
to  her  room  where  she  had  left  her  aunt  and 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  exclaiming  with  a  heart 
relieved, — 

"  He  is  safe — he  is  safe  !" 

Lord  Beverley  took  her  hand  as   she  ap- 
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proached  liis  side,  gazing  earnestly  in  lier  face,  • 
and  saying, — 

"Thank  God!" 

Annie  Walton  felt  his  look  and  his  words 
almost  as  a  reproach  for  having  forgotten  him 
in  her  anxiety  for  her  brother;  though  in 
truth  such  was  far  from  the  earl's  meaning, 
his  only  thought  at  that  moment  being,  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  that  sweet  girl, 
had  she  lost  both  her  brother  and  her  lover  in 
one  night. 

"And  how  are  you,  Francis?"  said  Annie 
Walton,  wishing,  with  all  the  frankness  of  her 
heart,  to  make  up  for  her  absence  by  giving 
him  the  name  she  knew  he  would  love  the 
best  upon  her  lips.  "  Forgive  me  for  leaving 
you,  but  oh  !  I  was  terrified  for  Charles." 

Before  the  earl  could  reply,  there  was  the 
sound  of  many  persons'  feet  in  the  hall  and 
the  vestibule,  and  the  voice  of  Lord  Walton 
was  heard  giving  various  orders,  and  making- 
inquiries  concerning  the  wounds  which  his 
followers  had  received.     It  seemed  that  they 
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were  but  slight,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  men 
made  light  of  them,  for  they  all  protested  that 
there  was  no  harm  done,  and  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  complain  was  the  gallant 
Captain  Barecolt,  who  replied  to  the  young 
nobleman's  inquiries — 

"  It  is  the  most  unfortunate  thing  in  the 
world,  my  lord.  I  had  rather  the  fellow  had 
run  me  through  the  body." 

"  But  it  is  not  serious,  surely,  captain,"  said 
Lord  Walton.     "  Let  me  see." 

"  Serious !  my  lord ;  it  is  ruin !"  replied 
Barecolt.  "  It  is  right  across  my  nose.  I  am 
marked  for  life,  so  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
conceal  myself,  or  pass  for  Captain  Jersval 
any  more." 

Lord  Walton  laughed,  replying, — 

"  You  will  do  so  better  than  ever,  captain, 
for  you  are  so  well  known  without  the  mark, 
that  no  one  will  know  you  with  it." 

"  That  is  true,  too,"  replied  Captain  Bare- 
colt; and  the  next  moment.  Lord  Walton, 
advancing  through  the  vestible,  pushed  open 
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the  door  which  his  sister  had  left  ajar,  and 
entered  Lady  Margaret's  sitting  room. 

He  was  not  alone,  however,  for  by  the  hand 
he  led  poor  Arrah  Neil,  somev/hat  pale,  and 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  but  perhaps  only 
looking  the  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  the 
large  chestnut  curls  fell  wildly  round  her  fair 
brow,  and  over  her  soft  rounded  cheek. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  and  surprise,  Annie  Wal- 
ton sprang  forward  and  took  the  poor  girl  in 
her  arms,  exclaiming, — 

"  Ah !  dear  Arrah,  this  is  a  glad  sight, 
indeed  !" 

But  the  effect  of  this  sudden  apparition 
upon  Lady  Margaret  Langley  was  even 
greater  than  upon  her  niece.  She  gazed  upon 
Arrah  Neil  with  a  look  expressive  of  more 
than  wonder ;  and  then  hurrying  forward,  she 
took  her  by  the  hand,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
her  countenance,  and  asked  in  a  tremulous 
voice, — 

"  Who  is  this  ?" 

"  It  is  Arrah  Neil,  a  much-valued  friend  of 
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ours,"  replied  Annie  Walton,  unwilling  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  poor  girl's 
history  and  circumstances  in  her  presence. 

"  Arrah  Neil,"  repeated  Lady  Margaret,  in 
a  thoughtful  and  even  melancholy  tone,  and 
then  \raving  her  Read  sadly  to  and  fro,  she 
let  go  Arrah's  hand,  retreated  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  casting  herself  into  her 
usual  chair,  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Walton  led  Arrah  to 
a  seat,  and  bending  down,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  to  tranquillize  her,  and 
make  her  feel  at  ease.  But  while  he  was  still 
speaking,  the  large  stag -hound  rose  up  from 
the  side  of  Lady  Margaret's  chair,  walked 
slowly  across  the  room,  and  laid  his  huge 
muzzle  on  Arrah's  knee.  She  showed  no  fear, 
and  indeed  took  little  heed,  only  gently  patting 
the  dog's  head  as  he  fixed  his  keen  bright 
eyes  on  her  face.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, he  raised  himself  a  little  and  licked  her 
hand,  and  Lady  Margaret  Langley,  moved  by 
emotions  which  she  explained  to  no  one,  pressed 
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her  hanclkercliief  upon  her  eyes,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Neither  Lord  Walton  nor  his  sister  judged 
it  right  to  take  any  notice  of  the  good  old 
lady's  agitation,  but  Vv^hile  Miss  Walton  stood 
beside  poor  Arrah  Neil  and  conversed  with 
her  quietly,  making  her  own  remarks  mean- 
while upon  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  manners  and  appearance,  the 
young  nobleman  crossed  the  room  to  the  side 
of  his  wounded  friend,  and  inquired  how  he 
felt  himself. 

"  Oh !  better,  better,"  replied  the  earl.  "  It 
was  but  loss  of  blood,  Charles  ;  the  shot  that 
passed  through  my  leg  and  killed  my  charger, 
must  have  cut  some  large  bloodvessel,  and  I, 
not  knowing  it,  went  on  fighting  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  that  poor  young  lady,  whose 
horse " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Lord  Walton. 
"  It  fell  with  her.  She  told  me :  but  what 
happened  then?" 

"  Why,  after  a  time,"  replied  the  earl,  "  a 
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sort  of  giddiness  came  over  me,  and  I  fell. 
The  scoundrel,  Batten,  had  just  got  his  sword 
to  my  throat,  when  that  gallant  fellow,  Bare- 
colt,  after  having  despatched  another,  sprung 
to  the  ground  beside  me,  and  threw  the  round- 
head back.  Two  of  them  were  then  upon 
him  at  once,  but,  on  my  honour,  we  have 
done  him  injustice  in  thinking  all  his  strange 
stories  mere  rodomontade,  for  hand  to  hand 
with  them  he  kept  up  the  fight,  giving  them 
blow  for  blow  on  either  side,  with  a  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  arms  such  as  I  have  seldom 
seen,  till  at  length  I  got  upon  my  feet  again, 
and,  though  staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
contrived  to  call  one  of  them  off,  while  he  put 
an  end  to  Batten,  sending  his  sword  through 
and  through  him,  cuirass  and  all.  We  then 
got  the  lady  on  horseback,  for  the  other  man 
turned  for  a  moment  and  ran,  and  catching 
Batten's  horse,  I  mounted,  and  we  began  our 
retreat  hither.  The  fellows  who  had  been 
driven  off,  however,  rallied,  and  charged  us 
just  as  we  got  to  the  gates,  for  the  bridge 
s  2 
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was  up  and  we  could  not  pass ;  but  Barecolt 
plunged  through  the  stream,  clambered  over 
the  wall,  and  unhooked  the  chains.  We  were 
all  by  this  time  in  confusion  and  disarray ;  I 
so  faint  that  I  could  scarcely  strike  a  blow, 
and  the  rest  scattered  about,  fighting  as  they 
could.  We  made  a  stand,  however,  at  the 
bridge,  till  I  thought  all  had  entered,  and 
then  raised  it.  When  in  the  court,  however, 
I  found  that  the  poor  girl  was  left  behind. 
That  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  blood  together, 
I  believe,  made  me  fall  as  I  was  dismounting, 
and  they  carried  me  in  hither,  where  I  have 
lain,  as  you  know,  ever  since.  But,  hark 
jou !  Charles,  ask  your  good  aunt  if  she  have 
not  some  cordial,  as  these  good  ladies  some- 
times have,  which  will  bring  back  my  strength 
speedily,  for,  on  my  life,  I  must  go  forward  to- 
morrow morning  early." 

"  Impossible,  Francis,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton; "quite  impossible.  At  the  best  you 
cannot  travel  for  a  week  or  more." 

"  Good  faith  !  but  I  must,"  replied  the  earl. 
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"I  have  tidings  for  the  king  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

"  Then  you  must  trust  them  to  me  to  carry," 
replied  Lord  Walton ;  "  for  the  journey  to 
York  would  cost  you  your  life.  If  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  you  to  see  the  king  your- 
self, I  will  send  a  litter  for  you  and  an  escort 
from  York ;  but  if  the  tidings  be  immediate, 
you  had  better  trust  them  to  me." 

"It  is  but  weakness — it  is  but  weakness," 
said  the  earl.  "  To-morrow  I  shall  be  better. 
Ask  your  aunt,  Charles,  if  she  have  not  some 
of  those  strength-giving  balms  that  poets  and 
doctors  talk  of.  But  what  has  affected  her 
thus  1     She  has  been  weeping." 

"  Indeed  I  know  not,"  answered  Lord  Wal- 
ton. "  I  will  go  and  speak  to  her ;"  and 
moving  quietly  across  the  room,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  Lady  Margaret,  who 
by  this  time  had  taken  the  handkerchief  from 
her  eyes,  and  was  gazing  sadly  and  steadfastly 
upon  the  floor. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  aunt?"  he 
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said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  What  lias  affected  you 
thus?" 

"A  dream,  Charles,"  replied  the  old  lady  ; 
"  a  dream  of  the  past.  But  it  is  gone.  I  will 
give  way  to  such  visions  no  more."  And 
rising  from  her  chair,  she  advanced  directly 
towards  Arrah  Neil,  and  again  taking  her 
hand,  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  saying,  "  You 
are  so  like  one  that  is  gone,  and  who  was  very 
dear,  that  I  was  overcome,  sweet  child.  But 
I  shall  love  you  well,  and  you  must  love 
me  too." 

"  Oh !  that  I  w^ill,"  replied  Arrah  Neil ;  "  I 
always  love  those  that  are  good  to  me ;  and 
because  they  have  been  few  I  love  them  the 
better." 

"  Eight,  right!"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret. 
"  Love  few,  and  love  well.  But  now  to  other 
things.  Charles,  this  noble  friend  of  yours 
must  be  carried  to  bed,  there  to  lie  till 
we  are  sure  the  wound  will  not  burst  forth 
again." 

"  Why,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
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ton,  "  Ills  rash  lordship  tells  me  lie  would  fain 
go  on  to  York  to-morrow." 

"  Madness!"  answered  Lady  Margaret; 
"  but  all  his  family  were  mad  before  him,"  she 
added,  in  a  lower  voice.  "  His  father  thought 
to  win  honour  and  gratitude  by  doing  good : 
his  mother  died  of  grief.  Madness,  you  see, 
on  both  parts  !  He  has  told  me  who  he  is,  so 
I  wonder  not  at  any  insanity.  Now  I  will 
answer  for  it,  he  thinks  it  a  duty  to  go  on ; 
but  I  will  tell  him  it  cannot  be. — My  lord  the 
earl,  you  are  a  prisoner  here  till  further  orders. 
It  is  vain  to  think  to  move  me.  For  your 
dear  mother's  memory's  sake,  I  will  be  your 
gaoler,  let  the  business  that  calls  you  hence  be 
what  it  will.  So  now  to  bed,  my  lord ;  you 
shall  have  that  which  will  restore  your  strength 
as  quickly  as  may  safely  be ;  but  we  must 
have  no  fever,  if  we  can  help  it ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  plainly,  that  were  you  to  attempt 
to  reach  York  to-morrow,  you  would  go 
no  farther.  I  will  have  the  people  in  to 
carry  you  to  the  room  prepared  for  Charles— 
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it  is  close  at  hand.  He  must  shift  with  [an- 
other." 

"  ]N"ay — nay,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  can  walk 
quite  well,  dear  lady.  I  am  better  now ;  I 
am  stronger.     Charles  will  lend  me  his  arm." 

"  Take  care,  then,"  replied  Lady  Margaret, 
"  and  do  not  bend  your  knee,  or  we  shall  have 
it  gushing  forth  again.  Here,  tall  man,  who- 
ever you  are,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  who  entered  the  room  at  the 
moment,  "  put  your  hand  under  the  earl's  arm, 
while  my  nephew  aids  him  on  the  other  side. 
There — that  will  do ;  now  gently.  I  will  go 
before.     Call  some  of  the  people,  Annie." 

Thus  aided  and  escorted,  the  earl  of  Bever- 
ley moved  easily  to  the  room  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Lord  Walton  on  the  same  floor, 
while  Miss  Walton  followed  anxiously,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  while  her  aunt  examined 
the  bandages  round  his  knee.  Her  lover 
marked  the  look  of  painful  expectation  with 
which  she  gazed  ;  and  perhaps  no  balm  in  all 
Lady  Margaret's  stores  could  have  tended  so 
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much  to  restore  health  and  strength,  as^the 
deep  interest  that  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her ;  "  this  is  a  mere  nothing ; 
and  they  are  all  making  more  of  it  than]  it 
deserves.  Go  and  comfort  your  fair  com- 
panion, for  she  needs  it  much  :  but  I  shall  see 
you  to-morrow — shall  I  not,  Annie  ?" 

The  last  word  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  as 
if  he  almost  feared  to  speak  it ;  but  there  are 
moments  when  a  woman's  heart  grows  bold, 
and  they  are  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cheer  and  to  console. 

"  Oh !  certainly,  Francis,"  replied  Miss 
Walton.  "  I  will  see  you  beyond  doubt ;  my 
aunt  and  I  will  be  your  nurses.  For  the  pre- 
sent then — farewell.  I  will  go  and  comfort 
poor  Arrah,  as  you  say." 

When  Annie  Walton  returned  to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  Arrah  Neil,  she  found  her 
still  seated;  but  with  the  great  stag-hound, 
now  with  one  paw  upon  her  knee,  looking  up 
in  her  face  as  if  he  would  fain  have  held  some 
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conversation  with  lier,  liad  lie  but  possessed 
the  gift  of  speech.  Arrah,  too,  was  bending 
down  and  talking  to  him ;  smoothing  his 
rough  head  with  her  hand,  and  seeming  as 
much  delighted  with  his  notice  as  he  appeared 
to  be  with  her.  As  soon  as  Miss  Walton 
entered,  however,  she  turned  from  her  shaggy 
companion  to  her  friend;  and  advancing  to- 
wards her,  threw  herself  into  her  arms.  For 
a  moment  she  remained  silent,  with  her  eyes 
hid  on  the  lady's  shoulder,  and  when  she 
raised  them  they  were  wet  with  bright  drops  ; 
but  Annie  Walton  remarked,  though  without 
one  spark  of  pride,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  manner  of  Arrah  Neil  to- 
wards her.  There  was  a  something  gone — 
something  more  than  the  mere  look  of  deep 
absent  thought,  which  used  so  frequently  to 
shade  her  countenance.  There  had  been  a 
reserve — a  timidity  in  answering  or  addressing 
her,  more  than  mere  humility,  which  was  no 
longer  there.  Often  had  she  striven  to  re- 
assure the  poor  girl,  and  to  teach  her  to  look 
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upon  the  family  at  Bishop's  Merton  rather  as 
friends  than  mere  protectors;  but  though 
Arrah  Neil  had  ever  been  frank  and  true  in 
her  words,  there  seemed  always  a  limit  drawn 
in  her  manner  which  she  never  passed,  except 
perhaps  at  times  when  she  was  peculiarly 
earnest  towards  the  young  lord  himself.  It 
had  seemed  as  if  she  felt  even  painfully  that 
she  was  a  dependant,  and  resisted  everything 
that  might  make  her  forget  it  for  a  moment. 

Now,  however,  that  restraint  was  gone ;  she 
gazed  upon  Annie  Walton  with  a  look  of  deep 
love  ;  she  kissed  her  as  she  would  have  kissed 
a  sister;  she  poured  forth  her  joy  at  seeing 
her  again  in  words  full  of  feeling — ay,  and  of 
poetry ;  and  the  lady  was  glad  that  she  did 
so.  She  would  not  for  the  world  have  said 
one  syllable  to  check  such  familiarity,  for  the 
character  and  fate  of  Arrah  Neil  had  been  to 
her  a  matter  of  deep  thought  and  deep  interest. 
She  felt  indeed  also,  that  after  all  that  had 
passed — after  the  scenes  they  had  shared  in, 
and  the  anxieties  and  fears  they  had  felt  for 
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each  other,  Arrali  Neil  could  never  be  to  her 
what  she  had  formerly  been — that  there  was 
something  more  in  her  bosom  than  pity  and 
tenderness  towards  the  poor  girl ;  that  there 
was  affection,  tenderness,  companionship — not 
the  mere  companionship  of  hours  and  of  dwell- 
ing-places, but  the  companionship  of  thoughts 
and  of  interests,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  of  all  human  ties.  There 
was  more  even  than  all  this.  The  change  in 
Arrah  Neil  went  beyond  manner  only;  the 
tone  of  her  mind  and  of  her  language  had 
undergone  the  same ;  it  seemed  elevated, 
brightened,  enlarged.  She  had  always  been 
graceful,  though  wild  and  strange.  There  had 
been  the  flashes  of  a  glowing  fancy,  breaking 
forth,  though  oppressed  and  checked,  like  the 
flickering  bursts  of  flame  that  rise  fitfully  up 
from  a  half  smothered  fire  ;  but  now  the  mind 
shone  out  clear  and  unclouded,  giving  dignity 
and  ease  to  every  expression  and  every  act, 
however  plain  the  words  or  ordinary  the  move- 
ments ;  and  Annie  Walton  felt  that  from  that 
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hour  poor  Arrali  Neil  must  be  to  her  as  a 
friend. 

"  Come,  dear  Arrah,"  she  said,  "  sit  down 
beside  me,  and  let  us  talk  calmly.  You  are 
now  amongst  friends  again  —  friends  from 
whom  you  must  never  part  more  ;  and  yet  we 
will  not  speak  now  over  anything  that  can 
agitate  you.  Lord  Beverley  tells  me  you  have 
had  much  to  suffer ;  and,  I  am  sure,  all  the 
scenes  you  have  gone  through  this  day,  and 
the  fatigues  you  have  endured,  must  have  well 
nigh  worn  you  out  and  overpowered  you." 

"I  am  weary,"  she  replied,  wiping  away 
some  drops  that  still  trembled  on  her  eyelids ; 
"but  I  have  not  suffered  as  you  would  do, 
were  you  to  pass  through  the  same.  It  is 
my  fate  to  encounter  terrible  things ;  to  pass 
through  scenes  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Such 
has  been  my  course  from  childhood ;  such, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  to  the  end  of  life.  I  am 
prepared  and  ready — nay  more,  accustomed  to 
it ;  and  when  any  new  disaster  falls  upon  me, 
I  shall  henceforth  only  look  up  to  heaven, 
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and  say,  Oh,  God !  thy  will  be  done.  I  am 
not  a  garden-plant,  as  you  are,  Annie.  I  am  a 
shrub  of  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to  bear 
the  wind  and  storm." 

"  Heaven  forbid  you  should  meet  with  many 
more,  Arrah  !"  answered  Miss  Walton;  "there 
are  turns  in  every  one's  fate,  and,  I  trust,  for 
you  there  are  bright  days  coming." 

"  Still  with  an  even  mind  will  I  try  to  bear 
them,  be  they  fair  or  foul,"  said  Arrah  Neil, 
"  more  calmly  now  than  before ;  for  much  has 
happened  to  me  that  I  will  tell  you  soon  ;  and 
I  have  found  that  those  things  which  gave  me 
most  anguish  have  brought  me  happiness  that 
I  never  dreamt  of  finding,  and  that  there  is  a 
smile  for  every  tear,  Annie  —  a  reward  for 
every  endurance." 

"You  have  learned  the  best  philosophy 
since  we  parted,  dear  girl,"  replied  Miss 
Walton,  "  and,  in  truth,  you  are  much 
changed." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Arrah  Neil  eagerly ;  "  I 
am  not  changed  ;  I  am  the  same  as  ever — just 
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the  same.  Have  you  not  seen  a  little  brown 
bud  upon  a  tree  in  the  spring  time,  looking  as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  its  heart  but  dry 
leaves,  and  then  the  sun  shines  upon  it  for  an 
hour,  and  out  it  bursts  all  green  and  fresh  ? 
But  still  it  is  the  same  bud  you  looked  at  in 
the  morning.  As  for  my  philosophy,  if  such 
be  the  name  you  give  it,  I  have  learned  that 
in  the  course  of  this  day.  As  I  rode  along, 
now  hither,  now  thither,  in  our  flight  from 
Hull,  I  thought  of  all  that  has  passed  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months — I  thought  of 
how  I  had  grieved,  and  how  I  had  wept,  when 
they  dragged  me  away  from  you  and  your 
kind  brother — and,  at  the  same  time,  I  re- 
membered what  all  that  pain  had  purchased 
for  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  if  it  might  not  be 
always  so  here,  even  on  the  earth  ? — Ay,  and 
more,  Annie — if  the  grief  and  anguish  of  this 
world  might  not  have  its  compensation  here- 
after. So  when  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  the  troopers  without,  and  saw  that  good  lord 
borne  in  here  wounded,  and  the  bridge  raised 
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behind  him,  I  said,  '  Now  is  the  trial ;  Oh, 
God  !  thy  will  be  done.' " 

Annie  Walton  gazed  upon  her  with  sur- 
prise, increasing  every  moment ;  but  she  would 
not  suffer  the  effect  produced  upon  her  mind 
to  be  seen,  lest  she  should  alarm  and  check 
the  fair  being  beside  her — fearing,  too,  that  at 
any  moment  one  of  those  fits  of  deep  sad 
abstraction  of  mind  should  come  upon  her, 
which  she  could  not  believe  to  have  wholly 
passed  away. 

She  merely  replied  then :  "  You  say,  dear 
Arrah,  that  the  pain  you  felt  in  parting  with 
us  has  purchased  you  some  great  happi- 
ness. May  I  ask  you  what  it  is ;  from  no  idle 
curiosity,  believe  me,  but  merely  because,  as 
I  have  often  shared  and  felt  for  your  sorrows, 
Arrah,  I  would  fain  share  and  sympathize 
with  your  joy." 

"  I  will  tell  you — I  will  tell  you  all,"  replied 
Arrah  Neil,  laying  her  hand  upon  Miss  Wal- 
ton's ;  "  I  must  tell  you,  indeed,  very  soon  ; 
for  I  could  not  keep  it  in  my  own  bosom,  lest 
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my  heart  sliould  break  with  it.  But  I  would 
fain  tell  him  first — I  mean  your  brother,  who 
has  been  so  kind  and  noble,  so  good  and 
generous  towards  a  poor  girl  like  me,  whom  he 
knew  not." 

But,  before  she  could  conclude  the  sentence, 
Captain  Barecolt  returned  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  a  conversation 
interesting  to  both  was  brought  for  the  time 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

The  beauty  of  the  illustrious  Captain  Barecolt 
was  rather  heightened  in  its  kind  than  dimi- 
nished, by  a  large  stripe  of  black  plaster, 
which  he  had  drawn  across  the  bridge  of  his 
egregious  nose  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  pro- 
vident men  who  never  go  without  a  certain 
store  of  needful  articles  in  their  pockets,  and 
his  professional  habits  had  taught  him  exactly 
what  sort  of  small  commodities  was  most  fre- 
quently required.  Thus,  there  were  few  occa- 
sions on  which  that  personage  would  have 
been  found  unprovided  with  a  piece  of  strong 
cord,  a  sharp  pocket-knife,  a  lump  of  wax,  a 
cork-screw,  a  hand's-breadth  of  good  sticking- 
plaster,  and  a  crown-piece.    I  do  not  say  more 
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than  one — for  but  too  frequently  the  piece  of 
silver  was  a  mere  unity  —  and,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  reducing  it  to 
solitude ;  for  no  sooner  had  it  any  companions, 
than  he  took  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
removing  them.  At  the  last  crown,  however, 
he  always  paused ;  and  it  seldom  happened, 
what  between  good  luck  and  occasional  strong 
powers  of  abstinence,  that  sheer  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  spend  that  piece  before  he  had 
recruited  his  stock. 

He  now  advanced  towards  Arrah  Neil  and 
Miss  Walton  with  all  the  consciousness  of 
great  exploits  about  him ;  and,  after  a  long 
inquiry  regarding  their  health,  began  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  his  deeds  that  day,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  an  eye-witness,  by 
which  it  would  have  appeared  that  he  had 
killed  at  least  seven  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand  ;  regretting  indeed,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  that  he  had  not  killed  more,  but  attri- 
buting this  short-coming,  in  comparison  with 
his  usual  achievements,  to  the  care  he  had 
T  2 
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been  obliged  to  take  of  the  earl  after  lie  was 
wounded.  Otherwise,  he  hinted,  he  might 
have  destroyed  the  whole  force.  He  was  still 
in  full  career  when  Lord  Walton  and  Lady- 
Margaret  reappeared  ;  and  whether  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having  delivered 
himself  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  long-pent  up 
hyperbole,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  knew  that 
the  young  lord  was  not  likely  to  give  entire 
credit  to  his  military  statements,  certain  it  is 
that  his  tone  became  moderated  as  soon  as 
that  gentleman  appeared. 

Captain  Barecolt,  however,  was  obliged  to 
answer  several  questions ;  for,  v>^hile  the  lady 
of  the  house  went  to  give  orders  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  numerous  unexpected 
visitors  by  whom  her  house  was  thronged, 
Lord  Walton  proceeded  to  inquire  how  all  the 
events  of  the  day  had  come  about ;  and  espe- 
cially, how  it  had  happened  that  a  party  of 
five  or  six  persons,  quietly  crossing  the  coun- 
try, were  charged  by  a  body  of  the  parliamen- 
tary horse. 
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"  This  is  worse  than  civil  war,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be 
established,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  anarchy 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Had  you  been  an  armed  party,  bearing  the 
royal  colours,  with  drum  or  trumpet,  it  might 
have  been  excusable,  considering  these  la- 
mentable dissensions  ;  but  to  attack  you  thus, 
without  cause  and  without  warrant,  was  the 
act  of  a  mere  marauder.  This  Captain  Batten, 
whom  you  have  killed,  I  find,  has  met  with 
too  honourable  a  fate.  He  deserved  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  not  by  those  of 
a  gentleman." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt,  with  an 
air  of  calm  grandeur ;  "  I  put  him  to  death, 
amongst  others,  and  we  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  fate  was  meet  for  them. 
However,  I  must  do  the  men  justice,  and  say, 
that  I  suspect  they  did  not  act  without  a  mo- 
tive, or  perhaps  without  many.  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  that  I  was  the  unhappy  object 
of  their  enmity.     I  had  been  recognised,  at  the 
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first  inn  where  we  stopped,  by  the  cornet  of 
this  Captain  Batten's  troop ;  and  though  we 
were  speedily  joined  by  the  noble  earl  and  a 
certain  Colonel  Warren,  the  latter  of  whom 
vowed  manfully  that  I  was  not  the  Captain 
Barecolt  of  whose  little  exploits  they  had 
heard  so  much,  but  one  Captain  Jersval,  an 
officer  employed  by  Sir  John  Hotham  on  the 
fortifications  of  Hull, — I  never  heard  a  man 
lie  so  neatly  in  my  life,  and  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  same ; — although,  I  say,  this 
Colonel  Warren  delivered  me  from  the  first 
danger,  and  carried  Cornet  Stumpborough 
back  with  him  to  Hull,  yet  I  saw  clearly  that 
the  worthy  roundhead  was  not  convinced,  and 
afterwards,  as  we  were  riding  along,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  man,  very  like  a  trumpeter, 
going  at  full  speed  on  our  left." 

"  But  what  would  that  imply  ?"  demanded 
Lord  Walton. 

"Simply,  that  Cornet  Stumpborough  had 
sent  off"  a  messenger  to  tell  his  commander. 
Captain   Batten,   who    knew  me   well,   from 
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having  seen  me  with  your  lordship  on  the 
march  from  Bishop's  Merton,  that  he  would 
catch  me  on  the  road  if  he  looked  out  sharply. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed,  from  having 
heard  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn,  where  we 
stopped  to  feed  the  horses,  that  this  same 
trumpeter  had  been  seen  half  an  hour  before 
galloping  round  on  the  outside  of  the  village, 
and  taking  his  way  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Batten's  party.  This  might  be  one  plea  for 
attacking  us  ;  and  another  might  be,  that  we 
were  certainly  riding  as  fast  as  we  could  go. 
Now,  every  beast,  my  lord,  has  an  inclination 
to  run  after  another  beast  which  it  sees  run 
away.  Then  again,  when  they  had  nearly 
come  up  with  us,  they  commanded  us  to  halt, 
an  order  which  we  disobeyed  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  The  natural  consequence  was, 
they  charged  us  immediately,  and  brought 
us  fighting  along  the  road  for  half  a  mile. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  your 
lordship's  humble  servant  was  the  great  object 
of  the  attack." 
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"  However  tliat  miglit  be,"  replied  Lord 
Walton,  "my  friend,  tlie  Earl  of  Beverley, 
has  informed  me  of  the  gallant  service  you 
rendered  on  this  occasion — and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  Captain  Barecolt,  that  his 
majesty  shall  have  a  full  report  thereof" 

"  A  trifle,  my  lord  ! — a  mere  trifle !"  replied 
the  worthy  captain,  with  an  indifferent  air ; 
"these  are  things  that  happen  every  day, 
and  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  If  I  have 
an  opportunity  afforded  to  me,  indeed,  of 
performing  the  same  deeds  that  I  achieved 
at  Rochelle  and  in  the  Cevennes,  then  there 
will  be  something  to  talk  of.  The  only  thing, 
at  present,  for  which  I  shall  claim  any  credit," 
— he  continued,  turning  towards  Arrah  Neil, 
— "  is  for  the  skill  and  dexterity  which  I  dis- 
played in  setting  free  this  young  lady,  and 
enabling  her  to  acquire  certain  information 
regarding  her  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
as  the  broad  sheet  has  it,  which  may  be  of  vast 
importance  to  her." 

*'  Indeed,   sir,   you   have  been  most   kind. 
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zealous,  and  resolute  in  my  behalf,"  replied 
Arrali  Neil ;  "  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may 
never  have  the  means  of  showing  you  how 
grateful  I  am  except  in  words,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  grateful,  and  there  is  One  who  rewards 
good  deeds,  even  when  those  for  whom  they 
are  done  have  no  power  to  offer  a  recompense." 

"  Whatever  he  has  done  for  you,  my  poor 
Arrah,"  said  Lord  Walton,  "  shall  not  go 
without  reward,  if  I  can  give  it.  But  what  is 
this  Captain  Barecolt  says  about  your  birth 
and  parentage  ?     He  rouses  my  curiosity." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  my  lord,  when  I  can 
tell  you  alone,"  replied  Arrah.  "  I  mean  all 
that  I  have  heard  ;  for  I  have  no  proof  of  the 
facts." 

"  But  I  have  some  proof,"  said  Captain 
Barecolt,  "for  I  have  a  copy  of  the  paper  I 
found  amongst  that  old  knave's  goods — one 
Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  whom  your  lordship 
may  remember.  He  did  not  carry  off  Mis- 
tress Arrah  without  a  motive,  and  the  paper 
shows  clearly  that  she  is  not  what  she   seems 
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to  be,  that  slie  is  of  high  race,  and  if  I  judge 
right  of  large  property.'* 

Lord  Walton  paused  and  mused ;  but  his  sister 
threw  her  arm  round  Arrah  Neil,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  dear  child,  I  do  rejoice  at  this  indeed." 

'*  And  so  do  I,"  said  Arrah  Neil,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  as  I  was  enjoined  strictly  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  facts  but  to  you,  Annie, 
or  to  your  brother — the  person  who  told  me 
said,  on  many  accounts — I  hope  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  who  has  been  so  kind  in  all  this  business, 
will  not  mention  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  till  he  have  his  lordship's  leave  to  do  so." 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  made  her  a  low  bow  ;  but  Lord 
Walton  shook  his  head  with  a  half  reproach- 
ful smile,  saying,  "  When  you  were  a  poor 
unfriended  girl,  Arrah,  you  used  to  call  me 
Charles  Walton,  and  now  you  are  to  become 
a  great  lady  it  seems,  you  give  me  no  other 
name  but  my  lord." 

The  blood  spread  warm  over  Arrah  Neil's 
fair  cheek  and  brow.     "  Oh!  no,  no,"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  "  I  know  not  wliy  I  did  it ;  but  I  will 
call  you  so  no  more.  You  will  be  always 
Charles  Walton  to  me,  the  noble,  the  good, 
and  the  true,  who  fondled  me  as  a  child,  and 
protected  me  in  my  youth,  did  not  despise  me 
in  my  poverty,  and  cheered  and  consoled  me 
in  my  distress." 

Her  face  was  all  glowing-,  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  when  Lady  Margaret  return- 
ed ;  but  for  a  moment  or  two  Lord  Wal- 
ton did  not  speak.  The  look,  the  manner 
of  Arrah  Neil  produced  emotions  in  his 
bosom  that  he  did  not  rightly  understand ;  or 
rather  roused  into  activity  feelings  that  he  did 
not  know  were  there.  On  Lady  Margaret 
Langley,  too,  the  poor  girl's  appearance  at 
that  moment  seemed  to  produce  a  strange 
effect.  She  sto23ped  suddenly  as  she  was 
crossing  the  room,  gazed  intently  upon  her ; 
and  then,  as  the  stag-hound  rose  and  walked 
slowly  up  to  her,  she  stopped  and  patted  his 
head,  saying,  "  Ah !  Basto,  we  might  well  be 
both  mistaken.    Come,"  she  continued,  turn- 
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ing  to  her  nephew,  "  supper  is  ready  in  the 
hall;  and,  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  other 
days,  we  will  all  take  our  meal  together,  and 
then  to  rest.  For  you,  my  sweet  child,  whose 
name  I  do  not  yet  knovf " 

"  They  call  me  Arrah  Neil,"  replied  the 
girl,  to  whom  she  addressed  herself. 

"  Well,  then,  Arrah,  I  have  ordered  a 
chamber  for  you  near  my  own." 

"  Nay,"  said  Annie  Walton,  "  Arrah  shall 
share  mine,  my  dear  aunt — it  is  not  the  first 
time  she  has  done  so." 

"  That  is  better,  perhaps,"  answered  Lady 
Margaret ;  "  you  will,  doubtless,  have  much 
to  speak  of;  but  I  must  have  my  share  of  her, 
Annie  ;  for  when  I  look  at  those  eyes,  it 
seems  as  if  twenty  sad  years  were  blotted  out, 
and  I  were  in  bright  days  again.  But,  come, 
the  people  are  waiting  for  us  in  the  hall,  with 
furious  appetites,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I 
saw  of  them  as  I  passed  through." 

Thus  saying,  she  led  the  way ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  all  seated  at  a  long  table. 
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the  followers  of  Lord  Walton  and  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Beverley, 
beino;  rano-ed  on  either  side  below  the  more 
dignified  part  of  the  company. 

It  was  altogether  a  somewhat  curious  and 
interesting  scene,  as  they  supped  in  the  old 
oak-lined  hall  wdth  the  light  flashing  upon 
twelve  suits  of  armour  placed  between  the 
panels,  and  showing,  seated  round,  a  body  of 
men,  scarcely  one  of  whom  was  without  some 
wound  recently  received.  One  had  his  hand 
bound  up  in  a  napkin,  another  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  a  third  had  his  coat  thrown  back  from 
his  shoulder,  having  received  a  pistol-shot  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  breast,  another  had  a 
deep  gash  upon  his  cheek,  not  very  neatly 
plastered  up  by  the  hands  of  some  of  Lady 
Margaret's  servants,  while  Captain  Barecolt 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  file  with  his  large 
black  patch  across  his  nose. 

Kot  much  conversation  took  place  during 
the  first  part  of  the  meal,  for  Lord  Walton 
was  grave  and  thoughtful ;  and  every  one  at 
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his  end  of  the  table,  except,  indeed.  Captain 
Barecolt,  was  too  much  occupied  with  busy 
memories  of  the  past,  or  deep  interest  in  the 
present,  to  be  very  loquacious. 

The  persons  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
were  restrained  by  respect  for  those  above 
them  from  talking  in  aught  but  whispers  ; 
and  Captain  Barecolt  himself,  with  that  pro- 
vident disposition  which  may  have  been  re- 
marked in  him,  always  thought  it  best  to 
secure  his  full  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  while  they  were  going,  and  to  keep  his 
eloquence  in  reserve  for  a  season  of  leisure. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  with  her  two  fair 
guests,  rose  as  soon  as  the  actual  meal  was 
over,  and  quitted  the  hall ;  and  all  the  inferior 
persons  also  retired,  with  the  exception  in- 
deed of  Captain  Barecolt,  if  he  can  be  in- 
cluded in  that  class.  He,  however,  though 
Lord  Walton  had  also  risen,  remained  seated, 
eyeing  a  half-empty  tankard  which  stood  at 
his  right  hand,  vrith  an  evident  dislike  to 
abandon  its   society  while  anything  remained 
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within  its  shining  sides.  Knowing  well  the 
habits  of  this  peculiar  species  of  cavalier,  Lord 
Walton  pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  "  Go 
on,  captain,  you  will  soon  finish  it,  and  then 
I  must  see  the  earl  and  go  to  rest,  for  I  depart 
early  to-morrow.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  I 
would  fain  hear  more  particularly  how  you 
met  with  our  fair  Mistress  Arrah,  and,  indeed, 
how  you  and  Lord  Beverley  happen  to  be 
here  at  all,  for  I  cannot  imagine  that  you  can 
have  fulfilled  the  mission  with  which  you  were 
charged." 

"  Faith !  my  lord,"  replied  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, after  a  deep  draught,  "  our  mission  was 
cut  wondrous  short,  as  your  lordship  shall 
hear,"  and  he  proceeded  to  give  his  noble 
companion  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, from  Lord  Beverley's  departure  from 
the  court  till  they  found  themselves  prisoners 
at  Hull. 

Lord  Walton  listened,  without  making  the 
slightest  comment,  to  the  tale  with  which  the 
reader  is   already  acquainted ;   but   he  could 
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not  refrain  from  a  smile  as  Barecolt  went  on 
to  detail  all  his  proceedings  with  regard  to 
Sir  John  Hotham  ;  and  as  the  narrator  clearly 
saw  he  amused  his  listener,  he  dwelt  perhaps 
longer  than  necessary  upon  all  the  particulars. 
At  length,  however,  growing  somewhat  im- 
patient for  facts,  the  young  nobleman  again 
pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  "  Drink,  cap- 
tain, and  let  me  hear  of  your  meeting  with 
my  sister's  young  friend.  I  see  how  you 
obtained  your  own  freedom — what  more  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  lord,"  -replied  Barecolt, 
"  as  I  hinted  to  your  lordship  just  before  I  left 
the  good  town  of  IN'ottingham,  I  had  obtained 
a  little  information,  which  showed  me  that 
Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  had  taken  pretty 
Mistress  Arrah  to  Hull,  and  J  had  laid  a  little 
scheme  for  setting  her  free,  thinking  that  I 
should  thereby  pleasure  your  lordship." 

"  Undoubtedly  !"  replied  Lord  Walton, 
gravely,  "  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  this  young  lady  freed 
from   the   hands  of  one   who    combines    the 
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characters  of  hypocrite,  cheat,  and  ruffian  in 
his  own  person." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  such  being  the  case,"  con- 
tinued Barecolt,  "  and  finding  myself  sud- 
denly in  Hull,  I  determined  to  seek  even  if  I 
did  not  find ;  and  as  the  man  who  was  sent 
with  me,  partly  as  my  guide,  partly  as  a  spy, 
was  walking  with  me  through  the  town  to 
seek  for  an  inn  at  which  to  lodge,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  ascertain  if  Dry  was  in 
any  of  them,  and  to  take  up  my  quarters  in 
the  same.  He  recommended  the  Lion  and  the 
Rose,  and  half  a  dozen  places ;  but  I  thought 
to  myself  '  Dry  will  not  put  up  at  a  first-rate 
victualler's ;'  and  I  accordingly  fixed  upon 
one  which  I  judged  to  be  the  sort  of  house  at 
which  he  would  stop.  In  I  accordingly  went ; 
and  while  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  bar, 
who  should  appear,  followed  close  by  the 
watch,  but  the  worshipful  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  beastly  drunk.  He  was  speedily 
carried  to  his  bed,  and  from  that  moment  I 
determined  to  remain  at  the  Swan,  and  make 

VOL.    IL  u 
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use  of  my  advantages.  I  found  the  landlady 
an  excellent  good  woman,  and  speedily  opened 
a  communication  with  lier  upon  the  subject 
of  the  young  lady.  She  was  a  little  shy  at  first, 
indeed,  but  I  soon  brought  matters  round  by 
telling  her  that  I  had  been  sent  especially  to 
Hull  by  your  lordship  to  set  Mrs.  Arrah  free." 

"  That  was  wrong, "  said  Lord  Walton, 
somewhat  sternly ;  "  however,  no  matter,  as  it 
did  no  harm.     What  did  you  discover  there  ?" 

"Why,  I  found  out,"  continued  Captain 
Barecolt,  "  that  the  very  inn  at  which  we  were, 
was  that  where  the  poor  young  lady  had  been 
brought  when  first  she  came  to  England ;  that 
her  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  lady  at  that 
time,  much  like  herself,  but  taller;  that  she 
died  in  that  house  of  a  terrible  fever  that  was 
then  raging  ;  that  Mistress  Arrah  herself  had 
well  nigh  died  of  it;  and  that  an  old  man, 
whom  they  called  Sergeant  Neil,  was  then  in 
attendance  upon  the  two  ladies,  as  a  sort  of 
servant,  though  he  afterwards  passed  as  her 
grandfather,  they  say." 
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"  He  did,  lie  did,"  answered  Lord  Walton, 
musing.  "This  is  a  strange  story.  Captain 
Barecolt,  let  me  liere  more." 

"  Why,  I  suspect  the  young  lady  knows 
more  than  I  do,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt, 
"  and  the  tankard  is  empty." 

"  There  is  more  here,"  answered  Lord  Wal- 
ton, pushing  over  another  flagon  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  board,  "  what  more  did 
you  hear?" 

"  Why,  I  instantly  went  and  saw  Mistress 
Arrah  herself,"  continued  Barecolt,  after  hav- 
ing assuaged  his  thirst,  "  and  found  that  old 
Dry  had  swept  Sergeant  Neil's  house  of  all 
his  papers  at  his  death,  especially  some  that 
the  old  man  had  told  the  young  lady  where 
to  find ;  and  that  he  now  dragged  her  about 
with  him,  treating  her  sometimes  well,  some- 
times ill,  as  he  was  in  the  humour,  pretending 
to  be  her  guardian,  and  asking  for  a  Mister 
O'Donnell  who  lives  in  Hull.  From  all  this, 
I  divined  that  the  old  hypocrite  had  got  better 
information  out  of  the  old  sergeant's  papers 
u  2 
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than  we  had,  and  that  he  intended  to  marry 
the  young  lady,  or  perhaps  gain  possession  of 
her  property." 

"  Marry  her !"  exclaimed  Lord  Walton,  with 
a  scornful  smile  curling  his  lip. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Barecolt ;  "  but,  as  she  is  so  very  beautiful, 
even  such  a  stockfish  as  that  might  think  it 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  way  of  getting 
hold  of  her  fortune,  to   make   her   his  wife. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  having  taken  this  fancy, 
I  determined  to  see  what  papers  the  old  man 
had  with   him,    and    consequently  I  walked 
straight  into  his  room,  where  he   lay  like  a 
drunken  sow,  snoring  in  his  bed ;  and  I  rum- 
maged his  bags  till  I  found  all  the  papers  he 
had  with  him.     I  found  only  one  that  referred 
to  this  business,  however,  and  it  was  but  a 
string  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  this  Mister 
O'Donnell.     However,    they   proved    clearly 
that  what  the  good  landlady  of  the  Swan  had 
told  was  quite  true,  as  your  lordship  shall  see 
presently." 
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The  worthy  captain  then  went  on  to  tell  all 
that  had  taken  place  subsequently,  mingling 
what  portion  of  falsehood  with  his  truth  he 
might  think  proper,  and  taking  especial  care 
to  make  whatever  advantage  fell  in  his  way 
by  accident,  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by 
his  own  skill  and  calculation.  Lord  Walton 
was  not  deceived  by  his  representations ;  nor 
can  he  be  said  to  have  been  aware  of  his 
misrepresentations.  He  took  in  the  general 
facts,  casting  away,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
men  of  high  mind,  the  minor  circumstances. 
Thus  he  was  aware  that  Captain  Barecolt 
had  greatly  served  one  in  whom  he  took  a 
deep  interest;  but  the  small  particulars  of 
that  personage's  skill  and  judgment  in  effect- 
ing the  object,  he  cared  very  little  about,  and 
gave  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  hearing  the 
details  indeed,  but  without  pausing  upon  them 
for  consideration,  and  waiting  for  the  principal 
results. 

"  We  must  find  means,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  of  having    further    information    from    this 
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Master  O'Donnell.     He  is  evidently  aware  of 
all  the  facts." 

"Ay,  and  lie  has  made  the  lady  aware  of 
them  too,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Barecolt,  empty- 
ing the  second  tankard,  "  or  at  least  some 
of  them ;  for  when  I  came  up  after  having 
lingered  behind  at  the  gates  for  a  short  time, 
in  order  to  give  the  enemies  the  change,  I 
found  him  in  close  conference  with  her,  and 
the  last  words  he  spoke  were  to  bid  her  tell 
no  one  but  yourself  or  your  sister." 

"  So  she  said,  I  recollect,"  replied  Lord 
Walton  ;  "  I  will  hear  more  from  her,  and 
perhaps,  Captain  Barecolt,  if  you  be  not  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  king's  service,  I  may  ask 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  employ  yourself 
farther  in  this  affair." 

"  That  I  will  do  most  gladly,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,   "  I  remember  well,  when  in 

the  year  thirty-five  I  was  requested  by " 

"  Oh,  I  neither  doubt  your  capacity  nor 
your  zeal,  my  good  sir,"  answered  the  young 
nobleman,  interrupting  the  anecdote,  "  and  the 
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reward  shall  be  equal  to  the  service  performed. 
I  will  now,  however,  go  and  converse  with  my 
friend,  Lord  Beverley,  for  a  short  time ;  to- 
morrow I  will  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mis- 
tress Arrah  Neil ;  and,  as  I  suppose  you  will 
think  it  fit  to  hasten  over  to  give  an  account 
to  his  majesty  of  what  has  taken  place,  we 
by  the  way  can  speak  of  what  is  farther  to  be 
done.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  see  the  paper 
you  mentioned,  I  should  like  to  think  over  the 
contents  during  the  night." 

Barecolt  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  but 
the  moment  after  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
then  looked  round  the  table  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  recollect  who 
had  sat  in  each  particular  seat.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Lord  Walton,  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  consternation,  he  exclaimed — "  Diggory 
Falgate !  where  is  poor,  jolly  Diggory  Fal- 
gate?" 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  you  speak  of,"  re- 
plied Lord  Walton ;  "  what  has  he  to  do  with 
this  affair?" 
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"  The  paper  is  in  his  bundle,"  cried  Bare- 
colt,  with  increasing  dismay ;  "  and  we  have 
left  the  poor  devil  outside  in  the  hands  of 
those  rascally  roundheads,  whom  he  hates  as 
a  cat  hates  salt/' 

"  But  who  is  he  ?"  demanded  Lord  Walton ; 
"  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  mentioned  his 
name." 

As  Captain  Barecolt  was  about  to  give  a 
true  and  particular  account  of  Diggory  Fal- 
gate,  however,  William,  Lady  Margaret's  ser- 
vant, entered  the  hall,  and  addressing  the 
young  nobleman,  informed  him  that  the  Earl 
of  Beverley  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  supper. 

"  I  will  come  to  him  directly, "  replied 
Charles  Walton,  taking  a  step  or  two  towards 
the  door ;  and  then  pausing,  he  turned  again 
to  Barecolt,  saying,  "  as  to  this  friend  of  yours, 
I  think  you  had  better  take  any  of  the  people 
who  may  be  still  up,  and  seek  for  him  with 
torches  as  far  as  the  fight  continued.  The 
road  must  be  clear  by  this  time,  for  the  adver- 
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sary  suffered  much,  and  would  not  like  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  you  had  better  have  five 
or  six  men  with  you  and  fire-arms.  A  watch 
shall  be  kept  in  case  you  need  heljD ;  and  I 
shall  not  be  in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
poor  fellow  may  be  lying  wounded.'* 

"  Oh,  I  need  little  help  in  such  cases,  my 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt;  "but  as  we  may 
have  to  carry  him  hither,  if  he  be  wounded,  I 
will  take  some  men  with  me,  and  go  directly." 

While  our  worthy  captain  proceeded  to 
execute  this  resolution,  Lord  Walton  walked 
on  towards  the  chamber  which  had  been 
assigned  to  his  wounded  friend;  but  as  he 
passed  near  the  room  in  which  Lady  Margaret 
usually  sat,  he  turned  thither  for  a  moment  to 
see  whether  his  sister  and  fair  Arrah  Neil  had 
yet  retired  to  rest.  He  found  his  aunt  alone, 
however;  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  she 
replied :  "  I  have  sent  them  both  to  bed, 
Charles.  Poor  things!  they  have  had  much 
fatigue  of  body,  and  more  of  mind.  I  never 
leave  my  book  till  the  house  clock  strikes  one 
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but  that  was  no  reason  wliy  I  sliould  keep 
them  waking." 

"  Well,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  I  am  going  to 
see  Francis  Beverley,  and  will  return  to  you 
ere  you  retire  to  rest,"  said  Charles  AYalton ; 
and  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  found  with 
some  difficulty  his  friend's  room,  and  went  in. 

"Charles,"  said  the  earl,  who  was  lying 
with  a  lamp  on  the  table  beside  him,  and 
several  papers  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  been  reading  attentively,  "  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  ride  to-morrow,  and  the  time  it  would 
take  to  send  a  litter  hither  from  York  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lost.  You  must  take  the  first 
tidings  to  the  king,  and  I  will  follow  as  soon 
as  some  conveyance  arrives.  I  will  relate  to 
you  all  that  has  happened  since  we  parted, 
but  tell  his  majesty,  I  beg,  that  it  was  no  weak 
idleness  which  prevented  me  from  hurrying 
on  to  give  him  all  the  information  I  possess." 

"  He  knows  you  too  well  to  imagine  such  a 
thing,"  replied  Lord  Walton ;  "  but  I  can 
shorten  your    narrative   till   your   arrival    at 
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Hull.  All  your  first  adventures  I  have  heard 
from  Captain  Bareeolt." 

"  And  a  glorious  tale  he  has  made  of  it, 
doubtless,"  said  the  earl ;  "  however  all  that  is 
of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  to  follow."  He  then  went  on  to  give 
an  account  of  his  various  interviews  with  Sir 
John  Hotham,  of  which,  as  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I  will 
give  no  detail.  The  result,  however,  is  still  to 
be  told,  and  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Beverley  in 
few  words. 

"  At  length,"  he  said,  "  I  found  that  the 
good  governor  was  so  tired  of  his  position,  so 
deeply  offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
liament, so  desirous  of  returning  to  his  duty, 
and  so  willing  to  risk  all  but  his  head  to 
restore  Hull  to  the  king,  that  it  wanted  but 
some  excuse  to  save  his  honour,  to  induce  him 
to  do  all  that  we  can  desire.  It  was  finally 
agreed  between  us  then,  that  if  the  king  would 
advance  against  the  city,  and  fire  but  a  shot  at 
it,  Sir  John  would  capitulate,  and  deliver  that 
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important  place  into  his  majesty's  hands. 
There  are  many  minor  particulars  to  be  told ; 
but  this  principal  fact  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  king  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  as 
it  may  decide  his  future  movements." 

"Without  the  loss  of  an  hour,"  replied 
Lord  Walton;  "  for  when  I  left  his  majesty, 
he  told  me  that  I  had  barely  time  to  reach  this 
place,  and  return  before  the  army  would  be 
in  motion.  This  is  an  important  affair  indeed ; 
for  the  example  set  by  Hull,  would  bring  over 
a  dozen  other  towns ;  and  even  if  it  did  not, 
the  possession  of  a  port  in  the  north  is  worth 
any  jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  set  off  this 
very  moment,  but  that  both  men  and  horses 
are  so  much  fatigued,  that  we  should  lose 
more  time  by  going  than  by  staying  for  a  few 
hours'  repose.  To-morrow  morning,  however, 
at  daybreak,  I  will  set  out;  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  my  sister  indeed  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  avoid  leave-taking,  and  you  must 
console  her,  Francis.  Had  you  not  better 
write  to  the  king  ?" 
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"  No,"  answered  the  earl,  "  I  think  not.  I 
have  been  considering  that  question  while  you 
were  away ;  but  looking  to  the  danger  of  the 
roads,  and  the  risk  of  your  being  intercepted, 
as  well  as  the  peril  to  Sir  John  Hothani,  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be  more  pru- 
dent to  bear  nothing  but  the  tidings  by  word 
of  mouth." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Lord 
Walton  ;  "  and  such  being  the  case,  Beverley, 
I  will  at  once  go  and  prepare  for  the  journey. 
Having  all  the  facts,  I  need  not  disturb  you 
to-morrow  morning  before  I  go." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  see  you,"  answered 
the  earl,  "for  something  might  strike  me  in 
the  night  which  I  might  wish  to  say." 

"Well  then  I  will  come  in,"  rejoined  Lord 
Walton ;  "  and  now,  good  night.  Sleep  if 
you  can,  Francis,  and  let  not  all  the  thoughts 
of  this  affair  disturb  your  repose." 

"I  want  that  quality  of  a  great  man, 
Charles,"  answered  the  earl,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  cannot  cast  off  the  thought  of  things  that 
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have  occupied  me,  tlie  moment  that  action  lias 
ceased.  A  quick  imagination  is  a  curse  as  well 
as  a  blessing.  In  briglit  days  it  is  a  happiness 
indeed,  but  in  those  of  shadow  and  darkness  it 
but  tends  to  increase  the  gloom.  Good  night, 
good  night." 

Lord  Walton  shook  his  hand  and  retired  ; 
and  then  rejoining  Lady  Margaret,  announced 
to  her  his  intention  of  setting  off  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.  We  will  not  pause  upon 
all  the  little  particulars  of  their  conversation 
— the  discussion  which  took  place  as  to  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  and  kinder  for  the 
young  nobleman  to  take  leave  of  his  sister  or 
not,  or  the  after  arrangements  that  he  made 
for  leaving  four  of  his  men  behind  him  to  give 
aid  and  protection  to  Lady  Margaret  and  her 
household,  several  of  her  own  servants  being 
absent  at  the  time.  Before  he  retired  to  rest, 
he  wrote  a  short  note  to  his  sister,  and  another 
to  Arrah  IMeil,  begging  her  to  write  the  state- 
ment which  the  hurry  of  his  departure  pre- 
vented him  from  hearing  in  person  ;  and  then 
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giving  orders  for  his  horses  to  be  saddled  by- 
daybreak,  he  only  further  paused  to  inquire 
whether  poor  Falgate  had  been  found.  Bare- 
colt  and  his  companions,  however,  had  not  yet 
returned ;  but  while  Charles  Walton  was  un- 
dressing, the  gallant  captain  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  room,  and  with  a  woful  face 
informed  him  that  no  trace  of  the  merry- 
painter  could  be  discovered. 

"  Then  he  has  certainly-  been  taken  prisoner," 
replied  Lord  Walton,  "and  we  cannot  help 
him.  We  have  more  important  business  in 
hand,  Captain  Barecolt,  now;  by  what  Lord 
Beverley  tells  me,  I  am  induced  to  return  to 
the  king  with  all  speed.  I  think  you  had 
better  accompany  me,  and  if  so,  remember  I 
am  in  the  saddle  by  daybreak." 

"  I  am  with  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt; 
*'  and  as  human  beings  must  sleep,  I  will  even 
go  to  bed  for  the  present." 

"Do  so,"  replied  Lord  Walton;  "I  shall 
follow  the  same  course." 

But  before  he  put  his  resolution  into  effect, 
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after  Captain  Barecolt  left  liim,  tlie  young 
nobleman  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  thought,  from 
which  he  did  not  rouse  himself  for  nearly  an 
hour.  When  he  did  rise  from  his  seat,  how- 
ever, he  said  in  a  low  sad  voice  to  himself, 
"  'T  is  as  well  I  am  o^oing;." 

Annie  Walton  slept  well,  but  Arrah  Neil 
was  restless  and  agitated,  and  after  a  few 
hours  of  disturbed  slumber  she  woke  and  saw 
the  blue  faint  light  of  the  first  dawn  looking 
through  the  curtains  of  the  room.  She  turned 
to  gaze  upon  her  fair  companion,  and  remarked 
with  a  smile  the  tranquil  repose  she  was  en- 
joying. "  Sleep,  sleep,  sweet  lady,"  she  mur- 
mured; "and  oh!  may  no  heart-ache  ever 
keep  your  eyes  from  rest." 

The  moment  after,  she  heard  the  sound  of 
jingling  arms  and  horses'  feet,  and  rising 
quietly  she  approached  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  opposite  room  which,  as  we  have 
described  it,  was  destined  for  a  sitting-room, 
commanded  the  view  at  the  back  of  Langley 
Hall;  but  the  bed-room  was  turned  towards 
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the  court  and  the  drawbridge;  and,  as  poor 
Arrah  Neil  gazed  forth  from  the  window,  she 
saw  a  party  of  five  horsemen  mounted,  and 
Lord  Walton  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle  ;  and, 
after  speaking  a  few  words  to  his  aunt's 
servant,  William,  who  was  standing  beside 
his  horse,  he  rode  over  the  drawbridge,  and 
at  a  quick  pace  pursued  the  way  to  York. 

"  He  is  gone  without  my  seeing  him,"  mur- 
mured Arrah  Neil  to  herself;  and  then  creep- 
ing quietly  to  bed  again,  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  pillow,  and  deluged  it  with  tears. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Nay,  do  not  drag  me  so ;  I  Trill  go  right 
willingly,  my  masters!"  cried  poor  Diggory 
Falgate.  "  I  was  there  with  them  upon  com- 
pulsion. It  is  hard  to  be  made  prisoner  by 
one's  friends  as  well  as  enemies." 

"Hold  thy  prating  tongue,  liar!"  replied 
one  of  the  troopers  who  were  bearing  off 
the  painter  across  the  country  towards  Hull, 
which  lay  at  about  ten  miles  distance;  the 
course  that  the  earl  and  his  party  had  pursued 
having  been  rendered,  by  the  various  accidents 
of  the  journey,  very  circuitous.  "  Hold  thy 
prating  tongue,  liar !  or  I  will  strike  thee 
over  the  pate.  Did  we  not  see  thee  at  their 
heels,  galloping  with  the  best  ?" 
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"  But  no  man  can  say  that  he  saw  me  draw 
a  sword  in  their  behalf,"  answered  Falg-ate. 

"  Because  thou  hadst  no  sword  to  draw," 
rejoined  the  man.  "  And  thou  may  est  be  sure 
that  to-morrow  morning  thou  wilt  be  swinging 
by  the  neck,  in  the  good  town  of  Hull,  for  the 
death  of  Captain  Batten  and  the  rest." 

"  I  killed  them  not !"  said  Falgate,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone. 

"  What !  wilt  thou  prate  ?"  rejoined  the 
trooper,  striking  him  in  the  ribs  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  But  at  that  moment  one  who 
seemed  in  command  rode  back  from  the  front, 
and  bade  the  man  forbear. 

"  Come  hither,  beside  me,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Palgate,  who,  in  the  darkness,  could  not 
see  his  face,  to  judge  whether  it  was  stern  or 
not.  "  You  are  a  malignant — deny  it  not,  for 
it  will  not  avail  you.  You  are  a  malignant ; 
and  the  blood  of  Christian  men  has  been  shed 
by  those  who  were  with  you.  Your  life  is 
forfeit ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  to 
save  it." 

X  2 
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"  What  is  tliat  ?"  asked  Falgate.  "  Life  is 
not  like  a  bad  groat,  only  fit  to  be  cast  into 
the  kennel ;  and  I  will  save  mine  if  I  can." 

"  That  is  wise,"  answered  the  soldier.  "  You 
can  save  it  if  you  will.  You  have  but  to  tell 
truly  and  honestly  who  they  are  who  were 
with  you,  and  what  was  their  errand  in  these 
parts.  You  know  it  right  well;  therefore 
deny  it  not." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  right  worshipful  sir," 
replied  the  painter. 

"  I  am  not  worshipful,"  answered  the  man ; 
"  but  if  thou  dost  not  know,  I  am  sorry,  for 
thou  hast  lost  a  chance  of  life." 

"But  only  hear  how  I  came  to  be  with 
them,"  cried  poor  Falgate.  "  I  met  the  long- 
nosed  man  by  chance  in  Hull;  and  findmg 
him  in  godly  company,  and  some  of  the 
governor's  people  with  him,  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  going  with  him  to  York, 
whither  business  called  me." 

"  But  he  in  the  buff  coat  ?"  asked  the  sol- 
dier, "  who  is  he  ?" 
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"  Of  him  I  know  less  than  the  other," 
rejoined  the  painter;  "for  he  came  up  with 
us  on  the  road,  as  we  stopped  at  a  little  inn 
to  bait  our  horses.  There  was  with  him 
then  a  Colonel  Warren,  who,  after  leaving 
us,  returned  to  Hull  with  a  pious  man,  one 
Stumpborough,  who  had  with  him  a  troop  of 
horse " 

"  We  know  all  that,"  replied  the  soldier 
gravely.  "  But  as  it  is  so,  you  must  prepare 
to  die  to-morrow.  I  say  not  that  you  lie 
unto  us.  It  may  be  that  you  speak  truth ; 
but  it  is  needful  in  these  times  that  one 
should  die  for  an  example ;  and  as  you  are 
a  malignant,  for  your  speech  proves  it,  'tis 
well  you  should  be  the  man."  Thus  saying, 
he  rode  on  again  without  giving  time  for 
Falgate  to  answer,  and  leaving  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  troopers  as  before. 

The  party,  however,  had  suffered  such  loss 
that  the  number  was  now  but  small ;  and  the 
poor  painter,  who  by  no  means  loved  the 
idea  of  his  promised  suspension  in  the  morn- 
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ing-air  of  Hull,  could  hear  the  buzz  of  an 
eager  but  low-toned  conversation  going  on  in 
front,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
words.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  he  caught 
the  term  "  church  "  frequently  repeated  ;  but 
of  that  he  was  not  sure.  And  though  with  a 
stout  heart  he  resolved  to  say  nothing,  either 
of  what  he  knew  or  suspected,  it  must  be 
confessed  he  shook  a  little  as  he  rode  along. 

At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  farther 
ride,  they  began  to  approach  the  Humber,  and 
the  moon  shining  out  showed  Falgate  scenes 
which  he  had  often  passed  through  in  former 
days,  upon  journeys  of  business  or  of  plea- 
sure. Now  they  came  to  a  village  in  which 
was  swinging,  before  a  fast-closed  house,  a 
sign  of  his  own  painting  ;  and  now  a  hamlet 
in  which  he  had  enjoyed  many  a  merry  dance ; 
till  at  length,  passing  over  a  long,  bare,  deso- 
late piece  of  land,  without  tree,  or  hedgerow, 
or  house,  or  break,  running  along  the  water's 
edge,  they  perceived,  upon  a  slight  elevation, 
an     old    time-worn    church,    the    resort    of 
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parishioners  from  a  wide  and  thinly-populated 
tract,  the  old  stone  monuments  and  gloomy- 
aisles  of  which  had  often  filled  the  some- 
what imaginative  head  of  the  painter  with 
strange  and  awful  visions,  when  he  visited  it 
on  the  Sunday  evening  in  the  decline  of  the 
year.  At  about  five  hundred  yards  farther 
on  was  a  solitary  house,  where  the  sexton 
lived ;  and  stoj^ping  suddenly  before  the  gate 
of  the  churchyard,  the  commander  of  the 
party  bade  one  of  his  men  ride  on  and  get 
the  key. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?"  thought 
Falgate.  "  The  profane  villains  are  not  going 
to  stable  their  horses  in  a  church,  surely. 
Well,  I  shall  be  glad  enough  of  rest  any- 
where, for  Hull  is  three  miles  off,  and  I  do 
not  think  my  skin  would  hold  out." 

While  he  had  been  thus  reasoning  with 
himself,  one  of  the  troopers  had  got  off 
his  horse,  and  advancing  through  the  little 
wicket  of  the  churchyard,  tried  the  door  of 
the  church  : — 
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"  It  is  open,"  he  cried ;  "  they  have  left 
their  steeple-house  open." 

The  other  man  was  instantly  called  back, 
and  Falgate  was  then  ordered  to  dismount. 
He  observed,  however,  that  the  soldiers  in 
general  kept  their  saddles,  and  he  advanced, 
"with  some  trepidation,  accompanied  by  the 
commander,  to  the  door  where  the  other 
trooper  still  stood.  There  he  halted  suddenly, 
however,  asking  in  a  lamentable  tone: — 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  here  alone 
all  night,  surely  ?" 

"  Not  alone,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  we  will 
put  a  guard  in  the  porch  to  watch  you ;  and 
you  will  have  full  time  to  prepare  your  mind 
for  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  turn  in  your 
head  whether  you  will  tell  us  who  your  com- 
jDanions  were,  before  the  rope  is  round  your 
neck.     You  may  speak  now,  if  you  will." 

But  Falgate  was  faithful  to  the  last ;  and 
though  he  by  no  means  approved  of  being 
shut  up  in  the  church  all  night,  he  repeated 
that  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  did  not  know. 
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"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  his  captor,  "  here 
you  must  rest ;  but  think  well  of  the  condition 
of  your  soul,  young  man,  for  nothing  will  save 
you  if  you  remain  obstinate." 

Thus  saying,  he  thrust  him  into  the  build- 
ing, and  closed  the  door.  The  poor  painter 
now  heard  some  conversation  without,  in  re- 
gard to  the  key,  which,  it  appeared,  was  not  in 
the  lock ;  and  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  sent  for ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  commander  was  heard  at  length, 
saying,— 

*'  Xever  mind.  AVe  have  not  time  to 
stay.  Keep  a  good  watch ;  that  is  all  that 
is  needed." 

"  But  if  he  try  to  escape  ?"  asked  the 
trooper. 

"  Shoot  him  through  the  head  with  your 
pistol,"  answered  the  other  voice.  "  As  well 
die  so  as  by  a  cord." 

The  conversation  then  ceased,  and  Falgate 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  the  next 
minute,  marching  down  the  hill.  The  situation 
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of  Diggory  Palgate  was  to  himself  by  no 
means  pleasant,  and,  indeed,  few  are  the  men 
who  would  find  themselves  particularly  at 
their  ease,  shut  up  for  a  whole  night  within 
an  old  church,  and  with  even  the  probability 
of  death  before  them  for  the  next  morning. 
Silence,  and  midnight  solitude,  and  the  proxi- 
mity of  graves,  and  shrouds,  and  mouldering 
clay,  are  things  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination  even  of  the  cold  and  calculating, 
to  damp  the  warm  energies  of  hope,  and  open 
all  the  sources  of  terror  and  superstitious  awe 
within  us.  How  often,  in  the  warm  daylight, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  busy  world, 
does  man,  roused  for  a  moment  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  to  a  conviction  of  the 
frail  tenure  by  which  life  is  held,  think  of 
death  and  all  that  may  follow  it  with  no  other 
sensation  than  a  calm  melancholy.  It  is 
because  every  object  around  him,  everything 
that  he  sees,  everything  that  he  hears,  and 
everything  that  he  feels,  are  so  full  of  life, 
that  he  cannot  think  death  near.     He  sees  it 
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but  in  tlie  dim  and  misty  perspective  of  future 
years,  with  all  its  grim  features  softened  and 
indistinct.  But  when  he  hears  no  sound  of 
any  living  thing  —  when  his  eye  rests  upon 
nothing  moving  with  the  warm  energies  of 
animation — when  all  is  as  dark  as  the  vault, 
as  silent  as  the  grave — it  is  then,  that,  if  the 
thought  of  death  presents  itself,  it  comes  near 
— horribly  near.  Clearer  from  the  obscurity 
around,  more  distinct  and  tangible  from  the 
stillness  of  all  things,  death  becomes  a  living 
being  to  our  fancy,  with  his  icy  hand  upon  our 
brow,  his  barbed  dart  close  at  our  heart.  We 
see  him,  feel  him,  hear  the  dread  summons  of 
his  charnel  voice ;  and  prepare  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  light  within,  the  coffin's  narrow 
bed,  the  mould  and  corruption  of  the  tomb. 

Poor  Falgate  had  hitherto  tried  to  fancy 
that  the  announcement  of  his  fate  for  the 
morrow  had  been  merely  a  threat  :  but  now, 
when  he  was  left  alone  in  the  old  church,  with 
no  one  near  him  to  speak  to,  with  not  a  sound 
but  the  sighing  of  the  night- wind  through  some 
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broken  panes  in  the  higli  casement,  his  con- 
victions became  veiy  different.  He  felt  his 
way  with  his  hands  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
towards  a  spot  where  a  thin  streak  of  moonlight 
crossed  the  nave,  and  seated  himself  sadly 
upon  a  bench  that  he  found  near.  He  there 
sat  and  tortured  himself  for  half  an  hour, 
thinking  over  all  the  bold  and  infamous  things 
the  parliament  party  had  done,  and  clearly 
deducing  thence  what  they  might  probably  do 
in  his  own  case.  He  loved  not  the  thought  of 
death  at  all  as  it  now  presented  itself  to  his 
mind ;  the  hero's  enthusiasm  was  gone ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  a  martyr ;  but  of  all  sorts 
of  death,  that  of  the  cord  seemed  the  worst. 
And  yet,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  he 
betray  the  confidence  of  others,  could  he  flinch 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  duty  ?  No  ; 
though  he  felt  a  little  weakness,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  do  that ;  and  he  said  again  to  him- 
self that  he  would  rather  die.  But  still  he 
turned  with  repugnance  from  that  close  grap- 
pling with  the   thought    of  dying  which  the 
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scene  and  the  hour  forced  upon  him :  he  tried 
to  think  of  something  else,  he  strove  to  recall 
the  early  days  when  he  had  last  stood  in  that 
aisle,  and  many  a  boyish  prank  he  had  played 
in  years  long  gone ;  but  the  image  of  death 
would  present  itself  amidst  all,  like  a  skull  in 
a  flower  garden,  and  the  very  sweet  ideas  that 
he  summoned  up  to  banish  it  but  made  it 
look  more  terrible. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  moon  gradually  got 
round,  till  she  poured  a  fuller  flood  of  light 
into  the  building,  showing  the  tombs  and  old 
monumental  effigies  upon  the  walls,  and  in 
the  aisle  ;  and  many  a  wild  legend  and  village 
tale  came  back  to  Falgate's  memory,  of  ghosts 
having  been  seen  issuing  from  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  church,  and  wandering  down  even 
to  the  gates  of  Hull.  The  painter  was  a  firm 
believer  in  apparitions  of  all  kinds ;  and  he 
had  often  wished,  with  a  sort  of  foolish  bra- 
vado, to  see  a  ghost ;  but  now,  when,  if  ever, 
he  was  likely  to  be  gratified,  he  did  not  quite 
so  much  like   the  realization   of  his  desires. 
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He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  he  could  face 
one,  if  one  did  come  ;  but  then  arose  the  sad 
idea,  that  he  might  very  soon  be  one  of  their 
shadowy  companions  himself,  wandering  for 
the  allotted  term  beneath  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him :  might  he 
not,  perchance,  employ  the  semblance  of  that 
state  to  facilitate  his  own  escape.  Doubtless, 
the  man  placed  to  keep  guard  would  not  long- 
remain  upon  his  dull  watch  without  closing  an 
eye,  after  a  long  day's  march  and  a  hard 
fight ;  the  door  was  not  locked ;  he  could  open 
it,  and  go  out ;  and  could  he  but  so  disguise 
himself  as  to  appear  like  the  inhabitant  of 
another  world,  if  the  sentinel  did  wake,  he 
would,  most  likely,  be  so  stupified  and  alarmed, 
that  he  would  let  him  pass,  or  miss  his  aim,  if 
he  did  fire.  Falgate  remembered  the  words 
of  the  officer,  as  he  had  retired,  "  as  well  die 
so  as  by  a  cord ;"  and  he  resolved  he  would 
make  the  attempt  at  least.  A  daring  and 
enterprising  spirit  seized  him ;  he  felt  he  could 
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be  a  hero  in  ghostly  attire,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  procure  the  proper  habiliments. 
At  first,  he  thought  of  making  a  shift  with  his 
own  shirt ;  but  then  he  remembered  that  the 
length  thereof  was  somewhat  scanty ;  and  he 
had  never  heard  of  ghosts  with  drapery  above 
their  knees. 

However,  as  when  one  schoolboy  opens  a 
door  into  a  forbidden  piece  of  ground,  and 
puts  his  head  out,  a  dozen  more  are  sure  to 
follow,  and  hurry  him  on  before  them ;  so  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  ghost  seemed  to  bring 
a  thousand  other  cunning  devices  with  it ;  and, 
at  length,  good  Diggory  Falgate  asked  himself 
if  the  vestry  might  not  be  open,  and  a  surplice 
might  not  be  found  therein.  He  determined 
to  ascertain;  and  creeping  up  to  the  door 
which  he  had  often  seen  the  parson  of  the 
parish  pass  through,  he  lifted  the  latch,  and  to 
his  joy  found  that  it  was  not  locked.  All, 
however,  was  dark  within,  and  the  poor  painter, 
entering  cautiously,  groped  about,  not  know- 
in  2:  '^vell   where  to   seek   for   that  which   he 
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wanted.  Suddenly  his  hand  "struck  against 
something,  hanging  apparently  from  a  peg  in 
the  wall;  but  he  soon  ascertained  that  the 
texture  was  not  that  of  linen,  and  went  on, 
still  feeling  along  the  sides  of  the  little  room. 
In  a  moment  after,  he  came  to  something 
softer,  and  more  pliant,  with  the  cold  glassy 
feel  of  linen  upon  it,  and  taking  it  down,  he 
mentally  said,  "  this  must  be  the  surplice." 
He  crept  back  with  it  into  the  moonlight  in 
the  church,  treading  indeed  like  a  ghost,  not 
only  in  anticipation  of  the  character  he  was 
about  to  assume,  but  also  in  palpable  terror, 
lest  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  guard 
at  the  church  door,  by  tripping  over  a  mat,  or 
stumbling  against  a  bench.  The  white  and 
snowy  garment,  however,  the  emblem  of  inno- 
cence, was  there  in  his  hand,  and  he  gazed  all 
over  it,  inquiring  in  his  own  mind  how  he  was 
to  put  it  on.  He  knew  not  the  back  from  the 
front;  he  scarcely  knew  the  head  from  the 
tail ;  and  seldom  has  a  poor  schoolboy  gazed 
at  the  ass's   bridge,  in   the  dry  but   reason- 
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giving  pages  of  Euclid,  with  more  utter  be- 
wilderment, and  want  of  comprehension,  than 
Diggory  Falgate  now  stared  at  the  surplice. 
As  he  thus  stood,  addressing  mock  inquiries  to 
the  folds  of  white  linen,  he  suddenly  started, 
thinking  he  heard  a  noise ;  but  after  listening  a 
moment,  in  his  actual  position,  without  catch- 
ing any  farther  sound,  he  quietly  crept  up  to 
the  great  door  of  the  church,  and  bent  both 
eye  and  ear  to  the  key-hole,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  sentinel  was  awake,  and  watching, 
or  not. 

The  only  thing  that  met  his  ear,  when  he 
first  applied  the  latter  organ  to  the  task  of 
discovery,  was  a  loud  and  sonorous  snore ;  and 
looking  through  the  aperture,  he  found,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  into 
the  porch,  that  the  guard  had  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  benches  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  with  his  legs  stretched  out  across  the  only 
means  of  egress,  had  given  way  to  weariness, 
and  was  indulging  in  a  very  refreshing 
sleep,  while  his  horse  was  seen  cropping  the 
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green  grass  within  the  wall  of  the   church- 
yard. 

The  good  painter  was  calculating  the  chances 
of  being  able  to  pass  the  out-stretched  limbs  of 
the  sentinel,  without  awakening  him,  and  screw- 
ing his  courage  to  the  sticking  point — to  use 
Lady  Macbeth's  pork-butcherish  figure — when 
suddenly  he  was  startled  and  cast  into  a  cold 
perspiration,  by  hearing  a  sound  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  church.  All  was  silent  the  moment 
after ;  but  the  noise  had  been  so  distinct  while 
it  lasted,  that  there  was  no  doubting:  the 
evidence  of  his  ears ;  and  the  only  question 
was,  what  it  could  jDroceed  from  —  was  it 
natural,  or  supernatural  ?  Was  it  accidental, 
or  intentional  ?  Diggory  Falgate  could  not 
at  all  divine ;  till  at  length,  encouraged  by  its 
cessation,  he  began  to  think  that  he  might 
have  left  the  door  of  the  vestry  open,  and  the 
wind  might  have  blown  down  some  book. 
Yet  the  sound  had  been  sharp,  as  well  as 
heavy,  more  like  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  old  iron 
than  that  of  a  volume  of  homilies,  the  prayer- 
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book,  or  the  psalter.  He  determined  to  see, 
however,  and  sitting  down  for  a  moment,  to 
gather  courage,  and  to  ascertain  that  the 
trooper  without  had  not  been  roused  by  the 
noise  that  had  alarmed  himself,  he  listened 
till,  mingled  with  the  beating  of  his  own  heart, 
he  h«ard  the  comfortable  snore  of  the  guard 
once  more.  Then,  thinking  that  at  any  time 
he  could  call  the  good  man  to  his  aid,  if  he 
encountered  ghost  or  goblin  too  strong  for  him, 
he  shuffled  himself  into  the  surplice,  and  crept, 
with  the  stealthy  step  of  a  cat,  up  the  nave, 
towards  the  vestry. 

When  he  was  about  two-tliirds  up  the 
church,  and  was  just  leaning  against  a  bench 
to  take  breath,  another  sound  met  his  ear. 
It  was  that  of  a  deep  voice  speaking  low,  and 
seemed  to  come  almost  from  below  his  feet. 

"  They  must  be  gone  now,"  said  the  invisible 
tongue.     "  You  hear  all  is  silent." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  another,  in  tones 
somewhat  shriller.  "  Hush  !  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise." 

Y  2 
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"  Pooh  !  the  rustling  of  the  casements  with 
the  wind,"  rejoined  the  other  ;  "  I  cannot  stay 
all  night — unshade  the  lantern,  and  let  us  to 
work." 

If  a  fragment  of  superstitious  doubt  as  to 
the  interlocutors  of  this  dialo2:ue  being*  of  a 
ghostly  character  had  lingered  in  the  mind  of 
Diggory  Falgate,  the  words  about  unshading 
the  lantern  removed  it  comjDletely ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  faint  and  misty  light  was  seen 
issuing  from  a  low  narrow  door-way,  which 
had  apparently  been  left  open  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church,  towards  the  eastern  angle. 

"  Some  vagabonds  robbing  the  vaults, " 
thought  the  painter  to  himself;  "  I  will  see 
what  they  are  about,  at  all  risks.  Perchance 
I  may  frighten  them,  make  them  run  over  the 
sentinel,  and  escape  in  the  confusion.  If  he 
shoots  one  of  them  instead  of  me,  it  will  be 
no  great  matter ;  and  of  course,  if  these  men 
are  as  anxious  to  get  away  as  I  am,  we  shall 
make  common  cause,  and  be  too  strong  for 
him.     But  I  will  watch  for   a   minute  first; 
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and  let  them  be  fairly  at  their  work,  as  they 
call  it,  before  I  show  myself." 

Thus  thinking,  with  a  noiseless  step  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  door  leading  from  the 
main  body  of  the  building  to  the  vaults  below, 
guided  by  the  light  which  continued  to 
glimmer  faintly  up,  casting  a  misty  ray  upon 
the  communion-table.  When  he  approached 
the  arch,  he  looked  carefully  forward  at  every 
step ;  but  nothing  could  he  see  till  he  came  to 
the  top  of  the  stone  stairs,  when  he  perceived 
a  dark  lantern,  with  the  shade  drawn  back 
standing  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom.  No 
human  beings  were  visible,  however,  though 
he  heard  a  rustling  sound  in  the  vault,  as  if 
some  living  creatures  were  at  no  great  dis- 
tance; and  the  next  moment  there  came  a 
sort  of  gurgling  noise,  as  if  some  fluid  were 
poured  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle.  An 
instant  after,  the  first  voice  he  had  heard  ob- 
served, in  a  pleasant  and  well-satisfied  tone, 
''  That 's  very  good  !  genuine  Nantes,  I  de- 
clare. " 
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"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  the  second  voice ; 
"  the  stomach  requires  comfort  in  such  a  cold 
and  dismal  place  as  this." 

"  Oh,  't  is  nothing  when  one  is  used  to  it," 
rejoined  the  first  speaker  ;  "  but  come,  we  had 
better  do  the  business.  There  stands  the 
coffin.  You  bring  the  mallet,  and  I  will  take 
the  chisel  and  bar." 

Diggory  Falgate  did  not  like  their  proceed- 
ings at  all,  though  he  would  by  no  means  have 
objected  to  a  glass  of  cordial  waters  himself. 
But  they  were,  evidently,  about  to  break  open 
one  of  the  coffins  ;  every  word  showed  it ;  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave — to  disturb 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  poor  painter 
had  sufficient  refinement  of  feeling  to  think 
that  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  while 
so  engaged,  was  an  aggravation  of  their 
offence.  The  collocation  of  "  genuine  Nantes, 
I  declare,"  with  "there  stands  the  coffin," 
shocked  and  horrified  him ;  and  he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  consider,  feeling  as  if  it 
would  render  him  almost  a  partaker  in  the 
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sacrilesfe,  if  he  were  to  descend  into  the  vault. 
A  moment's  thought,  however,  settled  this 
case  of  conscience ;  and  by  the  time  that  he 
had  settled  his  plan,  he  heard  a  hollow  noise, 
as  if  some  hard  substance  had  struck  against 
an  empty  chest. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  he  thought ;  *'  they  are 
busy  at  their  hellish  work." 

There  stood  the  lantern  on  the  ground 
beneath;  the  men  were  evidently  at  some 
small  distance ;  if  he  could  get  possession  of 
the  light  and  shade  it,  they  were  at  his  mercy ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  was  how  to  descend  the 
stairs  without  calling  their  attention.  Recol- 
lecting, however,  that  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  ghosts,  whatever  sounds  they 
might  produce  with  any  other  organs  with 
which  they  may  be  endowed,  to  make  no  noise 
with  their  feet,  the  good  painter  stooped  down, 
took  off  his  shoes,  and  put  them  in  his 
pockets.  Then  with  a  quiet  and  stealthy  step 
he  began  the  descent,  totally  unperceived  by 
those  who  were  by  this  time  busily  engaged 
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wrenching    and    tearing    some    well-fastened 
wood-work. 

Stooping  down  before  lie  quite  readied  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  Diggory  Falgate  looked 
into  the  vault,  and  immediately  perceived  two 
men,  both  of  them  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
and  one  a  thin,  tall,  puritanical-looking  person 
dressed  in  black,  raising,  with  a  chisel  and 
mallet,  the  lid  of  a  coffin  which  stood  upon 
the  ground.  Forty  or  fifty  others  —  some 
small  and  narrow,  some  large — were  within 
the  pale  glimpse  of  the  lantern,  and  the 
painter's  imagination  filled  up  the  dark  space 
which  the  rays  did  not  reach,  with  similar 
mementos  of  our  mortality.  On  his  left  hand, 
near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  were  four  coffins 
placed  in  a  row,  with  three  others  laid  cross- 
wise upon  them,  and  all  raised  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  floor  by  tressels.  There  was  a 
narrow  sort  of  lane  behind,  between  them  and 
the  damp  wall,  and  taking  another  step  down, 
he  brought  himself  as  far  on  that  side  as 
possible. 
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Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  men  turned 
a  little,  so  as  to  bring  his  profile  within  the 
painter's  view,  and  he  instantly  recognised  a 
face  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Swan  Inn  in  Hull, 
the  day  before  his  expedition  with  Captain 
Barecolt  and  Arrah  Neil. 

"  I  '11  wager  any  money,  it  is  that  old 
villain  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  whom  I  have 
heard  them  talk  so  much  about,"  thought 
Falgate ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  carry  his 
meditations  on  that  subject  farther,  for  Mr. 
Dry,  turning  his  head  away  again  towards  his 
companion,  said, — 

"  I  cannot  see  ;  get  the  lantern." 

The  painter  had  just  time  to  slip  behind  the 
pile  of  coffins  he  had  observed,  and  to  crouch 
down,  before  the  other  man,  after  having 
given  another  vigorous  wrench  at  the  lid,  laid 
down  the  bar  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  moved 
towards  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  rustle  of 
the  surplice  even  seemed  to  catch  his  ear,  for 
he  stopped  for  a  moment  apparently  to  listen  ; 
but  the  next  instant  he  advanced  again,  took 
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up  the  lantern,  looked  round  with  a  somewhat 
nervous  stare,  and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Dry. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  noise  ?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

Mr.  Dry  stopped  in  his  proceedings  and 
evidently  trembled.  Their  agitation  gave 
courage  to  the  painter,  and  creeping  on  so 
as  to  bring  himself  nearly  on  a  line  with 
them,  he  ventured  to  utter  a  low  groan.  Both 
the  culprits  started,  and  gazed  around  with 
hair  standing  on  end  and  teeth  chattering. 

"  Now  's  the  time  !"  thought  Falgate,  and 
taking  two  steps  farther  towards  the  end  of 
the  lane  formed  by  the  coffins  and  the  wall, 
he  uttered  another  groan,  followed  by  a  shrill 
unearthly  shriek,  and  then  started  up  to  his 
full  height,  as  if  he  were  rising  from  the  midst 
of  the  pile  of  mortal  dust  upon  his  right. 
The  rays  fell  straight  upon  the  white  garments 
and  the  face  of  this  unexpected  apparition, 
pale  and  worn  as  he  was  by  fatigue  and  fear. 
Struck  with  terror  and  consternation,  the 
limbs  of  the  two  men  at  first  refused  to  move; 
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but  when  they  saw  this  awful  figure  advancing 
straisrht  towards  them  with  another  hollow 
groan,  they  both  darted  away,  the  one  crying, — 

"  Through  the  church,  through  the  church  1 
It  will  catch  you  before  you  can  reach  the 
other  door,"  and  Mr.  Dry  following  at  full 
speed  towards  the  steps  by  which  Falgate  had 
descended. 

ISTot  liking  to  be  left  in  the  vault  in  the  dark, 
the  painter  sprang  after  them  with  another 
v;ild  shriek ;  but  fortune  favoured  him  more 
than  skill,  for  just  as  the  foremost  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  mounting  the  steps,  Mr.  Dry  seized 
hold  of  his  cloak  to  stay  his  trembling  limbs  ; 
the  other,  who  was  the  sexton,  in  the  agony  of 
his  terror,  fancied  the  ghost  had  caught  him, 
dropped  the  lantern,  and  rushed  on  with  his 
companion  clinging  close  to  him.  Falgate 
instantly  picked  up  the  light  before  it  was 
extinguished,  and  drew  the  shade  over  it ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  heard  the  door 
above  banged  to  by  those  he  was  pursuing,  and 
a  bolt  drawn ;  for  they  did  not  stay  to  inquire 
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whether  spiritual  beings  are  to  be  stopped  by 
material  substances  or  not. 

The  painter  paused  and  listened ;  he  heard 
quick  steps  beating  the  pavement  above,  and 
then  a  door  open.  The  next  instant  came  a 
loud  shout,  and  then  the  report  of  a  pistol ; 
then  a  shout  again,  then  a  momentary  silence, 
and  then  the  quick  galloping  of  a  horse. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Diggory ;  "  they 
have  cleared  the  way  for  me,  and  left  me 
master  of  the  field  of  battle,"  and  he  drew 
back  the  blind  from  the  lantern  and  looked 
about  him. 
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